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Burden on Public - 
Seen in Duplicate 
Taxes on Liquor 


State and Federal Levies 


Should Be Coordinated, | 
Says New York Tax 


Commissioner | 
Thinks Every State 
May Have Sales Tax 
Predicts Excessive Levies and 
Fees Will Give Racketeer 
Fertile Field in Which 
He Can Operate | 





| 

Duplicate administration by the Federal 
Government and 48 Siate Governments ol 
levies on intoxicating liquor, beer, gas- 
oline and perhaps the sales tax will add 
greatly to the aggregate cost of govern- 
ment and thus unduly burden the tax- 
payers who have to render returns, it was 
declared, Sept. 21, by Mark Graves, New 
York State Commissioner of Taxation and 
Finance and president of the State Tax 
Commission 

As a result of legalization of the sale 
of beer, said Mr. Graves, States are build- 
ing up bureaus to collect revenue from 
that source. 

With the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. he continued, organizations 
will be built up in each of the States to 
collect taxes on intoxicating beverages. 

State Retail Taxes 

Fifteen States now are collecting retail 
sales taxes. All but seven of these, ac- |, 
cording to Mr. Graves, are of an em-j| 
ergency character, but he believes other | 
States undoubtedly will join the list 

“Unless Federal, State and local re- 
venue systems are coordinated” the New 
York Commissioner declared, “every | 
American State will have a retail sales 
tax within a very few years.” 

Mr. Graves asserted that executive taxes 
and license fees on intoxicating liquor 
after the repeal of prohibition will pre- 
serve to the racketeer, the bootlegger and 
the illicit manufacturer of liquor a fer- | 
tile field in which to operate 

Urges Federal Sales Tax 

In an address Sept. 20 before the New 
York State Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Commissioner Graves advocated 
a Federal Sales tax to be shared with the 
States, a Féderal gasoline tax of which! 
75 per cent should be shared with the} 
States and the allowance of reasonable 
credits against Federal income taxes, both 


personal and corporate. on account of 
such taxes paid to the States 
“Such a program,” he asserted, “holds 


great promise and is the most logical 
plan for substantially and permanently 
reducing taxes on overburdened real prop- 
erty.’ 

Business taxation, in the epinion of Mr. 
Graves. should be Substantially uniform 
throughout the country, and an industry 
should not have to take taxes into con- 
sideration when deciding whether to build 
a new plant or enlarge an old one in 
this State or that 

Must Be Simplified 

Likewise, he said, it should not be pos- 
Sible for the retired wealthy person “to 
duck from one State to another” in order 
to reduce or avoid his income tax. Fur- 
thermore, the State should not make it de- 


sirable for its residents to make pur- 
chases in other States in interstate com- 
merce in order to save a sales tax 


“Because these things do happen,” said 
Mr. Graves, “the taxes of those who are 
caught are higher than they otherwise 
would be. Real estate. being immovable. 
suffers most 

“These facts lead to the inevitable con- 
clusion that we must solve this tax prob- 
lem in the agregate and not separately 
for the Federal Government. each of the 
48 States and the approximately 500,000 
local taxing units. 

“Federal, State and local tax programs 
should be simplified and made to articu- 
late as one.” 


‘Mendvede Revealed as 
___Gold Hoarders—— 


Flood of Returns Is Received 
As Result of Executive 
Order 








Hundreds of previously unknown hoard- 
ers of gold who may be holding an aggre- 
gate amount of gold estimated as high as 
half a billion dollars have been discovered 
during the past week 

President Roosevelt's Executive Order ot 
Aug. 28 requiring all persons having more 
than $100 in gold to file returns with the 
Government before Sept. 18 has brought in| 
a flood of returns from persons hitherto 
not identified as gold holders. the Treas- 
ury Department says 

Still unable a week after the registra- 
tion date to complete classification of the 
many returns. the Terasury is unable yet 
to say how much gold previously “lost” 
to the Government has been rediscovered 
The amount outstanding and not located 
has been estimated‘at a maximum of $500.- 
000.000. 

Gold holders who do not have 
ernment’s approval on their 
until Oct. 3 to surrender it 
the Executive Orde. 


Gov- 

gold have 
according to 
After that time de- 


the 


fiant hoarders will become liable to crimi- 
nal prosecution 
Meanwhile, the Department of Justice 


has been pushing a second survey of known 
gold hoarders who on the first interview 
by Government agents did not surrender 
their gold. There were 342 such persons 
belding $1.515.588 according to the 
original survey 

A second check reduced this number tc 
284 holding $1,467,182, as 58 hoarders re- 
turned $48,406. 
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EBB AND FLOW | 


IN DEATH TIDE 


Funerals in 1933 Estimated at 
1,353,000 Is Testimony 
At Code Hearing 
‘HE DEATH ROLL in the United States 


r 
| in 1933 will total 1,353,000, according 
to testimony at a hearing, Sept. 19, on a 


code of fair competition for the funeral 
supply industry. 

This industry always looks for a rush 
|of business in March, because that is the 
unhealthiest month, but counts on less 
activity in September, when the fewest 


deaths occur, it was testified by John M 
Byrne, of Cincinnati. Ohio, who presented 
the code 

The industry was operated at 
1932, Mr. Byrne said 

The code would abolish child labor 
provides for a 40-hour maximum 
week. Minimum wages for women em- 
ployes are fixed at 30 cents an hour, or 
$12 a week. Wages for men are fixed at 
40 cents an hour. except in the southern 
States, where they are to be 30 cents 

Labor's objections were presented by W 
H. Wickman, representing the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association and the 
Upholsters’ Union. He urged a 35-how 
week, elimination of occupational, geo- 
fraphical and sex-discrimination clauses, 
and a minimum rate of 50 cents an how 

The National Select Morticians and the 
National Funeral Directors’ Association 
participated. A spokesman for the latter 
organization asked that manufacturers be 
precluded from acting as funeral directors 

The hearse and livery trade has submit- 
ted a code. on which a hearing cate has 
not been set 

The hearing was conducted by Deputy 
Administrator R. B. Paddock 


a loss in 


and 
work 


Developing Aveney 
To Aid Holders of 


Foreign Securities 


Trade Commission Consid- 
ers Plans to Salvage What 
Remains of 1% Billions 
In Defaulted Issues 


Recovery of $1,500,000,000 now sunk by 
American investors in defaulted foreign 
may be started soon by the 
Federal Government. 

Amid the other duties of administer- 
ing the Securities Act of 1933, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has started to 
consider plans for the Corporation of 
Foreign Security Holders authorized by 
the Act 





Liability Clarified 

Other administrative tasks under the 
Securities Act which the Commission com- 
pleted during the past week were clari- 
fication of an underwriters liability, 
Suance of a stop order against one secu- 
rity and the retraction of another. 

Meanwhile, the total amount of secu- 
rities registered under the Securities Act 
rose to $222.000,000 with the filing of 11 
additional applications. ‘List printed 
on page 15.) 

Following an appeal to President Roose- 
velt by holders of defaulted Colombian 
bonds and similar securities, Charles H. 
March, Chairman of the Commission. an- 
nounced that plans for formation of the 
Corporation of Foreign Security Holders 
were under discussion 


1S- 


is 


Defaulted Issues 

The Corporation would endeavor to re- 
cover as much as possible of the money 
which American investors have tied up 
in defaulting foreign issues. According 
to the Department of Commerce, the 
Sum is about $1.500,000.000 of which 
$924.000.000 was in South America and 
$560,000.000,000 in Europe. 

Clarification of the underwriter’s liabil- 
ity under the Securities Act, one of the 
tasks completed by the Commission dur- 
ing the past week. was in answer to 
many requests The opinion was written 
by Baldwin B. Bane. head of the Secu- 
rities Division 

interpretation pointed out that 
is no probability of an under- 
writer's liability exceeding the aggregate 
amount at which the securities were of- 
fered to the public. Damages under Sec- 
tion 11 of the Act must be computed on 
the basis of the cost to the investor, and 
if the investor had disposed of the secu- 
rity at a price in exces sof the offering 
price. no damage may be recovered 

The opinion pointed out also. that 
Omission of a fact from a _ registration 
Statement would not give basis for a 
damage suit against the underwriter 
inless the fact is material or its omis- 


[Continued on Page 11. Column 5.] 


Radical Changes in Jmtasn tte 
Predicted by Food Plant Inventions 


ie ehdertinenead in agriculture has been 

just as successful as it has been in 
industry. and during the next 
it is probable that many radical changes 
will be made in the American diet be- 
cause of the development of new vari- 
eties of plants 

This assertion is made by 
A. Tavlor, Chief of the 
Bureau 01 Plant Industry. 
out that although industry and agri- 
cultural invention cannot be strictly 
compared because mechanical inven- 
tions are stable while a new plant vari- 
ety may show considerable variation, 
agriculture has made relatively great 
advances. 

Dr. Taylor says that 
development of new plant species is 
more hopeful today than ever before 
because Of these two factors 

Twenty-five years ago all the work 
of plant breeding was carried on by in- 
dividuals. ‘Today the Goverrment is 


25 years 


Di 
United 


William 
States 
He points 


the outlook for 
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| 
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NFLATION of the currency and price-fixing for 
farm products are being pressed strongly upon 
President Roosevelt. The pressure is applied 
principally by farmer groups and Congressmen 

who speak for them. 

The reaction of the President to this activity has 
been reflected in a series of quick moves. These 
included: 

An address at Chicago by Henry Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and himself a “controlled in- 
flationist,” telling farmers that inflation of the cur- 
rency—by printing-press money—at this time 
might do them more harm than good. 

An offer to lend cotton farmers 10 cents a pound 
—1 cent above the prevailing market price—if they 
would agree to cut their 1954 acreage 40 per cent 
and their 1935 acreage not more than 25 per cent. 

An announcement that $75,000,000 would be 
spent by the Federal Government in the open mar- 
ket to buy farm products for distribution to the 
unemployed. 

An order from Henry Morgenthau, Jr., head of 
the Farm Credit Administration, directing his field 
forces to hurry in re-financing farm mortgages. 
A fund of $400,000,000 is immediately available 
for this work with a total of $2,200,000,000 author- 
ized by Congress. 

A plan by President Roosevelt to open quickly 
many of the country’s closed banks—particularly 
in rural sections which often are without banking 
facilities—by more liberal Government buying of 
preferred stock in the banks. 

A program to raise hog prices and cut corn plant- 
ing through a 2-cent-a-pound processing tax to 
take effect around Nov. 1. 

Facing the Fire—Mr. Wallace went into the 
heart of the Middle Western corn belt to_give the 
Government answer to the cry for currency in- 
flation. 

He had entered the Roosevelt cabinet regarded, 
as he says, as “a wild-eyed inflationist.” At Chi- 
cago he told farmers that printing-press money 
and price-fixing unless they went along with plans 
to cut down production of farm commodities to 
the level of markets that still exist, Wéuld only 
result in a new smash. 

Earlier in the month, meetings of farmers in 
Iowa had demanded the resignation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who comes from that State. 
because he was opposing active curreney inflation. 

This was the first open attack on a member of the 
Roosevelt cabinet in any public meeting. 

At about the same time insurgent cotton groups 
in the South had directed their fire on the Secretary 
because he had failed to jisten sympathetically to 
their plea for support in a price-fixing and printing- 
press money plan. 

Mr. Wallace gave no indication that he was 


Government 


months’ time. 


vociferous. 


erators. 
mates that 


in 1952. 


Government Resists Money Inflation; 
Price-fixing Plans Are Being Tested 


Farmers’ Cries for Higher Prices Are Met by Pouring New Credit Into 
Agriculture; and Rewarding Crop Reduction 


moved by this pressure. 
a policy of plain talk to farmers, telling them that 
the solution of their troubles lies largely with them- 
selves by cooperating with the Government in its 
plans for controlling production. 
hog raisers in Chicago during August and his talk 
to dairy farmers at Syracuse brought protests from 
some farm spokesmen because of the lack of the 
customary sympathetic appeal. 

The Ailment.—What seems to have happened, as 
officials 
pected to recover from 13 years of trouble in six 
Now that they still have troubles, 
they are restless and are demanding that ,some- 
thing be done quickly. 

The reason they want quick action on _ price- 
fixing and higher returns is that the heavy mar- 
keting season for farm products now is at hand. 

But at Chicago he told the farmers that only 
by cutting down their output to the level of the 
markets that remain for them, can they expect 
any permanent help. 
fix prices without controlling production, he said, 
would only lead to a new smash. 

After March 4 and the country’s slide from the 
gold standard, prices of farm commodities that 
had been most depressed, like grains and cotton, 
shot spectacularly higher. 
ment economists say, not to currency inflation as 
farmers since have been told, but to an inflated 
demand for raw 

When that initial demand was filled, and specu- 
lation quieted down, prices fell back. 
ers and livestock producers—whose income repre- 
sents about half of the total farm income—did not 
share fully in the gains that took place in more 
speculative products. 








Rather he has adopted 


His address to 


see it, is that farmers ex- 


Just to print money or to 


This was due, Depart- 


materials. 


Dairy farm- 


They have been particularly 


Then there are other troubles. 

One is that city prices are rising faster than 
farm prices, so that the farmer after going to 
market finds that the extra dollars he received 
compared with a year ago, still won’t buy more of 
the things he need». 

Another is that with so few banks still remain- 
ing in the farm districts, farmers are having a 
hard time to finance their operations. 
is a millstone around the neck of most farm op- 


Debt still 


Then the Bureau of Agricultural Economics esti- 
farmers in 
billion dollars more money to spend than they had 
But they need five billions more, the 
economists figure, if they are to get back their old 
purchasing power. 

The Medicine.—The 


[Continued on 


1933 will have about one 


Mr. 
3.) 


prescription Wallace 
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Day of Haste in NRA Activity About to End; 


Permanent System of Operation Being 





dustries under codes of fair competition 
Included are such huge units as the iron 
and steel industry, bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, lumber. automobile manufactur- 
ing. cotton textile, electrical manufactur- 
ing, shipbuilding. and coat and suit 

On the verge of self-government, unde) 


Reports Reach Government 
Of Buyer’s Resistance to 
Higher Prices 


TWO agents of the Federal Government 


the watchful eye of the Government, is 
this past week sat in at the once . 
Pe NC | the bigest industry of them all—retail 
strictly private meeting of the Board of trag 
Directors of the American Iron and Stee! Still to come in under the _ recovery 


Institute plan are nearly 70 industries whose pro- 
At the same time. a further halting POSed codes have been heard and now 
tendency was noted in the Nation's indus- 87 being polished off for acceptance 
and about 200 more—mostly small—with 


try. following ite steady rise since Spring, 
and there even were reports of growing 
consumer resistance to higher prices 

These two unconnected events caught 
attention in the offices of the National 
Recovery Administration 

They brought an announced change in 
policy. This change suggested that the 
day of hasty organization under the Blue 
Eagle was nearing an end, and that the 
time is at hand when administrators will 
have the practical problem of making the 
machine work which they have created 
Gen. Thomas S. Hammond. executive di- 
rector of the President's Reemployment 
Agreement, is reported now drafting the 
plan to make NRA function on a perma- 
nent basis 

This week finds 24 of the Nation’s in- 


codes in process of formulation. Officials 
say Jan. 1, 1934. should see all of industry 
working under a new set of rules 
Practical Results: Promised in ex- 
change for a loosening of anti-trust 
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In This Issue 


Henry A. Wallace 
Secretary Agriculture z 

“Inflation: Its Meaning : 
to the Farmer” 5 

+ : 


ol 


Mrs. C. C. Rumsey 
Chairman, Consumers’ Advisory : 
Board. NRA : 
“Adjusting Prices to 
: Buying Power” 
: * 


also engaged in scientific research 
this fleld. 

Formerly there was no protection for 
the man developing a new plant. Now 
ihe plant patent law permits the grant- 


“new and distinct : 


in Henry L. Roosevelt 
Assistant Secretary of Navy 
“An Adequate Navy 

For Defense” : 


ing of patents for : i 
varieties of plants which have been : a : 
asexually reproduced.” s 3 : : : 
While the provision of the law does : Robert F. W agner 

not cover reproduction by seed, thus ? Chairman, National Labor Board 
excluding many major agricultural =: ‘ se : : 
crops, it @does cover fruits and several : Policing Labor Relations : 
other plant products which are repro- With Industry” 


duced asexually. 

The plant patent law has been in ef- 
fect since May 23, 1930. Dr. Taylor 
says that this is too short a period to 
determine how effective it is going to : 
be in encouraging breeders to originate 


a 


David Lawrence 


“The Inflation Panic 
of 1933” 


new varieties 
If the law is successful in bringing : a 
about greater commercial development : For Pages See Readers’ 


of the classes of food products it now : Summary on Page 12 : 
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Mapped 


First Experiences of Indus- 
try Under Operation of 
Codes Are Shown 


end of cut-throat 
and for Government super- 
wages and hours of work. 
of practical results 

with price control 
basic industries, were to ensue. The 
dex of wholesale prices as reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
week ended Sept. 16, reached the highest 
point of the vear, 18 per cent above its 
low 

Child labor was to be abolished. Under 
the law. Sept. 1 was the last day that 
an employer. outside of agriculture, legal- 
ly could employ any boy or girl under 16 


laws, to permit an 
competition 
vision over 
were a numbe1 

Higher prices. in 
in- 


years of age at full time work 

The sweatshop was to disappear. Codes 
‘for the clothing trades uniformly make 
it an act of unfair competition to pro- 
duce merchandise in the home for sale 
in channels of trade 

Hours were to be shortened to 35 in 


any week if possible. with 40 hours con- 
sidered an outside limit The average 
of hours of labor provided in all codes 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 3.| 


Regular Air Ship Services to Europe 


> 


. 904.298 


MINIATURE NAVY 
FOR ‘RUM WAR’ 
Coast Guard Force to Be En- 


larged for Expected Post- 
Prohibition Smuggling 








HE UNITED STATES will build a new 
“vestpocket” navy 

Costing only $14,800,000, the new 
will be equipped to fight in the air 
well as on the sea, and its enemy will be 
liquor smugglers 

Plans for the 
were announced Sept 


unit 
as 


new ships and seaplanes 
21 by Public Works 


Administrator, Harold L. Ickes, when he 
allocated the necessary money to (the 
Coast Guard 

The program which the Coast Guard 


has outlined calls for the building of 31 
seaplanes and 17 vessels. Some of the 
ships will be equipped to carry planes, 
becoming the first of this type used in 
any American or foreign service 


Need for the new fighting unit, the) 
Coast Guard explained, will arise out ol 
prohibition repeal Selling of tax and 


tariff free liquor may attract many smug- 
glers, and the task of guarding the coasts 


against them will be intensified instead 
of lightened. 
Steps taken under the economy pro- 


gram have forced the Coast Guard to lay 
up many vessels, leaving the coasts un- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Twelve Million Added 
In Month to Pay Rolls 
Under Blanket Codes 


Analysis of Results of Fair 
Competition Agreements; 


Labor Department to Sur- 


vey Cost of Living 

Substantial increases in payrolls and 
reductions in hours of work were brought 
about by acceptance of the so-called 
blanket code, Aug. 1, by thousands of em- 
ployers. 

The Secretary of Labor, Frances Per- 
Kins, announced, Sept. 21, that reports 
wn conditions from July 15 to Aug. 15, 
uring which the President's Reemploy- 
ment Agreement became effective, indi- 
cate that payrolls were increased by $12,- 


Cost of Living Survey 

Secretary Perkins also announced that 
a study of the cost of living in Washing- 
ton, D. C., while relating 
Government emploves, will in effect be a 
complete and significant reflection of the 
cost of living in an American City 

This study will be made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is being 
undertaken because President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Perkins are not satisfied 
that the information now available af- 
fords a true picture of the cost of living 

Basis of Federal Pay 

The compensation of Government 
ployes has been reduced 15 per cent on 
the basis of studies indicating that the 
cost of living had decreased to that extent 
The President recently made it known 
that a new survey would be made 

The increase in wages and decrease in 
hours of work resulting from both the 
industrial and the blanket codes were an- 
alyzed, Sept. 20, by Secretary Perkins as 
follows: 

Codes for only seven 
been approved by the President 


had 
lo 


industries 
prior 


Aug. 15. while the provisions of the blan- 
ket code were made effective, Aug. 1, by 
thousands of employers 

Conditions in Coder Industries 


The cotton goods industry, on the basis 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
showed an hourly rate increase from 23.2 
cents per hour to 36.1 cents and a drop 
in hours per week from 49 to 365 for 
the period of the survey. Wage rates in 
the woolen and worsted goods industry 
went from 35.8 cents to 43.3 cents with 
the hours dropping from 48.5 to 41.2 

Shipbuilding wage rates rose from 56.4 
cents to 61.7 cents with hours reduced 
from 33.6 to 30.3. The electrical machin- 
ery group showed a wage rate increase 
from 53.7 cents to 57 cents with hours 
cut from 38.1 to 35.4 

The women's clothing industry showed 
a wage rate raise from 34.4 to 43.3 cents 
and a drop in hours from 38.9 to 35.1. 
The corsets and allied garments industry 
registered a wage rate increase from 35.3 
cents to 413 cents and an hour drop 
from 39.8 to 39.3 

Data on lace 
under the codes 


industry 
was not 


other 
15 


only 
Aug. 
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, As Possibility in the Near Future 


JEGULAR services by air between the 
United States and Europe 

prospect 

It may be facilitated by construction 
of floating airports in the Atlantic with 
funds from the Public Works Adminis- 
tration 

The Seadrome Ocean Dock Corpora- 
tion Sept. 22 applied for a loan of 
$30.000.000 to construct five seadromes o1 
floating airports between this country 
and Europe 

These airports, it was explained. would 
permit transatlantic service on a sched- 
ule of 20 to 30 hours, broken every 450 
miles 

Each 
300 feet 
with steel 


is in 


seadrome would have four decks 
wide and 1,225 feet in length, 
drums extending 200 feet 
below the surface to afford buoyancy 
Radio beacons would be installed 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
German dirigible “Graf Zeppelin,” told 


Postmaster General 
Sept. 21, that he hopes to establish 
regular passenger service between the 
United States and Germany “within a 
comparatively short time.” 

The Department of Commerce recently 
announced the receipt of information 
that progress {$ being made on plans 
to construct a floating airport between 
South America and Germany. 

Dr. Eckener, while in Washington Sept 
21, said the Zeppelin company now is at 
work on a sister ship of the “Graf,” 
which will be completed about the mid- 
dle of 1934. The “Graf Zeppelin.” he 
said, already has traveled more than 
450.000 miles, and plans have been made 
for the “Grat” vo leave Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, Oct. 15 on a trip to the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition at Chicago 
This trip will be made by way of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, and Miami The 
return trip from Chicago to Germany 
will be made via Seville, Spain. 


James A. Farley, 


Fla 


primarily to 


em- | 


Building Program 
Said to Rest on 
Cities’ Response 


| 
| 


‘Administrator Ickes Tells 


| Mayors They Hold Fate 
Of Public Works in 


Their Hands 


Chance to Construct 
At Low Interest Rate 


Defends Minimum Wages by 
Saying Purpose of Whole 
Plain Is ¢ Raise 
Buying Power 
The full success of Fed public 
works program in promotiz 101uc 
recovery now is large ture hands of 
the mayors of cities. according to Public 
Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes, but 
many of these officials are not satisfied 
that the Federal Government is as liberal 

as it shoula be. 

Objections also have been made on be- 
half of municipalities against payment of 
the minimum wages fixed by the Public 
Works Administration for workers on 
projects for which Federal funds are used, 
but Mr. Ickes thinks that such objectors 
do not view the situation properly. More 
, than mere living wages must be paid, he 
said, to increase buying power, 

Funds Available 

Mr. Ickes. who also is Secretary of the 
Interior, told the Conference of Mayors 
at Chicago, Sept. 23, that the public works 
program “offers the greatest opportunity 
for municipal improvements in the his- 
tory of any country.” 

The National Treasury, he said, is wait- 
|ing to be drawn upon for hundreds of 
| millions of dollars, with a fund in excess 
; Of $1,750,000,000 available for State ang 
municipal projects. The Administratj 
Mr. Ickes declared, has moved a 
moving expeditiously, if circumspecti 
there is a point beyond which it caf 
go. The municipalities must decidgj 
themselves whether they want 
works, he told the mayors. F 
President's Message 
| President Roosevelt, in a message t 
|mayors Sept. 23 assured the city offeils 
| that after their projects have betty sta 
}upon by the Siate Advisory Boards they 
| will be acted upon in Washington with a 
minimum of delay. 
| The President said: “We are at the 
point now where the States and munic- 
| ipalities interested in public works proj- 
;ects should come forward quickly with 
| proposals which will give immediate work 
{to their unemployed.” 

Mr. Ickes explained that the Govern- 
!ment is willing to advance as,an out- 
right gift 30 per cent of a municipality's 
| outlay for labor and material on an ap- 
| proved plan, and will lend the remaining 
70 per cent at 4 per cent interest and al- 
| low as much as 30 years to complete re- 
| payment 
While approved security will be re- 
cuired for the amount of such a loan, 
{the Secretary continued, the Administra- 
} tion will not be as “finicky” about the 
| security as would be the investment bank- 
fers with whom the cities are accustomed 
|} to deal. 
| Terms “Unbelievably Generous” 

“Here is an opportunity,” Mr. Ickes told 
| the mayors’ “to build necessary and de- 
' sirable public works on more favorable 
terms than you have ever had before or 
than you may ever have again. Do you 
need new waterworks, or an extension 
of your present plant? Do you want a new 
or improved sewage system? Do you re- 
quire brides or viaducts or public build- 
ings or roads or new schools? These 
things and others you may have on un- 
believably generous terms 

“But, to our surprise, we find that in 
many parts of the country the Federal 
Government, in offering a grant of 30 per 
cent and a loan of the balance of 70 per 
cent at 4 per cent interest, is being re- 
garded as an ungenerous or even a nig- 
gardly stepfather. There is even a chance 
‘that some of our municipalities will soon 
be calling us ‘Uncle Shylock.’ It is in- 
timated in some quarters that not only 
ought we to give 100 per cent outright, 
but that we should turn the money over 
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| Liquor Trade Marks 
‘Much in Demand 





Flood of Applications Coming 
In, Particularly From 
Foreign Countries 


* Applications for trade marks covering 
spirits, wines and malt liquors are steadily 
increasing in numbe). 

Records of the United States Patent 
Office—disclosed by Conway P. Coe, Com- 
| missioner of Patents. show that in the five 
land @ half months since the legalization 
of alcoholic beer the number of applica- 
tions for trade marks for beer has been 
nearly twice the total filed in any full 
year since 1917 

Applications for trade marks for whisky 
were six times more numerous in the pe- 


riod from April 6 to Sept. 19 this year 
than in any 12 months since 1917 
Nearly five times as many applications 


{or trade marks for wines have been filed 
in the five and a half months since April 
6 last than were received by the Patent 
Office in any full year this side of 1917. 

Many of the applicants are individuals 
and corporations in the various countries 
of Europe, including England, Scotland, 
North Ireland, the Irish Free State, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, Sweden, France, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Switzerland. 
Some applications have come also from 
Canada, Cuba. and Japan 

Applications for trade marks for whisky 
and other distilled alcoholic liquors have 
jexceeded the number of those for beer. 
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Special Hospital | a 
For Criminals III 


In Mind or Body 


Federal Penal Facility De- 
signed to Remove Mental 
And Physical Defects As 
Step to Rehabilitation 





HE PRESIDENT’S 
The Federal penal system now has a 
modern clinical and psychiatric center for 
the care of its mentally and physically 
Cefective prisoners ° 

Opening of its new medical center at 
Springfield. Mo., was announced by the 
Bureau of Prisons of the Department of 
Justice on Sept. 22 and hailed as an “es- 
pecially noteworthy occasion.” 

Its construction was authorized in 1930 
when, after a thorough investigation ol 
Federal prisons, Congress enacted legis- 
lation for “an integrated Federal penal 
and correctional system which will assure 
the proper classification and segregation 
of Federal prisoners, according to their 
character, the nature of the crime they 
have committed, their mental condition 
and other factors.” 

Built at a cost of $2,040,983 and able 
to care for 705 patients, its new hospital, 
according to the Department of Justice 
is modern in every respect and equipped 
completely with a view to the health and 
security of its inmates 

“This institution has no counterpart 
elsewhere in the world,” the official an- 
nouncement of its opening declared. “It 
will serve as the medical center for the 
whole Federal penal system.” 

Will Fill Two Needs 

The new hospital will fill two needs, ac- 
cording to the Department of Justice. The 
first will be “the care of the rapidly mount- 
ing number of Federal prisoners who de- 
velop mental trouble during their incar- 
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part of the time, 


distress among the people. 


recovered from his illness, he 


week. 


parture the President 


ehian field and the United 


the coal fields. 


ceration.” } 
“An equally important need,” the official | 
announcement points, “arises from the | the code workable 


fact that a diagnostic center for all types 
ef physically and mentally disabled pris- 
oners is essential. It has long been recog- 
nized that it is inhuman, unscientific, and 
inconsistent to retain within the confines 
of the average correctional institution 
those unfortunates who are afflicted with 
serious mental or physical disabilities. The 
mission of the correctional institution is 
to turn men out better in mind, character 
and physique than when they were re- 
ceived, if it is to adequately protect the 
public. 

“A very concrete and definite way in 


agreement will result in 


issued a statement saying he 
understanding that the hours 


would be complied with. 


the physical and mental handicaps which 
may have been the fundamental cause of 
the wrong-doing. This hospital is to pro- 
vide the modern facilities needed to ac- 
complish this objective.” 

Explaining the hospital's construction, 


It is the 


perity will be restored to both 
nouncement of its opening said: miners. 
Plan of Hospital Project 

“Generally speaking, the plan follows 
the more recent veterans’ neuro-psychia- 
tric hospitals except that certain addi- 
tional security features were added. The 
buildings are designed so as to conform to | 
specifications for the most modern hos- 
pitals. They form a hollow square and 
give a maximum of air and sunlight to | § 
the patients. The buildings are connected 
by corridors which in addition to serving | 
as connecting passages also form a bar- 
rier against escape. The main building | 
will serve as Administrative Headquarters 
for the whole institution and will contain 
up-to-date facilities for the reception, 
diagnosis and treatment of all types of | 
cases. 

“The land on which the hospital is lo- 
cated, consisting of 445 acres, was donated | 
to the Government by the citizens of 
Springfield, Mo., and was chosen after 
careful inspection and investigation by | 
agents of the Bureau of Prisons as the 
most suitable of about 30 sites offered by 
various cities and towns in the central | 
part of the United States. 

“The total cost of constructing the hos- | 
pital is $2,040,983. It will house, as at | 
present designed, 705 patients, making the 
average bed cost per patient about $2,900. 
This makes the unit cost of the hospital | 
not only less than other comparable in- | 
stitutions, but less than the unit cost of 
most of the correctional institutions re- 


the past. 


signed to cut two ways. 





tute unemployed. 


by the Federal Government. 


zommodities. The purchases 


would be distributed. 
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BU 
slightly ill with a cold and confined to his bed 
President 
tinued during the past week to direct actively the ex- 
tensive organization which the Federal Government 
has set up to aid national recovery and to relieve 


When the Nation’s Chief Executive departed Fri- 
day night on a week-end trip down the Potomac, fully 


with the progress that had been made during the 
He had particular reference to the apparent 
settlement of the long-drawn-out controversy in the 
basic bituminous coal industry. 
affixed 
agreement between the coal operators in the Appala- 
Mine 
after weeks of negotiation, covering wages and work- 
ing conditions for nearly 350,000 miners in coal fields 
which heretofore have been non-union. 

The President, it was stated at the White House, 
regards the completion of this agreement as one of 
the greatest steps ever taken in the coal industry 
and hopes it will point the way to industrial peace in 
This agreement should not be con- 
fused with the permanent fair practice code for the 
bituminous coal industry, also approved by the Presi- 
dent during the week, on Sept. 18. 
minimum wage rates and hours of labor in the va- 
rious coal fields through the country; the labor con- 
tract provided the actual details necessary to make 
It has been estimated that the 
wage 
miners reaching as high as 300 per cent. 

Operators in the Alabama and western Kentucky 
fields did not sign the agreement but the President 


tions of employment which the contract provided ap- 
plied to all, and that furthermore that the collective 
bargaining provision of the National Recovery Act 
In other words, all mine 
operators must deal with the union if their employes 
choose to have the union represent them, whether 
they have signed the agreement or not. 

President’s belief that 
peace restored in the bituminous coal industry, pros- 


Machinery has been set up now for settling 
quickly labor disputes of the kind which have caused 
much of the depressed condition in the industry in 


~ * 


OOD AND CLOTHING FOR UNEMPLOYED.— 
F Another step takey quring the week also is de- 
The President, on Sept. 
21, authorized the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration to buy $75,000,000 worth of surplus food ana 
clothing materials to be distributed among the desti- 
This purchase is to supplement 
and not supplant the relief already being provided to 
3,500,000 families by the States from funds loaned 


lief for the needy, the purchase of such a huge quan- 
tity of food and clothing on the open market is ex- 
pected by the President to help increase the prices of 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration in coopera- 
tion with State and local relief agencies. 
izing the purchases from Federal relief funds the 
President made it plain that the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration would be the final authority both as to 
the purchases made and the places where they 


While the purchases made at the present time will 
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Roosevelt con- 


expressed satisfaction 
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Just before bis de- 
his signature to an 


Workers, reached 


The code fixed 


increases for the 


approved it with the 
and wages and condi- 


with industrial 


the operators and the 


Besides providing re- 


vent but 
will be made by the 


In author- 


the Winter months. 


EPOSITS 


that is needed. 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


be limited to food and clothing, it is possible that some 
quantities of coal may be bought for the needy during 
There is no surplus of bitumi- 
nous coal now, there being only about six or seven 
millions tons above ground, or about one month’s 
supply, according to information furnished the Presi- 
dent. Therefore immediate purchase of coal for the 
needy would not be helpful to the industry. 


* * 


ID FOR THE COTTON GROWERS.—Substan- 
tial Federal aid for the cotton growers of the 
South was assured on Sept. 22 when the an- 
nouncement was made by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration 
make loans*to growers of 10 cents a pound on the cot- 
ton now on plantations—estimated at eight and a half 
to nine million bales in return for pledges to reduce 
next year’s production to 25,000,000 acres. , 
loans will permit the grower to get the money for 
his cotton before it leaves his hands. 

A group of cotton growers came to Washington 
early in the week, announcing their intention of ask- 
ing the President either to use the powers granted 
him by Congress to inflate the currency, which would 
improve the price of their cotton, or else to authorize 
the outright purchase by the Government of half their 
cotton holdings at 15 cents a pound. 
was unable, because of his illness to see the cotton 
growers when they first sought an interview with 
him but he eventually received them in his study at 

the White House on Sept. 21. 
mention currency inflation but merely asked that the 
Government purchase their cotton. 
promised to see what could be done to help and after 
conferring with some of his advisers the announce- 
ment was made of the cotton loan plan. 

President Roosevelt indicated on Sept. 22 that he 
regarded the plan as “quite an important thing” for 
the cotton growers and the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Henry A. Wallace, said he believed it would help the 
farmer get a better price for his product without in- 
volving any very large loan by the Government. The 
loans to the growers, it was explained, will be financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
ernment officials believe that when the price of cot- 
ton advances above 10 cents a pound the demand for 
loans will cease. 


that the 


The growers 
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IN CLOSED 


from others. 


are not sufficiently liquid. 





COs, 
wo 


cently constructed. The institution will 
be headed by Dr. Lawrence J. Kolb of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

“The completion of the medical center 
will represent another progressive step in | 
the Government's program for diversify- | 
ing its penal institutions and will afford 


MOSQUITOES ARE ABSOLVED 
IN SLEEPING SICKNESS SPREAD 


proper medical care to those types of cases 
for which no facilities have heretofo 7 . ] ? : 
ies Senieae,” ofore’ Doctors Who Submitted to 


For Preserving Wild Fowl . ! 
Health Service doctors permitted them- 


selves to be bitten by mosquitoes which 
had previously bitten “sleeping sickness” 
or encephalitis victims has apparently 
given additional confirmation to the belief 
that the disease is not spread by mos-+ 
quitoes. 

The Public Health Service announced 
the experiment Sept. 16. Up to Sept. 23 
none of the doctors submitting to the test 
had shown any signs of the disease. 

Striking differences have appeared in 
the St. Louis epidemic from previous out- 
breaks of sleeping sickness reported in this 
country. 


The only hope for the future of migra- 
tory game birds and the sport of wild- 
fowling is in reducing the number of 
birds killed, according to W. C. Hender- 
son, Associate Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey. He made 
this assertion in an address on “The Con- 
dition of Our Waterfowl,’ ‘delivered before 
the International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners in 
Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 22. 

“I am not speaking,” said Mr. Hender- 
son, “of a catastrophe far in the future, 
but of a thing so imminent that it may 
be seen by most of us.” In former cases children have been 

If the situation in 1934 is less favorable more seriously affected than adults. The 
than in 1933, or even if it is only as good, St. Louis epidemic has been most preva- 
it will be necessary, he predicted, to adopt lent among persons over 40. 
further restrictions or the sport of wild- After affects have appeared rapidly in 
fowling will be doomed. Necessary emer- former outbreaks of encephalitis. Now 
gency measures, he assured the Commis- recovery appears to be complete. 
sioners, will have the strong support f It is also pointed out by Public Health 
the Government to make them effective, Service officials that the present disease 
and he appealed to all sportsmen for co- has affected its victims in a different 
operation. manner, paticularly in the inflamation of 
the brain. 


: ° . Several instances have been reported 
City Mortality Rate where visits to other cities of persons 


y . : » who had been living in encephalitis-in- 

Shows Inc aad for Week fected households in St. Louis have been 
Telegraphic returns to the Bureau of , followed by outbreaks of the disease. This 
the Census from 85 cities with a total | Circumstance, it is pointed out, leads to 
population of 37,000,000 ror the week end- the belief that the disease may be spread 
ing Sept. 9, indicate a mortality rate of by _healthy “carriers.” . 
9.4 as against a rate of 9.0 for the cor- Evidence is increasing that 
responding week of last year. The highest —— 


rate (16.5) appears for Nashville, Tenn., Reading Lamp Is Devised 


and the lowest (3.3) for Hartford, Conn 

The highest infant mortality rate (130) To Be Attached to Book 

appears for Indianapolis, Ind., and the 

lowest for Albany, N. Y.; Canton, Ohio; A reading lamp containing a 10-watt 

Hartford, Conn.; Long Beach, Calif; | bulb and equipped with a special clip 

Lynn, Mass.; Miami, Fla.; New Haven, which enables a reader to attach it to a 
book has been placed on sale in Czecho- 

slovakia. 


Conn.; Oakland, Calif.; Peoria, Ill; 

Somerville, Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; 

Trenton, N. J.; Waterbury. Conn., and The Commerce Department Commercial 

Youngstown, Ohio, which reported no in- Attache’s Office in Prague repcrts that the 

fant mortality. retail price of the complete lamp is 75 
The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.0, cents. The lamp is made of plastic 

for the 36 weeks of 1933, as against a); Other small lamps and bulb containers 

rate of 11.3 for the corresponding period | made of plastic have also recently been 

of the previous year. | introduced in Prague 


r f 


there are a 


The experiment in which three Public | 


Bites Failed to Show Any 


Symptoms of the Disease 


large number of mild cases of sleeping 
sickness which are not reported. 

A Public Health Service doctor states 
that returning from St. Louis to Wash- 
ington he was taken violently sick on the 
train with nausea, and other symptoms 
of encephalitis. But by the time he 
had reached Washington the symptoms 
had disappeared. He is convinced that 
he had sleeping sickness for a few hours 

Public Health Service officials have not 
yet determined that the St. Louis out- 
break is a new disease or merely a varia- 
tion in the usual type of encephalitis 
Maladies which effect the central nervous 
system as does sleeping sickness have a 
tendency to appear from time to time with 
different characteristics. 

A total of 910 cases and 160 deaths had 
been reported from the St. Louis epi- 
demic up to Sept. 20. 


Authority Of President 
To Force Resignations 


the President to remove 
minority member of bi-partisan Gov- 
ernment commissions to replace them 
with minority members of his own choos- 
ing has been questioned. 

Stating that unless he is guilty of mis- 
conduct or malfeasance, he can not be 
required by the President to resign, Wil- 
liam E. Humphreys, member of the Fed- 


The right of 


eral Trade Commission representing the ! 


has refused a_ request 
Roosevelt that he sur- 


minority party, 
from President 
render his office. 

In an interchange of correspondence 
President Roosevelt asked for Commis- 
sioner Humphreys resignation, making it 
clear, however that the request did not 
arise from any misconduct by the Com- 
missioner. Mr. Humphreys refused the 
request pointing out that the only reason 
for which he could be removed was the 
one specifically excluded in the request. 

The request, however, was repeated, but 
Commissioner Humphreys has not re- 
signed and has indicated his desire to re- 
frain from any protracted interchange on 
the question. 
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Realty Protection 
In Tennessee Valley 


Efforts Made to Stop Unjusti- 
fied Land Speculation 


Three divisions of the Federal Govern- 
ment are cooperating to prevent unjusti- 
fied land speculation in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The Department of Justice and the Post 
Office Department are working with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to curtail the 
operations of “land sharks” in their at- 
tempts to use the development program 
in the Muscle Shoals area in schemes to 
dump lots at inflated values on an outside 
public not acquainted with the actual 
conditions. 

In addition, the Authority announced, 
fected counties in the South to caution 
representatives groups and individuals to 
combat unjustified land speculation. Com- 
mittees have been formed in various af- 
fected countie in the South to caution 
land owners against giving options to out- 
siders. 

No immediate activity looking to the 
employment of any considerable number 
of people is contemplated on Government 
projects at Muscle Shoals at the present 
time, the Authority said, and no outside 
labor is needed. 

Most of the property offered for sale 
by the “land sharks,” it was asserted, is 
located outside the bounds of reasonable 
development, and there is little oppor- 
tunity for resale. 


Possible Tax Relief 
From Legal Liquor 


Mr. Byrns Says Some Levies 
_May Be Eliminated 


Forecasting possible legislation at the 


1934 session of Congress, Represenative 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., ma- 
jority leader of the House, announced 


Sept. 22, that prohibition repeal will lead 
to reduction of some of the present Fed- 
eral taxes. 

“It is expected that the House Ways 
and Means Committee. which initiates 
revenue legislation, will make a prompt 
study of what can be done in the way 
of curtailment and adjustment of taxes, 
jin view of the flow of revenue anticipated 


Government 


The P 


The P 


BANKS.—President 
Roosevelt continued to maintain silence on the 
subject of currency inflation in spite of growing 

agitation for inflation from different quarters and 

agitation against inflation 
much consideration during the week, however, to dif- 
ferent measures which are regarded in Washington 
as being designed to ayoid currency inflation. 
was the cotton loan plan, another a plan to release 
the frozen assets in closed banks. It 
that there are still about $3,000,000,000 of these 
frozen assets. 

It was announced on behalf of the President that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, William H. Woodin, 

who has been away from Washington because of ill- 

ness, was coming to the capital immediately to dis- 

cuss this subject with the President. 
believes that a great many banks are perfectly sol- 

In these cases 

the Government plans to give the banks more capital 

to make them liquid, if they cannot secure the capital 
elsewhere. The same rule that has been applied, and 
is being applied, in unemployment relief will be fol- 
lowed. Each comunity will be asked to put up a fair 
share of the money needed to make the banks liquid, 
if they can do so. Some communities may not be able 
to put up any money, others may be able to put up all 
If the Government is convinced the 


He gave 


is estimated 


The President 


« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Progress of Recovery Program Satisfactory to President---Money to Be Spent With Farmers 


To Provide Relief for Needy---Loans on Cotton in Hands of Growers 
* | 


communities are doing all they can, then the Govern- 
ment, operating through the R. F. C., will do all that 
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is necessary. 


of 


resorting to 


sity 


would 


These 


Government attitude 
fixing. 


resident 


did not what he could sell. 


resident 


gressmen. 


Gov- 


along the same line. 


One 


to work.” 


of the total amount. 


Other plans are being considered to release frozen 
assets in closed banks, thereby increasing credit and 
the amount of money in circulation without the neces- 


Henry Morganthau, Jr., head of the Farm Credit 
Administration, has ordered his forces to push out 
$400,000,000 in credit for refinancing farm mortgages 
before Dec. 1 to relieve the pressure on farm debtors 
and to open closed banks in rural regions. 


inflation of the currency, together with Govern- 

ment price fixing of farm products, comes princi- 
pally from groups representing the farmer, who is 
finding the price of the things he buys rising faster 
than the price of the things he ha sto sell. 
absence of any direct statement from the President 
on the subject, therefore, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Wallace, naturally is regarded in Washing- 
ton as the Administration’s spokesman as to the 


[[‘infiation of AND PRICE FIXING.—Pressure for 


Speaking before the Grain Dealers Association in 
Chicago on Sept. 20, Mr. Wallace said that currency 
inflation now, coupled with price fixing of farm prod- 
ucts, might upset the whole recovery program. 
answer to the problem of the farmer, was controlled 
production, that is, the farmer should produce only 
Mr. Wallace made it plain that 
the Government was willing to help the farmers but 
that they must also help themselves. 
ing of more money would not help while over-produc- 
tion of farm products continued. 

Many of the farm organizations, of course, take is- . 
sue with this viewpoint and are continuing to urge 
currency inflation and price fixing through their Con- 


UNICIPALITIES 
Another phase of the Government’s recovery 
program—getting unemployed men in cities 

back to work through public works projects—was 
given considerable attention during the week by the 
President and his advisers. 
message on Sept. 22 to the United States Conference 
of Mayors meeting in Chicago urging the mayors 
to cooperate with Government in its public works 
program and the Public Works Administrator, Harold 
L. Ickes, addressed the mayors in persons on Sept. 23, 


Previously some of the mayors had declared at the 
conference that procrastination in distributing public 
works funds had put the whole recovery movement in 
jeopardy. Mayor Curley, of Boston, answered these 
criticisms by saying that provisions in the law, put 
there by Congress to safeguard against fraud, and 
not lack of Government cooperation, was responsible 
for the delay in distributing funds. 
velt, in his message, made indirect reference to these 
criticisms when he said: “We will match speed with 
you. The money is available and we want to put men 


: Mr. Ickes, in his address, took note of another ob- 
jection advanced by some municipalities for their 
failure to take advantage of the opportunity to draw 
on Government funds for needed improvements, the 
Government making an outright gift of 30 per cent 
w This objection related to the 
minimum wage rate fixed by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, which had an effect on the wage rate 
paid on other municipal works. 
such objectors take a wrong view of the situation. 
More than mere living wages must be paid, he said, 
to increase buying power. 


outright currency inflation. 
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PAPER MAY YET BECOME 
INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTH 





‘Bureau of Standards Approves Products Made From 
Turpentine Pines 








News print paper manufacture may be- 
come an important industry for the 
South. 

Such paper manufactured from aban- 
doned turpentine trees recently has been 
tested at the Bureau of Standards by 
Burton W. Schribner, chief of the Paper 
Division of the Bureau. Mr. Schribner 
says that the paper meets all the re- 
Guirements for newspaper use, having a 
good printing format and the necessary 
whiteness. 

The samples which were tested were 
furnished by Dr. Charles H. Herty, a 
former president of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, and now chief of the Di- 
vision of Pulp and Paper of the Georgia 
State Department of Forestry. 

While Mr. Scribner has not been fur- 
nished data with regard to the cost of 
production he has been assured a process 
has been evolved by Dr. Herty which has 
distinct economic 
country and which may result in elim- 
inating a large portion of the imports of 
newsprint pulp from Canada. 

The Lumber Division of the Commerce 
Department has received reports at vari- 
ous times of the experiments which have 
been conducted to find some use for the 
enormous acreage of pines from which 
turpentine has been drawn. Reports in- 
dicate that 750,000,000 cords of such timber 
become available each year, an amount 
sufficient to provide a large proportion of 
the news print consumed annually in the 
United States. 

Dr. Herty, in submitting the samples 
of the paper he has manufactured to the 
Bureau of Standards, explained that a 
mill in Georgia is now producing the 
paper. Printed newspapers were included 
in the samples. 








from liquor taxes when prohibition repeal 


is in effect,” he said. 

“I hope it will not be necessary to con- 
tinue the Federal tax on gasoline, which 
is now superimposed on the State gaso- 
line taxes, so this field of revenue may 
be left to the States.” 

He advocated legislation for extension 
of credit facilities to small 
, houses. 


importance for this | 


business 


Newsprint standards do not require an 
especially high grade of paper, according 
to Mr. Scribner. He points out that dura- 
bility is not an important factor but that 
the paper must be of sufficient quality to 
take a clear impression of type. 

Spruce has been commonly used as a 
source of newsprint. Since much of the 
spruce used in manufacture of newsprint 
now comes from Canada, transportation 
has been a large factor in newsprint costs 

Reports made to the Bureau from 
Georgia indicate that many southern 
business men expect that the new process 
will eliminate much of the use of Cana- 
Gian newsprint in the South. 
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Regional Groups 
For Mediation of 
Labor Difficulties 


Labor Board Activities to Be 
Expanded as Part of En- 
forcement of the Trade 
Codes 


New regional agencies, operating under 
the National Labor Board, and charged 
with the task of mediating the growing 
number of trade disputes, are soon to 
be created. 

A joint statement issued Sept. 23 by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman of 
the Labor Board, and Hugh S. Johnson, 
National Recovery Administrator, told of 
the plan to expand the activities of the 
Labor Board. 

Pending appointment of regional Labor 
Board representatives, local compliance 
boards, operating under the President's 
Reemployment Agreement, will report 
threats of strikes or lockouts or labor dis- 
putes growing oui of alleged noncompli- 








ance with the blanket code These re- 
ports then will be referred to Senator 
Wagner. 
Cases of Hardship 
The important functions of the Com- 


pliance Boards, it is pointed out, are to 
obtain, through education and concilia- 
tion, compliance with the President's Re- 
employment Agreement by employers and 
to investigate applications for exceptions 
under that section of the agreement 
|! where compliance would result in great 
hardship. Compliance boards are not to 
arbitrate or mediate labor disputes, the 
announcement say. 

The statement issued by General John- 
son and Senator Wagner follows: 

“The National Labor Board was set up 
by the President as a part of the National 
Recovery Administration to handle labor 
cisputes. The National Recovery Admin- 
istration has recently asked all communi- 
ties to organize local Compliance Boards 
to secure adherence to the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement. These local Com- 
pliance Boards have never been given au- 
thority to deal with labor disputes. 

Regional Agencies 

“It is contemplated that ingthe near 
future the National Labor Boa will set 
up regional agencies for mediation in the 

case of labor disputes. Until that time, 
when there is an active or threatened 
|lockout or strike in a community which is 
brought to the attention of the local NRA 
| Compliance Board, this Board should re- 
‘port that fact immediately to the National 
Recovery Administration for refcrence to 
'the National Labor Board. Simularly, if 
any case of noncompliance which the 
Compliance Board is handling threatens to 
turn into a labor dispute this case should 
be similarly reported for reference to the 
National Labor Board in Wasihngton. 

“There has never been any difference of 
opinion or conflict of authority between 
|the administrative side of the National 

Recovery Administration and its National 
|Labor Board. They have clear and defi- 
| nite functions. We are working together 
in the closest harmony for the common 
| good.” 

The Recovery Administration, it was as- 
| serted, is depending on Compliance Boards 
| for a major contribution to the ultimate 

success of the recovery program. Through 
| the nearly 5,000 such boards to be created, 
| the Administration's rulings and policies 
will be available to employers for prompt 
clarification of the misunderstandings 
which are -esponsible in most cases for 
noncompliance with the President's 
Agreement 

Reports from Compliance Boards already 
organized and functioning indicate that 
thousands of complaints against employers 
have been adjusted since the boards were 
established. 


Investigation of Fees 
Paid to Postmasters 
Swelling Cancellation by Mail- 
ing Packages Charged 


Declaring Government inspectors are 
investigating a number of fourth-class 
postmasters, in rural communities, for al- 
leged mailing of bricks, boards, oyster 
shells and other bulky articles so as to 
increase their own salaries from stamp 
cancellations, Representative Cochran 
(‘Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., announced Sept. 
23 that such abuses, if found, will be cor- 
rected by Executive Order or by Con- 
gress. 

He predicted prosecutions and a@ number 
ot dismissals may result from the in- 
quiry, as well as possible discontinuance 
of some fourth-class offices. Fourth-class 
postmasters. he said, receive 160 per cent 
on the first $75 of postage they cancel, 
85 per cent on the next $100, and 75 
per cent on all in excess of $175, besides 
allowances for box rentals, rent. light, 
fuel and equipment and commission on 
money orders they issue. 

He declared that post office inspectors 
have reported that postmasters have in- 
vented many schemes to swell their can- 
cellation fees and that there have been 
cases of a postmaster writing notes on 
pieces of board and mailing them to his 
family, and of others who have mailed 
groceries to relatives and friends for de- 
| livery by rural carriers. 
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F ood and Clothing 
For Needy From 
Surplus Products 


President Makes 75 Million 
Available to Purchase 
Supplies for Distribution 
By Relief Agencies 


“combined attack on the food 
surplus and hunger problems” has been 
initiated’ at the personal direction of 
President Roosevelt. 

The Government will spend $75,000,000 
on this new attack aimed at “the eco- 
nomic paradox which has choked farms 
with an abundance of farm _ products 
while many of the unemployed have gone 
hungry.” 

Meat. dairy. poultry. cotton and cot- 
tonseed products will be purchased with 
funds of the Agricultural Adjustment 
and Federal Relief Administrations and 
distributed to needy unemployed through 
the latter organization 

Extended to Coal 

President Roosevelt added on Sept. 22 
that extension of purchasing program to 
coal, one of the major relief commodities, 
was being considered but that no decision” 
had ben reached. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that there was no surplus of coal 
since the supply above ground would meat 
normal demands for only about one 
month 

Returning to the question of purchasing | 
agricultural products, the President ex- 
plained, that Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Relief Administrator, would have to de- 
termine the character, time and location 
of the purchases as well as the distribu- 
tion questions. 

Food Distribution for Relief 

The White House, in a statement ex- 
plaining the new plan, said: 

The President announces a program to 
help correct one of the most flagrant 
maladjustments of American economic 
well-being. Through his action much of 
the oversupply of important foodstuffs 
and staples will be placed in the hands of 
the destitute unemployed who are living 
on the short shrift of public unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Following conferences with Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, George 
N. Peek, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istrator, and Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, the 
President announced that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration is pre- 
paring to make further purchases of sur- 
pluses for distribution by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to the 
unemployed in the various States. 

The announcement followed the recent 
allocation by Mr. Hopkins of 100,000,000 
pounds of cured pork which had been 
processed recently from millions of hoes 
purchased from surpluses by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
The meat will go to the various State re- 
lief administrations for distribution to 
the unemployed on their relief rolls. 


Products to Be Handled 

Additional products under considera- 
tion for similar handling include, among 
others, beef, dairy and poultry products 
and products of cotton and cotton seed. 

There are approximately 3,500,000 
families now on relief rolls throughout 
the country. It is known that even with 
recent improvements in relief adminis- 
tration resulting in higher standards of 
relief, the amounts of food and clothing 
given the destitute are still inadequate 
On the other hand, in large part, because 
these millions of potential consumers are 
not able to purchase a normal amount of 
commodities, huge surpluses of basic food 
products are glutting the markets and 
making their production unprofitable to 
farmers. 

By using funds of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, supplemented 
by those of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, and the nation-wide 
network of State and local relief admin- 
istrations for distribution, a real effort 
to bridge the gap between supplies and 


A new 


consumption will be made. In this way 
two major objectives of the recovery 
program will be promoted—feeding and 


clothing the unemployed more adequately 
and hastening the agricultural recovery. 

It was emphasized that the commodi- 
ties given the unemployed will be in ad- 
dition to amounts they are now receiv- 
ing, wherever they are now inadequate, 
for the purpose of giving them reasonable 
standards of sustenance. They will add 
to and not replace items of relief already 
provided. 

Hoarding Market Disturbance 

In removing the surpluses from the mar- 
ket, carefully applied safeguards will fore- 
stall any disturbance of the regular chan- 
nels of production, processing, and distri- 
bution. 

The President said he considered the 
program arranged between the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration-and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
one of the most direct blows at the eco- 
nomic paradox which has choked farms 
with an abundance of farm products while 
many of the unemployed have gone hun- 
gry. He has directed the departments cen- 
cerned to expedite in every possible way 
their combined attack on the food-sur- 
plus and hunger problems. 

While this joint effort is being made to 
increase domestic consumption of sur- 
plus farm products, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration will intensify its 
program of preventing accumulation of 
farm surpluses so great that they cannot 
be consumed. but result only in ruinous 
prices to farmers, destroying purchasing 
power and aggravating rural and urban 
distress. 


President Supports 
St. Lawrence Treaty 








New York and Mississippi In- 
terests Favor Project 


President Roosevelt expressed his sup- 
port for the St. Lawrence Seaway treaty 
with Canada Sept. 20 and endorsement 
of the proposed seaway was voiced by 
Prank P. Walsh. chairman of the New 
York Power Authority, and Col. Robe rt I 
Randolph, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, after a conference 
with the President. 

Chairman Walsh said the New York Au- 
thority is 100 per cent back of the project 
He pointed out that in his State more 
energy is going to waste in the St. Law- 
rence than Boulder Dam and Muscle 
Shoals together will produce. 

Col. Randolph pointed out that the sea- 
way will provide continuous navigation 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and described it as essen- 
tial in development of a national system 
af waterways. ; 





, will be issued and designs tentatively ap- 











Federal Aid in Financing 
Reopening of Banks 











President to Make R. F. C. Funds Available—Banking 
Policy of Making Only Liquid Loans Defended 





was the Government renewed its 

efforts to restore liquidity to banks 
remaining closed as a result of the March 
banking holiday and thus to pave the 
way for their reopenings, going banks, in 
the face of repeated Government demands 
for more liberal credit policies insisted on 


maintaining the liquidity they have 
achieved 
President Roosevelt is pushing new 


plans to reopen closed banks with fresh 
cash invested by the banks’ communities 
and by the Federal Government. 

Many banks which are sufficiently sol- 
vent, the President explans, are not suf- 
ficiently liquid. Their assets, although 
sound over a long period of_time, are not 
capable of the quick conversion into cash 
which constitutes liquidity. 

To reopen such banks, according to the 
President, their local communities will be 
encouraged to invest new capital in them, 
thus supplying them with fresh cash suf- 
ficient to give them a working liquidity. 
If a community does all it is able to do 
and still can not equip the banks for 
opening, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will complete the work with 
Federal cash subscriptions to bank stock 


Aid in Communities 
Which Give Banks Help 
The work will be pushed on the same 
basis as relief work. Communities doing 
their share will receive Government aid. 
Others will not, the President explained. 
Defending the practice of maintaining 


| liquidity in the face of repeated demands 


for more liberal credit extensions to help 
the recovery program, banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve system nevertheless have in- 
creased their credit lines. 

Reports to the Federal Reserve Board 
trom members banks in 90 leading cities 
show that, in the week ended Sept. 13, 
these. institutions increased commercial 
loans by $58,000,000, bringing them to a 
total of $8,596,000,000. 

On Sept. 19, however, W. W. Smith, 
Chairman of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, after a meeting of that body attended 
by a representative of member banks in 
each reserve district, issued a statement 
in which he defended the practice of mak- 
ing only liquid loans and deplored criti- 
cism aimed at banks. 


Advisory Council Defends 
Loan Restriction Policy 

The Advisory Council consists of one 
member from each of the 12 Federal 
reserve disfricts chosen by the member 
banks in that district. It acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Federal Reserve 
Board, making recommendations which 
the Board is not bound to follow. 


Although Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
in his plea for more liberal credit for the 
recovery program, had declared that 
“risks must be taken” and that “40 per 
cent liquidity” is sufficient, the statement 
by the Advisory Council declared that 
banks had no righi to'make anything but 
liquid loans 

“It should be remembered that the 
money to be loaned is the property of 
depositors,” the statement said. “However. 
banks must be in a position to meet the 
demands of depositors from time. to time. 
Therefore, they should not make loans 
that either can not be collected within a 
reasonable time or are not eligible for 
rediscount at Federal reserve banks.” 

“Banks are being unfairly and widely 
criticized on the presumption that they 
are refusing to make loans,” Mr. Smith 
declared in his statement 


Criticism Described 
As Unfair and Harmful 


Members of the council explained that 
the criticism of banks for not making 
loans had been injurious and unjust, and 
that Mr. Smith's statement was in answer 
to such criticisms. The reply was di- 
rected especially at remarks made by Mr. 
Jones and Walter J. Cummings, Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Both of these officials have declared in | 
public statements that, because the in- 
surance corporation will protect banks 
against fears of depositors, the banks had 
less need to be liquid and were free to 
make some slow loans. Members of the 
Advisory Council disagreed with this 
view, saying banks still had to meet de- 
positor demands and therefore had to 
have assets which could be quickly con- 
verted into cash 


. + | 
Right to Extend Loans | 
. + . | 
To Private Enterprise 
Unless banks make adequate loans to| 
industry, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, through Chairman Jones, | 
has threatened to form mortgage corpora- 
ions through which Government loans 
will pass to industry without bank aid. 
This threat advanced one step closer to 
realization during the past week when the 
suggestion was made that the agencies 
of the old National Credit Corporation, 


| formed by private capital in 1931 as a 


predecessor to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, be used as a skeleton around 
which to form a national system of lend- | 
ing agencies. } 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has no express right to lend directly 
to these private enterprises. By a liberal 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 





Designing of Postage Stamps: 
— How Planned and Approved 


Portraiture of American Statesmen and Heroes as National 
Gallery—Proposals for Improving Results 


ESIGNS of the postage stamps of the 

United States have been subjected to 
never-ceasing criticism. Much of such 
criticsm 1s directed to the art value in 
respect to choice and treatment of sub- 
ject and technical execution of the en- 
graving; other criticism is aimed at such 
standard policies of designing which pro- 
vide a formula for portraiture and scenic 
reproduction and lettering. The mechan- 
ical processes employed also are frequently 
objected to. 

There are some hard-headed business 
men who regard the postage stamp as an 
acknowledgement of prepayment for mail 
transportation and no more—who urge 
that a numeral to designate the different 
denominations should be the main feat- 
ture of the design, serving to simplify 
use of stamps of right value to cover 
postage rates. The predecessor of the 
present Postmaster General, moved by 
criticisms of the designs selected and sug- 
gestions for improvement, for a brief time 
entertained the idea of holding an open 
hearing to discuss the advisability of 
using reproductions of natural views, flow- 
ers and animals found in America as ap- 
propriat2 symbolism for stamp designing. 
Portraits on Stamps 
As National Gallery 

There are those who consider the por- 
traiture too small, and would have the 
face cover the larger part of the stamps; 
they point to the artistic success of many 
stamps with this characteristic issued for 
other nation’s postal service. Many be- 
lieve in portraiture on the postage stamp 
as presenting a national gallery of Amer- 
ican notables, but would have greater va- 
riety and more perfect execution. 

The application of economy to produc- 
tion of stamps has also resulted in pro- 
tests When the two commemorative 
stamps—to mark the anniversary of the 
discovery of Hawaii, then named the 
Sandwich Islands, by Captain Cook, and 
in honor of Molly Pitcher, Revolutionary 
heroine—were “designed” merely by over- 
printing, or surcharging, stamps of the 
current issue in black ink with the words 


“Hawaii” and “Molly Pitcher,” strong dis- | raved on stamps, providing the only na- 
satisfaction was expressed in many letters | tional portrait gallery, are usually repro- 
received at the Post Office Department/|ductions of conventional portraits readily 
and at the White House, and in philaletic| recognized by the public. 
| of Benjamin Franklin 
| Stamps and of George Washington on 
| the 2-cent stamps have appeared on reg- 


publicauions 

Proposal for Approval 

By Fine Arts Commission 
Suggestions have been made that all 

designs for postage stamps be submitted 

for approval to the Fine Arts Commission, 

or be developed by a group of individuals 

practically, technically and artistically 

qualified to produce a result creditable to 

the American Government and its people. 
However, the Bureau of Engraving and 


Printing has been responsible for design- 


ing postage stamps ever since it was es- 
tablished to take over the task of pro- 
ducing postage stamps and other paper 
securities of the Government; and the 
Postmaster General or his representative 
has exercised the prerogative of passing 
judgment to accept, reject or suggest. 
Two designs are now in process of de- 
velopment. These are for stamps to 
commemorate the second trip of Admiral 
Byrd to the Antarctic, which is to start 
this week, and to commemorate the pros- 
pective trip in October of the Graf Zep- 
pelin from Germany to Chicago by way 
of Rio de Janeiro. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has announced that both stamps 





| would be a stenographer 


proved. The Byrd stamp will be of the 
three cent letter-mail denomination, while 
the Zeppelin commemorative will be a 50 
cent stamp available for postage on mail 
which the big airship will carry out of 
the country on its return trip. 
Subjects of Designs 
Of Commemorative Stamps 

Commemorative stamps—the first of 
which in the United States were issued 
in 1893 te commemocrate the discovery of 
America by Columbus and in honor . of 
the Columbian Exposition at -Chicago 
which also marked that event—are as a 
rule anniversary remembrances of the 
birth of some hero or of some happening 
significant in American history or mark 
the passing of some prominent American, 
as in the case of the Harding mourning 
stamps 

Often designs for such commemorative 
stamps are suggested and drawings sub- 
mitted by sponsors of the particular issue 
of the commemorative stamp. Sometimes 
such designs are accepted or accepted in 
modified form; more often the Govern- 
ment designers proceed to develop their 
own ideas into the design that eventually 
appears on the stamp when issued. 

Historic accuracy is sought by the ar- 
tistic staff of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in their efforts to produce 
an effective and appropriate design. A 
study is made of the _ suggestions and 
drawings submitted by sponsors and of 
the records and photographs which may 
be offered to illuminate the historic sub- 
ject of commemoration, and available ma- 
terial in the Library of Congress is also 
studied. 


Interesting Details 


In Technical Processes 

Then a drawing or drawings are made; 
sometimes these designs are engraved and 
printings made on card board and be- 
come what are known as trial proofs. 
When the Postmaster General has ap- 
proved, the designs are engraved for use 
in printing the stamps 


Portraits of great Americans as en- 


The portrait 


on the 1-cent 


ular issues for many years. 

The portrait of William Penn, appear- 
ing on a recent commemorative stamp, 
With its accompanying design, has re- 
ceived considerable commendation as an 
artistic presentation. The design of the 
Stamp commemorating the invention of 
the incandescent light by Thomas A. 
Edison, showing an electric light globe 
aglow with light, was considered by former 
Postmaster Brown as the most attractive 
design of his administration; many com- 
mentators, however, say they find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish the bulb from a repre- 
sentation of a gas balloon about to ascend. 

The President took a hand in consid- 
ering the design for the recently issued 
NIRA commemorative stamp. It is re- 
ported that President Roosevelt insisted 
that a moustache be added to the face 
of one of the human figures to preclude 
any idea that the face was intended for 
a portrait of himself; when it was decided 
to place a woman's figure in the group, 
the question is said to have arisen as to 
what field of industry she should repre- 
sent, with agreement reached that she 


, decrease 


Teachers Suffer | 
From Economies 


In Public Schools 


More Than 5,000 Idle in 
Nine States and Others 
Face Similar Situation; 
Many Salaries Unpaid 





Eighteen States are showing a material 
this year in the number of 
teachers they are employing in their pub- 
lic school systems. In nine States alone 
there are more than 5,000 unemployed 
teachers. | 

On the basis of this report from State | 
Superintendents of Education, the Fed-/ 
eral Office of Education estimates that 
there will be 80,000 unemployed teachers | 
this year. } 

Superintendent of Education Charles A. | 
Lee. of Missouri, speaking before the 
meeting in Washington, Sept. 15, of the 
National Council of State Superintendents | 
and Commissioners of Education, sum- | 
marized the school situation as follows: 

Two million children were affected last 
year by the curtailment of school terms 
and indications are that the number will 
be increased this year 

Teachers salaries are now from 5 to 
40 per cent below the 1929-30 level. In 
some States more than one-half of all | 
the teachers employed will receive less 
than $400 this year. 

Unpaid teachers’ salaries total $40,000,- 
000. In some cases teachers taught eight 
months last year and received pay for 
only two. 

The number of children for each 
teacher has increased in many school sys- 
tems until it is no longer possible to main- 
tain adequate teaching standards. 

Enforcement of the industrial code reg- 
ulation against child labor will further 
increase this teaching load. 

School supplies are badly in need of re- 
placement in many districts. 

Health and physical education pro- 
grams, kindergarten facilities, and music | 
and art have been seriously curtailed. | 

So serious has the situation become in 
a number of school districts that public | 
schools have been eliminated and are be- 
ing replaced with a tuition system. 

State Superintendents of Education re- | 
port that 18 States have decreased the 


tion this year. They also report that sal- 


ary decreases are in prospect for teachers , 
No reports on this subject | 


in 23 States. 
have been received from 21 States. 

Sixteen out of the 33 State Superin- 
tendents making reports on the school 
situation state that there will be a de- 
crease in school expenditures this year 
as compared with last year. 


| 


amount of aid they are giving to educa- | 








High Wages as Prerequisite 
— To Public Works Loans —— 








Objection by Cities to Payment of Higher Scales Is Found | 
To Be Diminishing, Says Public Works Aide 





The doctrine of high wages is being 


spread throughout the Nation by the} 


Public Works Administration. 

The wage scales which have been es- 
tablished for public works projects are 
much higher in many communities than 
prevailing rates of pay. Some objection 
has been expressed by municipalities which 


| have considéred the public works wages 
too high. This objection to public works | 
; loans on this account is now diminishing. 


Such is the conclusion reached by Col. 
Henry M. Waite, Deputy Administrator 
of the Public Works Administration, as 
a result of a trip which he completed 
Sept. 21. 

Col. Waite says that most of the oppo- 
sition of municipal officials to the wage 
scale was removed when he explained 
that the Federal grant of 30 per cent 
more than offsets the increased labor 
cost and that the rates calculated on a 
30-hour weekly, basis do not amount to 
more than the usual wages. 


Public Works Labor 
Not Up to Goal Set 


The Deputy Administrator found serious 
situations in some States and cities due 


;to the fact that they have reached their 


bonded indebtedness limits, In most 
Places, however, the municipalities are 
conscientiously endeavoring to get their 
finances in a condition whereby they can 
apply for public works funds. 

Col. Waite states that his observation 
of activity of the field force of the Public 
Works Administration and of the attitude 
of municipalities leads him to believe that 
sufficient projects are now in course of 
preparation to exhaust the $3,300,000, 
public works fund by Jan. 1. 

The Public Works Administration is con- 


| tinuing to emphasize the necessity of speed | 


in submission of public works projects and 
in getting approved projects started. 


Allotment Ordered 
For Army Housing Plan 
Employment on public works projects 
still lags behind the objectives set by 
the Administration. 
the number of men given employment 
have been issued by the Administration 
but reports from different Federal agen- 
cies indicate that approximately 50,000 
men are now employed on public works 


| construction. 


The figures on employment up to Sept. 
22 were in round numbers: Boulder Dam, 
7,000; road construction, 18,000; agricul- 
ture, 5,000; seacoast defense projects, 1,- 


No official figures of | 


000; reclamation, 8,000 and miscellaneous, 
1,700. This does not include employment 
on non-Federal projects. 

An allotment of $54,709,358 to provide 
housing facilities for the Regular Army 
was the major allotment of funds made 
by the Public Works Administration dur- 
ing the week. This sum is to be spent 
on construction and reconditioning work 
at 32 Army posts in 19 States. 

The original housing program of the 
Army as prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
| neers and prepared for submission called 
for an expenditure of $135,000,000. A sec- 
ond allotment is to be made for Army 
housing, it has been announced by the 
Public Works Administration. 


Other Allotments Made 
During the Past Week 


Other major allotments made during 
the week include: $1,446,000 to Daven- 
port, Iowa, for a bridge; $1,500,000 to 
| Salem, Oreg., for waterworks; $2,040,500 
|} to Chicago for a nurses dormitory for 
| the Cook County hospital; $133,000 to 
| Oklahoma City, Okla., for school build- 
| ings; $325,000 to Fremont, Ohio, for a 
storm sewer; $250,000 to Evanston, IIl., 
for a reservoir; and $250,000 to Manches- 
ter, N. H., for a similar purpose. 

An allotment of $194,000 to Cleveland, 


Ohio, for an incinerator and $8,990,- 
000 for sewers; $290,000 to Louis- 
ville, Ky., for a sewage system; $250,- 


000 for the Bonneville Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River; $1,520,000 for lock and dam 
construction on Cape Fear River in the 
vicinity of Wilmington, N. C.; and $1,- 
175,000 for the construction of a lock and 


| dam on the Savannah River below Au- 


000 | gusta, Ga. 


_Money Set Aside 


For Rivers and Harbors 
| The War Department announced dur- 
ing the week that it has made the fol- 
lowing allocations of funds provided by 
the Public Works Administration for ex- 
penditures for rivers and harbors: 
Kanawha River, West Virginia, $6,- 
| 015,000; Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas, 
$1,500,000; San Joaquin River, Stockton 


Channel, Calif.. $990,000; for improve- 
ment of intracoastal waterway, Jack- 
sonville, to Miami,  Fila., 2,000,000; 
Louisiana-Texas intracoastal waterway, 


$872,000; Caloosahatchee River and Lake 
Okeechobee drainage areas, Florida, $4,- 
| 200,000; New York Harbor-New York and 
New Jersey channels, $390,000; New York 
harbor, cut-off channels, from Raritan 
River to Arthur Kill, N. J., $600,000; St. 
Clair River, Mich., $1,700,000. 


Doubled Income , 


Of Government 
From Its Taxes 


Farm Processing and Beer 
Levies Help: Old Imposté 
Reflect Improvement in 
General Business 


As taxes rolled in to the Treasury De- 
partment with double their 1932 volume, 
54 out of the 66 sources from which the 
Federal Government draws its internal 
revenue’ showed higher yields in August, 
1933, than in the same month a year 2go. 

The Treasury Department announced 
Sept. 23 that August internal revenue col- 
lections had risen to $163,157,602 compared 
with $79,940.310 in the same month of 
1932, an increase of $83,217,291 or about 
104 per cent. 

Combined collections for the first two 
months of the new 1934 fiscal year, July 
and August, amount to $294,273,298 com- 
pared with $141,626,778 in the same two 
months a year ago, an increase of $152,- 
646,520 or 107 per cent. Fifty-three out 
of the 66 tax sources have yielded more 
in both July and August than in 1932. 

Yield From New Taxes 

A large share of the increase has been 
due to the imposition of new taxes, the 
Treasury’s records show. Taxes on pro- 
cessing of wheat and cotton, on beer, and 
on capital stock and dividends have been 
imposed since August of last year. 

An equally large share, however, has 
come from improving yields under old 
taxes reflecting in many instances re- 
newed business. Returns from the cigar- 
ette tax, for example, have jumped almost 
$5,000,000 over last year to a total of $62,- 
000,000 thus far in the new fiscal year: 

One of the dozen internal revenue 
sources not joining in the general advance 
was the income tax, which in prosperous 
years has brought the Government as 
much as 56 per cent of all its revenues. 
Still being collected on the basis of 1932 
incomes, the income tax has brought in 
this year only $26,074,392, a decrease of 
$6,465,795 despite higher rates. 

Beer Does Its Part 

Other tax sources which have not ré- 
ported gains are minor; the taxes on 
small cigars and large cigarettes, the tax 
on original issues of bonds and stock, the 
tax on use of yachts and boats, the tax 
on pistols and revolvers, the taxes on ad- 
missions and club dues, the tax on 
proccessed butter and flour, delinquent 
taxes and miscellaneous levies. ‘ 

The tax of $5 a barrel on beer levied 
last April has become one of the Gov- 








ernment’s major sources of internal revy- 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 6.] 

















When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 





BUICK GIVES 














Buick makes 357% quia in 
the total business of its field 





and heres why 


1. MODERN STYLE—with bodies by Fisher blend- 
ing harmoniously into the windstream lines of 


radiator, hood and fenders. 


2.MODERN PERFORMANCE—for which Buick’s 
famous Valve-in-Head Straight Eight engine is 


largely responsible. 


3. MODERN COMFORT—obtained by the use 


of such notable features 
hydraulic shock absorbers 
lation System. 


4.UNEQUALLED DEPEND 


as inertia-controlled 
and the Fisher Venti- 


ABILITY—to which 





more than 1,250,000 Buicks now in service 


bring silent, but convincing proof. 


A GENERAL 


A MOTORS VALUE 





MOQRE AND BETTER MILES 
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, Why Women Rate 


Low Wage Scale 


In Labor Market How Vitamin Content Provides Remedy fer Rickets and Other. 





Keen Competition With Men 
Workers; Sweatshop Con- 
ditions; Wives Who Take 
Jobs to Aid Family 





HE HISTORY of women in industry 

has been darkened by the low wages 
they have been paid. In an industrial 
system where the profits of the manu- | 
facturer depend on low production costs, | 
says the United States Women's Bureau | 
in a survey of industrial changes affecting 
women in the last century, the tempta- 
tion has been to pay the lowest wages for 
which it is possible to obtain workers. 

Because there have been many thou- 
sands more women ready and eager to 
work than there have been jobs available, 
the woman worker has accepted jobs at 
almost any wage rather than be unem- 
ployed. This competition has been made 
keener and her bargaining power has been 
made weaker by the fact that the work 
she has been given to do could be done 
equally well by thousands of other un- 
trained women. 

Extra Spending Money 

Moreover, when women first went into 
factories to work she was still thought of 
as part of a family group whose main sup- 
port came from the men of the household 
—father, husband, or brother. Her wages 
were looked upon as extra spending 
money, not as earnings on which she had} 
to depend for her support. This idea still | 
prevails with many employers and has had 
much to do with keeping women's wages 
at a low level. 

Whatever excuse there may have been 
for this idea in the past, today the wages 
of most women are as necessary as the} 
wages of most men. If the woman worker 
is single, she is likely to have not only 
herself but other people to support—aged 
parents, young sisters or brothers. AS 
sons leave home more than daughters do, 
it falls to the daughters to take over the 
financial responsibility of the family. 

If a married woman is working in a fac- 
tory, a laundry, or a restaurant kitchen, ; 
one may be pretty sure that her husband 
or sons are unemployed, or their wages 
are too low to properly shelter, feed, and 
clothe the family. The earnings of un- 
skilled laboring men in general are not 
large enough to support a family at the! 
American level of health and decency, 
and the earnings of skilled laborers are so| 
reduced by unemployment and part time 
that they, too, fall below a decent family 
standard of living. 

Heavy Household Duties 

Today many women still do some manu- 
facturing within their homes—canning 
and preserving, baking, making clothing 
and house furnishings. But for many 
others a system that has taken their work 
from the home demands that they make 
their contribution by working for wages. 


| 


business averaged less than 37's cents a 
day, ‘and at that time a day’s work aver- | 
aged 12 or more hours. 
were about four times as much as women’s. 
As late as 1863 women in New York had 
weekly wages of only $2, while their hours 
ranged from 11 to 16 a day. 

In 1932 the best available State figures, 
those of New York and Illinois, showed 
women’s average weekly earnings in manu-| 
facturing to be $13.75 and $12.15, respec- | 
tively. The National Industrial Confer-| 
ence Board gives an even lower estimate of 
the average weekly wage of women, 
throughout the country—$11.72. 

Adjusted to the 1932 cost-of-living 
figures, the amount required for board 
and lodging would be $11.63, leaving the | 
average working girl in New York the piti- 
fully small sum of $2,12 a week for cloth- 
ing, car fare, laundry, recreation, and all 
other expenses. Other figures have shown 
conclusively that throughout the Nation 
hundreds of thousands of working women 
are paid far below what it costs to live 
decently and happily. 

Labor Market for Women 

That there are many thousands more | 
women anxious to work than there are, 
jobs open for them to fill has been an 


important factor in keeping women’s | 
Wages down. When the factory gate; 
shows crowds of women seeking work, | 


those employed are forced by competi- 
tion to accept low wages. 

To the hardships of the industrial home | 
worker have been added the hardships of ! 
the girls and women who work in the 
sweatshops of our clothing trades. These 
shops, frequently working on contract for 
larger firms and competing unfairly with 
the many employers who treat their work- 
ers justly. evade labor laws or “run away” | 


tc small communities where regulations 
are less strict or do not exist. The $2.98, 
$3,98, and $4.98 dresses that fill store 


windows today are due to the fact that 
poverty is forcing large numbers of girls 
to work for inhumanly long hours and at 
Starvation wages rather than have no 
work at all. 

The terrible consequences of hundreds 
of thousands of women struggling along 
on wages that are too low to support them 
in health or even decency cannot be dis- 
puted. The privation and suffering en- 
dured by them and their dependents are 
Serious enough, but other grave conse- 
quences follow. 

Low wages, moreover, are disastrous *:0o 
the industrial system itself. As long as 
the workers, who largely make up the buy- 
ing power of the Nation, are not paid suf- 
ficient wages to buy back the goods they 
produce, our industrial system based or 
production for profit cannot operate suc 
cessfully. 





Forty Billion Customers 
Spend 800 Millions 
In Variety Shops 


T= AVERAGE SALE in 5-and-10- 

_cent stores is less than 15 cents, 
it is revealed in data on variety store 
operations made public in connection 
with the recent hearings on the Re- 
tail Code 

The average sale in the 5-cents-to-a- 
dollar stores was reported to be slightly 


in excess of 30 cents. The average 

transaction for all stores in the va- 

riety chain group is about 20 cents. 
These reports indicate that there 


were 40,000,000.000 customers in the 
stores cf the chains in this group, rep- 
resented by 1932 sales of almost $800,- 
000,000. One of the chains reported 
that it sold 573,000.000 articles in 1932. 
more thar 200000.000 of these being 
5-cent articles and more than 200.- 
000,000 10-cent articles. 











CURATIVE 


VALUE OF FISH OILS 


IN ‘DEFICIENCY’ AILMENTS 





Diseases Is Described by Fisheries Bureau 





By JOHN RUEL MANNING 


Chiej Technologist, Division of Fisheries In 


WHAT INFORMATION does the Bure 
oils in the diet? 
people of the United States. 

During recent years the Bureau of 
of information on the use of fish oils i 
been printed in document form and is 
Public Documents, Other information 


“Vitamins A an 


the Bureau. 
Fish oils are of 





Aand D. There a 


ive 
Some of these fi 
John Ruel Manning 


content. 


cause they are a splendid source of vitamins. 
oil has been used for many years as a source of vitamins 


dustries, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 


au of Fisheries have on the use of fish 


How do these oils contribute to the health of the 


Fisheries has gathered a, wide variety 
n the diet. Much of this material has 
available from the Superintendent of 
on the subject is contained in leaflets 


which may be obtained free by writing to the bureau. 


d D in Fish Oils,” Fishery Industries 


Reprint No. 1738-19, is a particularly good discussion of 
the use of fish oils and may be obtained by writing to 


importance in health protection be- 
Cod-liver 


re now other fish oils, such as salmon, 


sardine (California pilchard), tuna, halibut-liver, burbot- 
liver, and menhaden oils, containing these vitamins in 
considerable quantities. 


sh oils exceed cod-liver oil in vitamin 


Vitamins are necessary in order to prevent or 


cure many so-called “deficiency diseases,” such as rickets, scurvy, various res- 


piratory troubles, and so forth. 


Are there any other natural food substances as rich in vitamins A and D 


as fish oils. 
No. Vitamin A is widely distributed 


in foods and may be. obtained in suf- 


ficient quantities in other foods to provide the necessary protection; but, ac- 
cording to scientific investigations to date, no other foods are as rich in this 


vitamin as some of the fish oils. 
sparsely distributed by nature. There 
with fish oils in vitamin D content. 


To what extent do fish oils enter the diet? 
the Bureau showing the best ways in which to use these oils? Are they of any 


Vitamin D is absent from most foods and is 


is no natural food which can compare 


Are there any publications of 


other value aside from their use for human food? 
Fish oils are widely used in human nutrition as a source of vitamin D. 
There are a number of oils other than cod-liver oil which may be used to good 


advantage. 


Some of these products are comparatively new and as yet have 


been little developed for human consumption. 
Investigational Report No. 12 of the Bureau contains a discussion of burbot- 


liver oil and its vitamin content. 


Report No. 3 contains a discussion of the 


value of menhaden fish oils as a source of vitamin D. These two publications 

may be purchased for 5 cents each from the Superintendent of Documents. 
Fish oils are of great value for animal feeding. A large proportion of the 

annual output is used in poultry feeding, being particularly valuable for young 


chicks. 


Bureau of Fisheries Document No. 1065 (10 cents), contains a bibliography 


on the researches which have been made on the use of cod-liver oil in animal | 


feeding. Investigational Report No. 4 (5 cents) discusses the use of menhaden 


fish oil for animal feeding. 


Is salmon oil of value for its vitamin content? 

Salmon oil is an important source of vitamins A and D and the oil in canned | 
salmon is as rich in vitamin D as is cod-liver oil, unit for unit. 

The results of experiments conducted to show the value of salmon oil in the 


treatment of infantile rickets 


are 


discussed 


‘Apples Losing Place 
| As Preferred Fruit 


|Per Capita Consumption Less 
As Oranges, Grapefruit and 
Grapes Grow in Favor 








Total consumption of fruit per person 
| has not changed greatly in the United 
States in the last 30 years. However, says 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
there has been a notable shift from the 
use of apples toward greater consump- 
tion of oranges, grapefruit, and grapes 
and a larger use of the minor fruits. 
Since 1901, the per capita consumption 
of apples has dropped from approximately 
110 pounds to 55 pounds. Market sales 
of all orchard fruits have declined from 
140 pounds per capita to less. than 100. 
Consumption of grapes, grapefruit, and 
oranges has shown the largest rise since 
1897. Lemons, plums and prunes, apricots 
and pears have also shown an increase. 


The consumption of peaches has remained 


on about the same level. | 





Guess-work Prices 
For Prescriptions 


w= VARIANCE in the prices charged 

for the same prescriptions, with fre- | 
quent instances of prescriptions being sold 
below the cost of the ingredients, is re- 
vealed in the analysis recently completed | 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
prescription department of drug stores, | 
made as a part of the National Drug 
Store Survey. 

Throughout the entire study of pre- 
scriptions filled in commercial type and! 
professional drug stores, the report States, 
many inconsistencies in prescription pric- 
ing were found. In some stores such in- | 


| consistencies were less prevalent than in 


oihers, but no store was immune. 

As an illustration of inconsistent pric- 
ing. it is stated that in one store a pre-, 
scription was priced at 85 cents, although ! 
the materials alone cost $1.45. Such un-— 
derpriced prescriptions, it is pointed out,'! 
were not a rare occurrence in the stores 
Studied, and, similarly, other prescrip- | 
tions low in cost of ingredients were sold | 
at unnecessarily high prices. 

The danger to the store in the bad feei- 
ing which is likely to be created among | 


| customers by such mistakes is pointed out. | 


Suggestions are offered for preventing | 
their occurrence. 
One of these suggestions is that the, 


| 
. pharmacist write the price per ounce on | 
in Fishery Industries] {he label of each of his ingredients which | 


Publication No. 1738-22, a reprint of an article which was originally published | are called for most frequently, say the 150 


in The Journal of the American Medical Association. It may be obtained by | : syne Rew roy A t ofthe | 
, ules spen n determining e cost of: e 


. prescription, it is pointed out, would per- 


writing to the Bureau. 


Another article on this subject which may be obtained from the Bureau is 


Reprint 1738-20. 


It contains a thorough discussion of the possibilities of the 


use.of salmon oil as a source of vitamins A and D. 


How can fish oils be obtained? 





most important ingredients. A few min-; 


mit pricing on a businesslike basis and) 
avoid the possibility of hidden losses and 
pricing inconsistently. 

The average price charged for prescrip- 


They may be purchased in bottle containers through the drug or grocery | tions in 1930 in the stores studied was 92 
A hundred years ago it was estimated| stores. The natural oils in the best grades of canned fish are also available to! cents in commercial type stores, and 36 
that women’s wages in every branch of) any purchaser of these canned products. 


Do not throw away the oil 3 
ean, as it is as rich in vitamin 


the canned salmon as it comes out of the 
ds the same amount of cod-liver oil. This is 


Sten. coenings) also true of sardines packed in their natural oil. 





‘ 


cents in professional pharmacies. These | 

prices are based on a study of approxi- 

mately 33,000 preseriptions. . © * 
Comparative prices are shown for 1919, 


This is on the assumption, of course, that you do not cook the oil in the | 1920 and 1930 in professional pharmacies, 


canned fish as it comes out of the can, Further cooking in such case woul 


destroy at least a part of the vitamin content. 


The vitamins in fish oils are a form 


of national health insurance, in that 


they prevent and cure those nutritional deficiency diseases which inevitably 
appear whenever the diet is lacking in these vitamins. Especially are vitamins | 


important for children and young animals. 


Except for certain specially pre- 


pared or synthetic vitamin concentrates, vitamin D can not be obtained in 
adequate quantities in the diet except in fish oils. 


The publications named above are only a few of the examples of the in- 
formation the Bureau has available on ihe subject of the use of fish oils. 


complete list of all publications available may be obtained by writing ,to the 


Bureau. 


The Bureau of Fisheries is glad to provide information which. will 


help in the proper use of fish oils in the diet. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 








“MEN BIG ICE CREAM EATERS 





Fountain Trade 


Outnumber Women and Children as Patrons of Soda 


of Drug Stores 





(Luan PREFERENCES and other | 
‘ elements such as weather, time of! 
Cay and location of the store, which in-, 
fluence the sale of ice cream at drug store 
soda fountations are analyzed in detail 
in two pamphlets, under the title “Ice 
Cream at the Soda Fountain,” prepared 
by W. H. Meserole, of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Men were found to predominate as cus- 
tomers for ice cream products in the druz 
stores. They materially outnumbered | 
women and children as purchasers of ice 
cream as well as the milk beverages, sui- 
daes and sodas in which ice cream was 
served. 

It was found that in the sample group 
of stores, comprised of stores of all rep- 
resentative types, men bought from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the ice cream 
and products using it. The number of 
children customers was small, but prac- 
tically all fountain sales made to chil- 
dren are shown to involve ice cream as 
an ingredient. 

An average of 46.63 per cent of the in- 


ceme received at the soda fountain dur-, 


ice cream and products using it as an 
ingredient. This figure was 53.52 per cent 
in the Summer, and 35.62 per cent in 
Winter. \ 

Wide variation in the sale of ice cream 
products during different periods of the 
day is discovered. The average for all 
types of drug stores is highest between 
8 p. m. and midnight, with another high 
period between 2:30 and 5:30 p. m., and 
lower than average sales prior to 11:30 
a.m. and between 5:30 and 8 p. m. 

Conditioning influences on soda foun- 
tain sales, such as weather, store loca- 
tion and type of customers served were 
found to occasion the widest variety of 
sales performance. This report attempts 
to analyze and evaluate these factors so 
that the druggist may more effectively and 
economically serve his patrons, and the 


ice cream manufacturer may more intelli- | 


gently promote sales of his products to 
each type of store. 

Package ice cream sales are 10 times 
es important at’ neighborhood fountains 


as at fountatins in congested areas. In-| 


come levels were found to bear little if 
any influence on this resident patronage 
in purchasing factory-packed ice cream. 





ing the year, the survey indicates, is from 
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BY FOOD PLANT INVENTIONS 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


includes, there is the possibility it may be 
extended to cover plants reproduced by 
seed. This has been advocated and such 


;@ law could be ‘administered, Dr. Taylor 


points out. 

Plant breeders are attempting to de- 
velop plants which will be immune from 
disease; which will possess large yielding 
properties and have other valuable quali- 
ties. Resistance to cold, drought, heat, 
wind or soil conditions are oth@r qualities 
which are being considered in plant breed- 
ing experiments. 

Canneries have encouraged plant breed- 
ing for the production of certain qualities 
in their product. Tomatoes have been 
developed with a certain texture, flavor 
and color for catsup. Similar results have 
been attained in developing strawberries 
for specific purposes. 

Before the passage of the plant patent 
law, discoverers of new plants were en- 
tirely without protection for their work. 
The originator of a new plant found his 
only hope of financial return through 
high prices for the short time after his 


| discovery was introduced. 


One of the most important fields for 
research, says Dr. Taylor, is in the origi- 
nating of species of plants which will be 
disease resistant. 

The phoney disease has threatened the 
peach supply of Georgia. Blight has 
killed out chestnuts in the East. The 
blister rust threatens the white-pine for- 
ests. 

Development of disease resistant varie- 
ties by the plant breeder offers one of the 
best means of combatting these diseases. 

Dr. Taylor points out many examples 
could be submitted of the tremendous im- 
provement in production of major agricul- 
tural crops which has been made possible 
through improvement of plant varieties. 
Hybrids produced in corn-breeding experi- 


| 


qa}on the basis of a smaller sample. The 


average price in 1910 was 51 cents, in 1930, 
77 cents and in 1930, 86 cents. 





Potato Consumption Trend 
Downward for 25 Years 


Comsumrrion of potatoes per capita 
has been declining in this country 


A|Ssince 1908. The Department of Agricul- 


ture points out that this reduction in the 
use of potatoes has not been accompanied 
by an increase in the use of bread, as 
wheat consumption has also declined. 
The per capita consumption of potatoes 
in the period from 1903 to 1908 was more 
than 175 pounds. For the period of 1928 
to 1933 it was less than 150 pounds. There 
was an increase in consumption in 1932 
as compared with 1930, but it was not 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

















Record Made of Every Death 
Throughout Nation 











Inclusion of Texas Completes National Registration Area; 
Importance of Vital Statistics in Human Relations 





HERE is hardly a relation of life, 

social, legal, or economic, in which the 
evidence furnished by an accurate regis- 
tration of births may not prove to be of 
the greatest value—not only to the in- 
dividual, but to the public at large. 

A birth certificate, it is pointed out 
by the Bureau of the Census, is now almost 
a necessity to prove the age or legitimacy 
of heirs; as proof of age to determine 
the validity of a contract; to establish 
age and proof of citizenship in order tc 
vote; as evidence of legal age to marry; 
to prove claims of widows and orphans 
under the widows and orphans pension 
law; as evidence in the administration 
of estates, the settlement of insurance and 
pensions; in the enforcement of laws re- 
lating to education and to child labor: to 
obtain a passport; and to the claims for 
exemption from or the right to jury and 
militia service. These are a few of the 


reasons why every birth in the United, 


States should be registered. k 
The registration of a death is equally 
important in that certified copies are 
constantly required in courts and else- 
where to establish necessary facts for 
pensions or life insurance, titles and rights 
to inheritance. These records are most 
important to public health officials so that 
they may know the causes of death and 
act promptly to prevent epidemics; to 
measure the success or failure in the 
prevention of diseases; establish the 
health of communities; and guide the 
action of local and State health officials. 


Death Registration Area 
Of United States Complete 


It would be extremely difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the work 
which the Federal Government is doing 
in stimulating complete registration of 
births and deaths in the United States. 
Vital statistics of the United States, 
though late in beginning, now takes its 
stand with all other nations of the world, 
and the interchange of these data is of 
inestimable value to economists, sociolo- 


gists, and public health workers. Vital 
records represent the bookkeeping of 
public health services of all units of 


government, whether city, State or Nation. 

The State of Texas, the Director of 
the Census has just announced, has been 
admitted to the death registration area 
of the United States. This means, that 
for the first time the registration of 
deaths in the United States is complete 
covering every State and the District of 
Columbia, and that the Director of the 
Census, who is charged with the respon- 
sibility of compiling statistics of births 
and deaths, is now able for the first 
time to determine a reliable death rate 
for the United States comparable with 
death rates of other countries. 

It means that the machinery is in 
operation for registering every death in 
the United States as it occurs and for 
recording the disease, accident, or violence 
that caused the death; also the age, sex, 
occupation, and nativity of the decedent; 
thus furnishing adequate data for the 
compilation of mortality statistics. It has 
taken more than 30 years of organized 


| 


} after.” 


FROM WORKSHOP TO SCHOOL 


and persistent effort on the part of the 
Bureau of the Census and a number of 
national agencies to bring about this re- 
sult. 


Vital Statistics 
First Collected in 1902 


The beginning of this movement dates 
back to 1902, when Congress passed the 
act establishing a permanent Census Of- 
fice containing a section providing for 
“the annual collection of statistics of 
births and deaths in registration areas 
for the year 1902 and annually there- 
The act limited the collection of 
such statisties to those States which pos- 


, Sessed “registration records affording satis- 


factory data in necessary detail.” 

At that time there were only 10 States 
and the District of Columbia within the 
requirements. The list included the six 
New England States and the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and In- 
diana. 

Following the passage of this act, the 
Bureau of the Census with the coopera - 
tion of the American Public Health As- 
Sociation drafted an outline for a stand- 
ard or model law for the registration of 
deaths, and began a campaign which had 
for its goal the extension of the registra- 
tion area to cover the entire United 
States. As the State Legislatures, one 
after another, enacted the model law, and 
the registration machinery therein pro- 
vided for was set up and put into op- 
eration, the Director of the Census regu- 
larly made tests to determine whether 
the registration of deaths was complete 
or sufficiently so for statistical purposes. 
If it was, the State was admitted to the 
registration area. 


Birth Area Complete 
Except for Texas 

The admission of a State to the regis- 
tration area, it may be noted, does not 
insure its permanent retention. There 
are several instances in which a State 
has been dropped because it did not keep 
its work up to the standard, or in one 
case, because its registration law was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the courts. But 
in each instance the State was later re- 
admitted. So at present, and for the 


Speeding Phas 


first time, the death registration area for | 


continental United States is complete. 

The birth registration area of the con- 
tirental United States was established in 
1915 and now includes all of the States 
except Texas, or approximately 95 per 
cent of the population. The Federal Gov- 
ernment requires that each State must 
demonstrate that its registraion of births 
is at least 90 per cent complete before 
it is admitted to the registration area, so 
that it may now be assumed that at least 
90 per cent of all births which occurred 
in the registration area of the United 
States are recorded. 

At test of the birth registration in Texas 
is now being conducted. It is hoped that 
within the coming month Texas will pass 
this test, so that for the first time in our 
history the birth and death registration 
areas will be complete. 


Enrollment of 100,000 Children Released From Labor in 
Industry by NRA Codes Is Anticipated 





JROVISIONS of the industrial codes 

which abolish child labor, recently 
promulgated under the NRA, wil! have 
the effect of sending 100,000 children back 
to school this Fall who would otherwise 
be employed in industry. 

The largest numbers of children who 
will be affected by the codes, says the 
United States Office of Education, will be 
found in New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States, and the South. The States 


, sufficient to offset the general downward | in their relative ranking as to numbers 
trend. 
| 


| 
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NGES IN DIET PREDICTED © 


;| treatment should be maintained for 
|} of treatment, the wounds made by 


swelling extends and suction is then 





Cure of Snake Bites by 
Incision Method 
, Of Treatment 


TEEN HOURS of unrelaxed 
treatment by suction and incision 
methods in case of bite from poison- 
ous snakes is recommended by the 
Surgeon General of the Army, Major 
General Robert U. Patterson. 
“Don't be deceived by the appar- 
ent healthy condition of the victim 
within the first 10 or 15 minutes,” 
Surgeon General Patterson warns. 
“Twenty-four to 36 hours usually 
elapse before fatalities occur, and 


at least 15 hours.” 
In the suction and incision method 


the snake are cut as many as 120 
times through the skin as far as the 


applied. A double number of inci- 
sions is recommended in case of 
doubt, rather than undertreatment. 

The rattlesnake, the copperhead 
and the cotton-mouth moccasin are 
the most common poisonous snakes 
in the United States, says Surgeon 
General Patterson. They may be 
recognized by their triangular heads, 
thick necks, stout bodies and the 
blin pit between eyes and nostrils. 

Improved suction methods have re- 
duced mortality from sn&ke bites as 
about 150 deaths yearly in the United 
States. Snake bites kill about 29,000 
people in India every year. 
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,; Luther Burbank, was among the first to 
submit new varieties of plants for pat- 
ents. Patents have been issued to her for 
three varieties of plums, for peaches and 
several other new plants. 

Roses have predominated in the number 
of patents granted. More than 29 new 
varieties have been patented. Carnations, 
freesias and dahlias are other floral varie- 
ties on Which patents have been issued. 

Secretary of the Inferior Ickes holds a 
patent on a dahlia of a coral red color 
shading to Eugenia red toward the center. 
His patent is No. 19 and was granted July 
19, 1932. 

Plums, strawberries, 


peaches, cherries, 


ments have yielded 20 to 40 per cent more, grapes, and the dewberry, bramble, pecan, 


than the best of the ordinary varieties. 
Most agricultural crops have been im- 
proved through careful selection of seed 
stock. 

Most of the 73 patents which have been 
granted under the plant patent law have 
been for flowers and small fruits. Mrs. 
\Elizabeth Waters Burbank, widow 


of ; 


mushroom, and barberry are other types 
of which varieties have been patented. 

The patent law provides for protection 
against any propagation by grafting, 
budding, cutting and layering. which re- 
sults in producing another plant similar 
to that from which the parts have been 
cut. 


of child laborers employed in 1930 were 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, North Carolina, 
| South Carolina, New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 

| The decrease in the number of child 
‘laborers, amounting to 37 per cent from 
| 1920 to 1930, has been accelerated by eco- 
{nemic conditions since 1930. That this 
{is true is shown by a falling off of 50 per 
! cent in the number of employment certifi- 
|eates reported to the United States Chil- 
‘dren's Bureau. 

' This decrease, points out the Office ol 
' Education, has not been uniform. In some 
| sections and in some occupations there 
| was a definite increase, owing to the shift 
from older to younger employes in cer- 
| tain occupations. 

| Katherine M. Cook, chief, Special Prob- 
| lems Division, Office of Education, makes 
the estimate that 100,000 children will 
enroll in public schools this month as a 
result of the new industrial codes. There 
were 197,321 child laborers in nonagricul- 
tural occupations in 1930. 


- GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Official Reports of the Supreme Court—opin- 
ions from Feb. 14 to and including March 
15, 1933 (in part) and memoranda of other 
decisions from April 25 to and including 
May 22. Vol. 288 U. S.. No. 4. pages 344 to 
469 Price, $1.50 per term. Apply at Supt 
of Docs. 

'Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 

| 5)—Fedl. specification for brushes; scrub- 

| bing: hand; white Tampico. H-B-551, March 





7, 1933. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of 
Docs 
Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
} 5)—Fedl. specification for twine; cotton; 
seine, T-T-88la. Price, 5 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs. 


Protection of Equipment Containing Explo- 
sive Acetone-Air Mixtures by Use of Dia- 


phragms. Technical paper 553, Mines Bur.. 
Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply at 
(33-26378) 


Supt. of Docs. 
The Negro Farmer in U. S. Census of Agri- 
Culture, Fifteenth Census of U. S.: 1930. Cen- 
sus Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, 10 cents 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26377) 
Local Light List—Cape May to Cape Lookout. 
Lighthouse Service. Commerce Dept., cor- 
rected to Jan. 16, 1933. Price, 20 cents. Ap- 
ply at Supt. of Docs (11-20037) 
Infantry and Aircraft Armament. Technical 
Regulations No. 1300-37A, War Dept. Price. 
10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S., Part 1. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bur.. Commerce Dept., April, 1933 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 


Local Light List—Gulf Coast. Corrected to 
Jan. 15, 1933, Lighthouse Service, Commerce 
Dept. Price. 15 cents. Apply at Supt. of 

s. 


Docs. 
Pathology of Psittacosis in Man and the Pa- 
thology of Psittacosis in Animals, and the 


Distribution of Rickettsia Psittaci in the 
Tissues of Man and Animals. Nationa! In- 
stitute of Health. Bulletin No. 161, Public 
Health Service. Price, 10 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs (33-26376) 
Soil Survey of the Rincon Area. N. Mex. Series 
1930, No. 5. Chemistry and Soils Bur.. Agri- 
culture Dept Price, 35 cents. Apply at 


} Supt. - Docs. (Agr33-323) 


(14-21465) | 


These returning students, says Mrs. 
Cook, will furnish a difficult problem for 
the schools. In many cases they will fur- 
ther tax already overburdened school fa- 
cilities. Many schools are operating on 
a Narrow margin due to economy meas- 
ures and will find it difficult to accom- 
modate additional pupils. 

Instruction suitable to children return- 
ing to schcol after a period of experience 
in making their own living, points out 
Mrs. Cook, must be provided. 


Study of Milk Price Spread 
Setween Producer and User 


A STUDY of the spread in price be- 
tween what the farmer receives for 
his milk and what the consumer must 
pay ior it will be undertaken in New 
York State in the near future 
An appropriation of $25,000 for the pur- 
nose of making this study has been al- 
located to the Milk Control Board. 
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To Adjust Prices 
To Buying Power 


Measures Required to Avert 
Disaster to Recovery Pro- 
gram, Says Head of Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board 


By MRS. C. C. RUMSEY 
Chairman, Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
National Recovery Administration 
s\ JITH AN EYE very definitely cocked 

toward the necessity of restoring 

purchasing power as an essential 
to national recovery, the special advisors 
of our Consumers’ Board are doing the 
best they can to eliminate from the pro- 
rosed industrial codes provisions which 
threaten to pave the way to unreasonably 
high prices. They are also endeavoring 
to have provisions inserted which give 
positive protection to the consumer. 

Both the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Bureau of Standards are most 
actively cooperating with the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board. The Trade Commission 
is giving us advice on those provisions 
of the codes which are concerned with 
competitive practices with a view to make 
ing them fair to the consumer, The Bu- 
reau of Standards is helping us with 
commodity standards which we under- 
take to have embodied in the codes for 
the benefit of the consumers. 

Many private individuals are most gen- 
erously cooperating with us in our efforts 
to have every National Recovery Admin- 
istration code the nest possible code from 
the standpoint of the consuming public. 

Prices at Heart of Recovery 

Our interest in this matter, of course, 
is not by any means exclusively that of 
promoting an increase of farm purchasing 
power. We also must see that the pur- 
chasing power of the city-dweller is in- 
creased. 

It is axiomatic that if prices run away 
from the increasing purchasing power, 
generated by the wage provisions of the 
National Recovery Administration codes, 
the recovery effort must come to disaster. 
But at the same time there must be a 
relatively larger increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the farm population. The 
advisory work of our Board reflects an 
understanding of that fact. 

One thing that we are trying to do, 
keeping in mind the fact that all in- 
creases must be reasonably related to in- 
dustry’s increased cost, is to foster the 
idea that there should be a relatively 
larger increase in the prices of farm 
products than in the prices of industrial 
products. And more than giving voice 
to that larger truth, we are trying to 
have it so. 

Specific ComplaintsA onsidered 

In addition to trying to protect the con- 
sumer in the formulation of National Re- 
covery Administration codes, our Board 
is handling specific complaints against 
unreasonable price increases, which we are 
undertaking to eliminate, where the facts 
show increases have been unreasonable, 
And we are further laying plans for @ 
continuing check upon the entire indus- 


farm 


| trial cost and price structure with a view 


to spotting unreasonable increases in 


' prices and restore a parity of purchasing 


power between different groups essential 
to the return of prosperity. 

It is a technical job of enormous mag- 
nitude, and we are necessarily proceed- 
ing very carefully. But we know where 
we are bound and we are getting there 
as fast as it is humanly possible. 

In our efforts to assure you that the 
“New Deal,” is an entirely square deal 
for the consumer, we have the full sup- 
port of every branch of the Arministra- 
tion. President Roosevelt has continuously 
indicated his concern for the welfare of 
the consumer group and the creation of 
our committee is conclusive evidence of 
ihat concern. General Johnson has re- 
iterated over and over again that the 
consumer group is at the center of his 
calculations in directing the recovery 
effort. 

For the first time In the history of the 
ccuntry, provisions have been made in the 
set-up of both the National Recovery 
Administration and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration for consumers to 
organize ir their own protection. 

They must do that, and do it in an in- 
telligent manner. 

Under the National Industrial Act, con- 
sumers have an unprecedented opportu- 
nity not merely to protect themselves but 
to organize and direct intelligence toward 
the relief of our present plight. Our Board 
will be more than glad to cooperate in 
this effort which rests at the very founda- 
tion of the magnificent recovery effort 
on which we have now embarked. 





























Relax tense nerves. 


themselves. 


adventure. 


be tucked into 


brief-case or satchel 


Oct. 7th Issue 








——AFTER 4 HARD = 
DAY AT THE OFFICE 


Relax with Detective Fiction. 


strained mind a chance to loosen and loose 
itself in the entrancing stories and fas- 
cinating features that appear each week in 
its 144 sparkling pages. 

In Detective Fiction you'll find stories that 
will soothe and satisfy you. 
paper that helps tired eves adjust and rest 
LARGE TYPE that makes 


each page a glorious and entertaining 
All crammed into a convenient, 
book-size magazine that may 


the 


DETECTIVE FICTION 
WEEKLY 


Give your tired and 


Non-glaring 


pocket, “ 
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To Take Control 


Of Liquor Traffic 11.4 v. 























































































































































States Preparing | Policing Labor’s Relations | Treasury Orders 
With Industry 


ace Is to Be Maintained and Buying Power of 
Workers Promoted as Essentials to Recovery 




















| Development of Northwest 


-—By Road Linking Alaska | 








For Protection 
Against Dumping 





For 14 Millions the Proposed Highway Can Be Built and 
Plans Are Now Taking Shape 





Rulings on Rubber-soled 












































































High-power Broadcast 
Restrictions Relaxed 


All 40 Clear Channels Open to 
Maximum Strength 


High power broadcasts on all of the 
40 clear channels in the broadcast band 
are possible now that the Federal Radio 


Commission has wiped off the books its 
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Commission amed by By ROBERT F. WAGNER OOM a ¢ Rlonk i the Cana-} banks would becor » metropolis of the ruling of five years standing which re- 
, . . y ROBERT GNE . + ° M days for Alaska anc 1e Cana- | banks would become a metropolis the Pel - : P od 5D Kile 
Number of Governors to t t : . : Shoes Electric Bulbs I cee’ ; : 4 mar Morth. The tourist would be alae to stricted the use of top power of 50 kil 
S } and ¢ rn N nal Labor Board . wi “ > dian Northwest are promised if the | Far Ne eu vould be ¢ owatts (50,000 watts) to half of these 
>]. jalati ‘ . . . . Inited Stat n ‘ -arry l motor 2,000 mile hrough country now " 
Plan Legislation Regula- Stearic Acid and Celluloid United States and Canada carry out plans | motor ,000 miles through coun nc diana 
. . ™~ d » eve in st— : - . 7 . ] } ; impenetrable and be almost within hailing 
. . . * : — ' . noon _ nn to span the inaccessible wilds with a road UUP* par Sp Aacigg vr Cease i, ad The action was taken during the past 
tion in Connecticut I B Pi re a rous U Thumb Tacks from Blaine, Wash., to Fairbanks, Alaska. ‘stance of the Arctic Circle week, after the Commission had con- 
LS OFts ae am a = An area rich in natural resources would Surprising results are promised by the sidered a resolution to this effect, of- 
Many State Covernn - rs ~ 9g = “ Acting to protect Ame an industries be opened and Alaska’s annual drain on , Commission at a cost which it considers fered early in the month by Commis- 
engaged in ‘ odie ‘ 1s C nh ee ee gainst the jumping here f for rae oa the United States budget could be elimi- trifling in view of the benefits which itcan sioner Harold A. Lafount. Already six 
uor alter : ol : orien on re. . the Treasu \ “De sartment h te hte nated, says the report of the Commission | see in the project hearings have been set for stations 
Fi eenth Ame! G ut and per- oe prccaies ss imate ae a somata onl te a HB to study the proposed highway in its re- There is farm development, for instance which wish to use 50 kilowatts power. 
nors of a few St AS roa eae yee teny oll commodities imported ye ys eve yp port to the President In the popular imagination, the Far Mr. Lafount also has suggested that 
os 4 » @ ’ ? l- ( . - Ul im rlea rom iree bad p . ’ 2 " . 7 
that they will take no , a ae | y ro ha to tries. The project is feasible and would cost Northwest and Alaska are forbidding lands | a still higher power be allowed, con- 
repeal has been act ) __— Bagge sd ed Most important of the four orders were about $14,000,000, the Commission finds. of snow and glaciers. Yet, at Fairbanks, forming to the trend in other counties 
A total of 31 States | v The R Act opence 4 — two ag ins" rubber soled 06s and elec Opening of,this isolated area to tourist northern terminal, not far from the Arctic where broadcasters use as much as 500 
i a a , P . The t be | I the past V again i . 4 noes an i ° } = ‘ ee : i 5 . . a 1s 
selves On record as hi d A . 4 Frights ‘ > heen at tric bulbs from Japan Japanese traffic and motor transport would bring Circle, there are 117 frost-free days from kilowatts 
ooh ae yn . ¢ oe Th tensified by bit- shipments of these goods to this country benefits which would repay this expense | May to September. Fine grains and vege- Stations seeking 50 kilowatts power are. 
ee I ‘ “ = ; f : : both par- amounted to more than $500,000 during quickly, in the Commission's opinion tables can be grown WGN, Chicago, now 25 kilowatts; WJR, 
—_ has been conducting | z = sgt Rigg cage ies ress. and the first seven months of this year, the Now reached only by a long boat-rail Wheat, oats and flax thrive. Alfalfa Detroit, now 10; WMAQ Chicago, now 
sngs and has announced uation since March, we ~ wh jepression Department of Commerc: trip, or by an occasional airplane, Fair- | easily survives the Winter. Other forage | 25; KNX, Los Angeles, now 25; WHAM, 
oe prepare & mee . oa oe : ve ; yadroeg Te lts may The other two antidumping rulingswere = crops can be raised in abundance. Pota- | Rochester, N.Y., now 25; WBZ, Spring- 
at a xecial session of the Le \ nce of the ne oa A : Oe fe TT eager ORE . a éieewen “ > Jd around 200 bushel “re field, Mass, now 25 
+ Aled 0 Rees Recs ee : : ae We A h aid of the against celluloid covert humb tacks the value set by the importer is below | toes yic ld around a ) bu he ls to the acre A snes ae iliees stalin ate tie 
— _ “7 rner | . d th i 1 My > wen * ‘ the broader from German} and stearic acid from Hol- the cost of production or foreign selling Most common vegetables produce excellent Pane nen Ra ay hag oe oo 
os oe Or , " saeco . we iewpoint of a deral agency such as land. On ail four classifications of im- price. An additional tariff of this amount crops, except tomatoes and sweet corn questec permission use top power. 1 
o~ . , “ ye he N 1 Labor ard ports new antidumping tariffs will be will be assessed Important mineral resources are present newer ana has not yet designated 
a ! rok 2.50 eon] a dt make ur, £08 , lin ynbieas ; » country throug nig » ros earings 
. imposed to make uy: for the underselling A “= . in the country through which the road 
n 1 k 0,000,000 . American Industry Hurt —————— ” 
4S 4 es ; ail Opportunity Offered to in which foreign exporters are indulging All of the orders handed down thus far would pass. Among deposits tapped would <— ——oo 
u Ss A JJ Al ¢ é Sl . . 
. s i] a Six Others Considered : - : S13, be gold, silver, copy lead, zinc, gypsum, America at Bering Strait, and this is cut 
‘ If Settle Controversies , ' resulted from protests filed by domestic |) yo. in half by the Diomede Islands. Besides 
- f 6 by W I reasons. ¢ overs Six other proposed d industries. Complaints were particularly * Th ie re timber and fur to be the shortest airplane route from New York 
yon O >t auger ea hea z lisposal strenuous against Japanese shipments of en an oa ne Sr ee ae mig eg ics ogy ; : 
» ( ( thei disposal | strenuous against Japanese shij found all along the line. A vast area for | to Tokio passes through Alaska, a few 
) { of t ry. Most ortant rubber-soled shoes and electric light bulbs. p , ‘ 
: by dogg those not vet acted upo1 one Laree American manufacturers had filed ‘@pping would be opened. A market for miles north of Fairbanks 
State agencies, U a eae t rel , maggeh altaggen te oe ee t i th tl . B aiees if Customs water power would be created. All rivers A northern highway from Seattle to 
under wl k ¢ . Cc reau of the Depart-| GCUDPINg Of sees form tne ms a a ee ; 3 are capable of development for power pur- | Fairbanks would provide service facilities 
buy alcoholic beir . a even it n ent © such decentral-, Topean countries against Japanese rubber-soled shoes and | * 7” "Tt i cane | aa f fall for aircraft 
enced to p ‘ ( n and h i a cer- Board In each of the four orders already light bulbs. They charged the Japanese , POS€S mee MSUANY ABV pienty of a | SEUSS = 
tere ~ ater t d We m- handed down the Trea ieclared that with paying starvation wages, having sub- | and numerous lakes furnish natural reser- From the American viewpoint, the proj- 
ance without iquor with 1 Boe ay sé NOES, GORD | Pe eee eae tee chee _ ee sl ee ‘e* fit > by a de-| Voir sites. ect would bring a rapid development of 
saloons and drunken- f l il sed to the an investigation had revealed that Amer- sidized shipping and benefitting by é 4 . ? an a “ : . 
“alli = , i ican industries were being injured by for- | preciated coinage Western Canada and Alaska occupy a Alaska, the Commission feels, and would 
ness pe I ( w nate some com- ‘ astries r Ing inju b . e ] as rei P nee ‘ ; srovide a connectio , 
issouri ver! b tl yitroversv,| eign imports and that the foreign goods From the beginning of the year through Significant position from the aviation pre id 8 con hectic n with the United 
In Missouri, Govern . sss A cigar ec ‘re being sold here at “less tl fair July Ji ese shipments of electire light | Viewpoint, the Commission finds. There | States road network. 
Commission on Liquor oe ( n¢ ch cy exists, vill offer! were being sold here at “less than fai July Japanese f * iy a S Bove c m1 ' | ae ne Aan pile aoross the Atlantis that The present road system in central 
tion is working or 5 Wage Adjustment S value. , bulbs to this acter cee He wis joes not include jumps of hundreds of Alaska, about 900 miles, would be made 
to the Legislature A Key to Success Prefe ties coming before the As each shipment of the four commod- $384,771. Shipments of rubber-soled shoes does ¢ c ps as aeons: to the Unit d ‘States 
cae se : ' ss : : grein fet ities cover? > ant m ‘ders ere , 3 ak > - liles over open water accessioie e ed States. 
member. have agreed : . 4 ‘ as ; Boart eree to arbitration, ities covered by the antidumping orders were valued at $194,694, making the com n - 0 : I nag Apo Friendly relations with Canada would be 
against the enactment of a local optio siggelven Medicina oe } thev shall be bound; reaches an American port, customs offi- bined trade in the two commodities worth _- ot so, however, for ‘the Right to Asia : é ‘ anadé 
law u ad i S the cisions of the Board. Submit-! cers will determine the amount by which $579,465 in seven months Fifty-six miles of water separate Asia and [Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] 
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Repeal Awaited in Minnesota ; : g d ‘ his whole-he og — 
Governor Olson, of Minnesota, f w ! é ice a willingness to — - 

. I : Opyright, 1990, H. J. yan 
ine that ates vO fa t } i oncessions It will cre- Copyright, 1933, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
of the Eighteent! - - ; : n phere of confidence and Ii ‘ 
nounced that he will p mis- P . 1 t he st single fac- R B | } 

Te h nis ¢ ' aarne : 
sion to work out a plan for liqu ce hes , ant i zy at s actory agree- $ : 
trol, but will not decide upon a call _ “ i a ne win the support of the 3 

nd ts oO} of a tev 
a special session of the Legislature un stage Ps + : 
] ] al efi ( 1 the } of the : 
repeal is definitely accomplished Pp ‘ ve 
Governor Schmedeman, of Wisconsi: wea X 4 > ~ 
has stated that he will call a_ speci The mi v approved Forestation am ps | iS ? 
session for liquor control legislation, but ®Y Presid be very en- . ai . XC 
will wait a definite announcement of Se Rene Can ites I or W inter Season N BR iomen 
4 ‘we it n fre ix dollar — 
program by President Roosevel I ve | at €rveg 
Governor also wishes to confer with ¢ in othe a sige cigte aad Never Wa 
ficials of other States 15 ime’ Replacements Being Enlisted Aner: = e 
Michigan and Maine to Wait a , . > 
Nar Sec ragrs 
Governor Comstock, of Mic! n a For Sec ond I rogram 
Governor Brann of Maine, have indi- Sele . of 75.000 new men for as- 
cated that they will not call special - Neve i probiem 1 ! rn “ B 
sions until after the Eigh th Am R I mo in ’ mini- I 1 oO 1 illian Conservation 
ment has actually been pealec m W x¢ ind Recov- Corps f st work camps for the second 
In voting, Sept. 19, in fave ( epea 4 There grave doubt wheth¢ ix-months period, beginning Oct. 1, is 
oi: the Eighteenth Am he plo} V are recel nder way, Robert Fechner, Director of 
people of New Mexico also favored re- I \¢ reat advances, Yet 1 Conservation Work, an- 
peal of the State’s “bone-dry iW In ( re essent » the pur +o are being 
Idaho, however, where the iment poses ¢ e at To 1 se minimum nounced Sept. 22 The men are being 
of the Federal Constitution ap- wage f x m W d be re » picked by the Department of Labor 
proved, Sept. 19, the voter Wi ( In add wa nd the Veterans Administration 
WARS jee genera stection siapewendg © ip 2 > it ] men now in camps are to be dis- 
an Sees ee OOS OS Wee Sy oon | as cada aan | oe ged and those desiring to remain 
constitutional dry” amendment evi proau ata , Movement of the men in 
: Connecticut's Liquor Plan permivn Prt rist : wa - oat outhern and Central States 
The Connecticut Liquor Control Ac . suere ages sloal » the Ninth Corps areas for 
— ting attention in son othe r St e inn mate 3u . i n progress. The War De- 
which are considering sit * legislation 18 . nates that 100,000 men 
The salient features of ct are as Phat Has Been Gained estin - ha he ine tale 
let " “ - will have left the orps to tak D 
follows In Employment Conditions for other reasons by Oct. 15. The 
. i , . 
WHO WOULD SELL.—Private p - mp a a inl fatenanna Gf gerbe 
a ns licensed b he State liq ior control nl Almo a maximum of 314,- 
commission and governed by comn i d five iter, including 14,400 
sion regulations would s¢ . TI 
= ’ , i i € e I 
Spirits.—In sealed packages only at li : } . . 
censed package stores for consumption off *”' v » a rignhteou The selection of camp sites for the 
the premis oe ve = ea W r is proceeding, and 454 sites 
Wine.—In sealed packa ensec I ; d have been approved with approximate- 
age stores, and | driv wit] M : ‘ n 250 others to be selected 
in licensed dining roo : ee ae Director Fechner announced Sept. 19 
In ealed bottle ! n eo. Sam yproval of 191 additional camp 
€ ore by the < Pp " - Wi 
ir ensed Y } — ” wd : 4 1.466 camps will be needed 
gl: 1 license ber h bl Winter operations, Mr. Fech- 
onl  - nd program calls fo 
WHERE LIQUOR CAN BE BOUGHT ge pee a n of approximately 900 of 
—Until local option elections were in- ( d labor for the camps where conservation compa- “1 watch my nerves as carefully as Ido 
itiated in any town the liquor c ; ghee located ; 
1 happle awe - ’ 
commission could issu or all te ‘ But 1 : “* : f work to be done in the my plane,” Colonel Turner says. “I ; 
yy f licens ; ‘ follau v da aw t a eat flood he pe ol I ; 
forms of ! a aw © — nan time ! and- Winter camps include erosion control smoke Camels for the sake of healthy By 
onstruction of truck trails, cultural nerves, and I enjoy them more because oa 

a ae stad h the work timber stand improvements, road- of their mildness and better taste.’ 3 

: és o of ! 1 yn de removal of fire hazards, 

: \ ( of psy moth eradication and flood con- 
qu I } x P 2 0 s 

nun ri bc on ; ——— nt i 

o1 oO be ; ‘ 788 a 

ssion —regulatior siege een Sate Chinese Using Lotteries 

ll for ¢ umption ‘ ee n 

T , ‘Seomatin Gs 
What May Be Expected lo Help Cigarette Sales 
A na t lI ° 
ton not Of National Labor Board Lottery schemes are being introduced 
The National Labor Board has been py Chinese cigarette manufacturers to 
M tablish Me ee ) Sucoure uate their declining sales, Assist- 
av W and t f | f ac expel 
to rs a he hi ee r got nt Commercial Attache A. Bland 
n ! 1a gut nt ir re “ he pri- 
May sell beer only a ) b f ix the re Cald I report to the Commerce 
May sell wine and be en rvic vhi i board Dey el out that the scheme 

club cars } lr rst place. it is an vw pire the succe of the 

fay sell wir ind beer to } ment of Chine Na Government lottery 

route between po ie I it p! n Chinese companies 

n he ave offerec h premiums ranging up . 4 , ac " ; 

s. Mi liquor pre- 1 djusimen to 10,000 Chinese dollars for the first Discussing healthy nerves and ciga- cause of their mildness and better 
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Thirty-one States Vote Favorably; Legality of Bank 
Loans Secured by Liquor in Warehouse 
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joy smoking any time. But I watch my 
nerves as carefully as I do my plane. 
I smoke Camels for the sake of healthy 
nerves, and I enjoy them more be- 





Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any 
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tion of whether a bank could take other popular 
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Progress of Repeal Movement ‘ 

During the past week two States | 
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Camels are better for steady smoking. 
You will find it a fact that Camels 
never get on your nerves... never tire 
your taste. 


HOW ARE 
YOUR 
NERVES ? 
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‘Timely Warning 


of Frost 


for Protection of Crops 





Aid Given by Weather Bureau to Fore- 
stall Killing Effects of Chilly Tempera- 
tures on Fruit and Other Produce 





By J. B. KINCER 


Chie/, Division of Climate and Crop Weather, United States Weather Bureau. 


N THE UNITED STATES, an out- 

standing weather risk is the frost 
hazard, especially with regard to fruit 
growing. While frost damage in this 
country is not confined to fruits, it is 
relatively much greater to them than 
to any other agricultural product 

The Weather Bureau makes an es- 
pecial effort to serve the public by 
warning it against frosts. Not only 
can farmers benefit by using the fore- 
casts of the Bureau, but the informa- 
tion is also of value to the suburban 
dweller who may be raising truck crops 
which would be damaged by severe 
frost. 

The season of frosts in this country 
varies greatly in different sections. 
Most of the damage is doné either in 
the Spring or Fall 

How can the fruit-grower take ad- 
vantage of the services of the Weathe 
Bureau to protect his product against 
frost damage? 

The Weather Bureau cooperates ex- 
tensively with fruit growers. A specia! 
fruit-frost service was organizea in a 
smali way in i917 to investigate 
methods of frost. protection and to de- 
velop means of increasing the accu- 
racy of frost forecasts. 

The service has been enlarged intil 
ai presen’ the more important fruit 
growing districis on the Pacific and 
Gulf Coasts have trained specialists 
of the Bureau assigned to them dur- 
ing the periods of denger from frost. 
These men help the fruit growers with 
their frost protection problems, mak- 
ing available the results of research 
which has continued over a period of 
many years 

> > 

Information on methods of protect- 
ing fruits against frosts can be ob- 
tained either by writing to the 
Weather Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
or to the local Weather Bureau offices 
in the districts where fruits are pro- 

against frost. 
ee to this advisory work, 
specific frost forecasts are made 
throughout the frost season. By 
watching for these forecasts it is pos- 
sible for the orchard owner to save 
large quantities of fuel which might 
otherwise be used in unnecessary 
heating. 


Frost protection is a marked sta- 
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Rural School 
Financing 


by State 


A. T. Allen 
Superintendent of Public 
Instructions, State of 
North Carolina 
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ORDER to understand the total 
situation relative to public educa- 
on in North Carolina at this time, it 
is 1.ecessary to review briefly the course 
of development. 

The Constitution adopted in 1876 set 
up a four months school term “nd 
fixed the responsibility for supporting 
this school term on the county com- 
missioners in each and every county of 
the State. This remained the philoso- 
phy behind educational support in this 
State until 1899. At that time the 
State began to think of its responsi- 
bility to public education. 

Its first manifestation of this new 
philosophy was made in 1899, and con- 
tained in an appropriation of $100,000 
out of the general treasury. Following 
this was a period of 30 years of State 
bility to public education. 

The expression “State aid” carries 
within itself the notion that the re- 
sponsibility for the support of public 
education was on the counties, and that 
the State was helping the weaker 
counties bear their uneven burden. 
The amount of money appropriated by 
the State increased rapidly until 1929 
when an appropriation of $6,500,000,- 
000 a year was made for this purpose. 

At the peak of expenditures in North 
Carolina we were spending $28,600,000. 
The expenditures for the year 1932-33 
will be approximately $24,000,000. This, 
of course, is a tremendous reduction in 
the expenditures for public education, 
but it places the support on a firmer 
financial foundation. Public education 
in every district now is as strong as the 
State itself. 

Heretofore, the schools in a given 
district were as strong only as the 
district itself. This measure unques- 
tionably prevents the rural schools from 
a total collapse. We were no longer in 
position to proceed on the basis of ad 
valorem taxes. This law guarantees 
that the schoolhouse door will be open 
to every child in the State for a period 
of at least eight months. 

In addition to providing a $16,000,- 
000 appropriation, the General Assem- 
bly repealed all local taxes heretofore 
voted for the support of the public 
schools, and abolished all district lines. 
Hereafter, only administrative units 
and not school districts will be per- 
“nitted to vote upon themselves addi- 
tional taxes to supplement the eight 
months school fund and to extend the 
school term to nine months on the 
basis of an administrative unit and not 
on the basis of a district. 

There is no way to tell at this time 
whether these administrative units will 
see fit to vote upon themselves special 
ad valorem taxes for school support for 
this year or for next year. At present 
no ad valorem taxes can be levied for 
the operation of the eight months 
school term in North Carolina. 

There were so many districts in the 
State operating an extended term on 
the basis of local taxes that our school 
system had lost all semblance of uni- 
formity. This new law starts out on 
the basis of uniformity, but retains the 
democratic principle of allowing ad- 
ministrative units to vote upon them- 
selves additional taxes if it is their de- 
sire to operate schools of a higher 
standard than those provided by the 
St-te. 


bilizer for the citrus fruit industry. It 
helps te avoid a serious shortage in 
years when the frosts are severe and 
thus averts high prices to the consum- 
ing public The growers cooperate 
financially by meeting a large share 
of the expense involved. 

In the citrus-fruit districts of Cali- 
fornia it is reported that fruit to the 
value of $14,000,000 was saved by tak- 
ing advantage of warnings issued by 
the Bureau during one cold wave. 

Are there any other services of the 
Weather Bureau of value to fruit 
growers? 

A special fruit-spraying service is 
operated in several of the important 
fruit-growing districts. It consists in 
issuing special weather forecasts as a 
guide in the application of sprays to 
trees 

The efficiency of sprays, both as in- 
secticide and fungicide, is largely de- 
termined by thei: being applied under 
proper weather conditions. Therefore 
it is important that the orchadists 
have correct information as to com- 
ing weather, and the economic value 
of such information is enormous. The 
forecasts are made for just as long a 
period in advance as conditions shown 
on the weather map warrant. 


¢ > 


May truck’ gardeners use the 
weather forecasts to good advantage? 

The warnings of frosts and freezing 
weather are also of immense value 
to the fruit, sugar, tobacco, cranberry, 
and market-gardening interests. The 
early truck-raising industry, so ex- 
tensively carried on in the regions 
bordering on the Gulf and South At- 
lantic coasts and in Florida, and which 
has increased so greatly in recent 
years, is largely dependent for its 
success on the cooperation of the 
Weather Bureau. 

How may farmers take advantage of 
the weather forecasts to insure har- 
vesting of hay, wheat and other crops 
at the most advantageous times? 

A service for the special benefit of 
farmers in the harvesting of these 
crops has been conducted by the 
Weather Bureau for a number of years. 
Forecasts are issued for guidance in 
harvesting crops liable to damage or 
loss if unfavorable weather occurs be- 
tween the time of cutting and shock- 
ing. 

The forecasts are worded to apply 
to the particular purpose of harvesting 
and to convey to the farmer the de- 
gree of confidence that the forecaster 
has in his predictions. This work is 
conducted by the Bureau in coopera- 
tion with county and Farm Bureau 
agents who disseminate the forecasts 
by telephone to individual farmers. 

How can the Weather Bureau help 
farmers in determining the correct 
time to pick seed corn? 
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T= CONSERVATION and maintenance of the public 

health is a primary function of our Government. In 
the present relief emergency, the ingenuity of Federal. 
State, and local relief officials is being taxed to conserve 
public funds and, at the same time, to give adequate 
medical attention to those in need. 

What types of medical care are available to the needy 
inrough funds of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration? What is the general 
scope of the medical attention 
which is furnished? 

This question may be answered 
by reference to the rules promul- 
gated by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. They state. 

Grants made to the States from 
Federal funds under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 may 
be used for the payment of medi- 
cal attendance and medical sup- 
plies to those families that are re- 
ceiving relief. 

These funds may not be used for 
the payment of hospital bills or for 
providing general institutional 
care. These necessary services to the destitute should 
be made available through State or local funds. 

Orders for medicine, medical supplies and medical at- 
tendance are to be furnished in the home. Adequacy ol 
relief is an obligation on the State Emergency Relief 
Administration and on all the political subdivisions of 
the States administering relief. 

The scope of medical care is also defined to include: 
Bed-side nursing care, as an adjunct to medical care; 
and emergency dental service to those families that are 
receiving relief. 

How may a needy person get an authorization for 
medical care? 

All authorizations for medical, nursing, and dental care 
shall be issued in writing by the local relief officer, on 
the regular relief order blank, prior to giving such care; 
except that telephone authorization shall immediately 
be followed by such a written order; and provided that 
authorizations for bed-side nursing care shall be based 
on a recommendation by the attending physician, in 
cases where a physician is in attendance, who shall 
certify to the need for nursing service as part of the 
care. 

Authorizations for medicine and medical supplies are 
also to be issued in writing and are not issued except 
upon the written request of the physician authorized to 
attend the person for whose use they are desired. 

What medical supplies can be obtained? 

Physicians should exclude expensive drugs from the:r 
orescriptions where less expensive drugs can be used with 
the same therapeutic effect. When expensive medication 
is considered essential it may be authorized by the at- 
tending physician after consultation with the local medi- 
cal advisory committee. 

To avoid excessive expenditures for remedies of un- 
known or doubtful value proprietary or patent medi- 
cines are not authorized. 
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How MEDICAL CARE IS GIVEN NEEDY 
UNDER FEDERAL RELIEF RULES 


Services of Physicians, Dentists and Nurses and Conutbution of Medicines and Supplies Pro- 
tided to Maintain Health of Distressed Unemployed 





By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 


What types of dental care will be provided to needy 


persons? 


Dental care in general is restricted to emergency ex- 


tractions and repairs. 


Does the policy of the Federal Emergency Relief in- 


terfere with existing free medical services? 


The policy of the Relief Administration is to aug- 
ment and render more satisfactory the existing services 
Its funds are not to be used in lieu of local or State 


funds to pay for these established services. 


Will the traditional family-physician relationship be 
treatment? 


What physicians will be permitted to participate in the wit 


maintained in authorizations for medical 


relief activities? 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration will at- 
tempt to recognize within legal and economic limita- 
tions, the traditional family and family-physician re- 
lationship in the authorization of medical care for in- 
traditiona! 
physician-nurse relationship in the authorization of bed- 


digent persons in their homes; and _ the 


side nursing care. 


When a program of medical care for indigent per- 
sons has been officially adopted, participation is open 
to all physicians licensed to practice medicine in the 


State, subject to local statutory limitations. 


Has a standard schedule of fees been established? 
An attempt will be made in most communities to set 
All fees are to be established > > 
on the basis of an appreciable reduction from the pre- 
vailing minimum charges for similar services in the 
State and local communities, with due recognition of the 
certainty, simplicity and promptness of payment that 
authorization from the local relief administration 


a standard rate of fees. 


sures. 


Is the same quality of medical service to be furnished 


relief patients as to private patients? 


An agreement will be made with all physicians, nurses 
or dentists employed by the relief organizations to in- 
sure that they will give the same type of service to an 
rendered to a_ private 
Such authorized service should be a minimum 


indigent person as would be 
patient. 
consistent with good professional judgment. 

What official body has local 
spending of relief funds for medical care? 


The State Emergency Relief Administration, responsi- 
ble for the distribution of Federal and State Emergency 
Relief Funds to local relief administrations, is authorized 
to all statements of medical relief 
policy, proposed fee schedules, and detailed procedures, 
governing the provision of medical, nursing, and dental 
care in the home to recipients of unemployment relief. 

It is the duty of the State administrations to make 
sure by giving or withholding approval, that analogous 
programs formulated by local relief administrations shail 


to give approval 


not be in conflict with State programs. 


Advisory committees of State and local presidents ot 
medical, nursing, dental, and pharmaceutical organi- 
zations are to be organized to advise State relief officials 
in the formulation and adoption of adequate programs 
for medical, nursing, and dental care in the homes of 


indigent persons. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 
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Assistant in Visual Instruction 
URING the last few years film 
strips have become a_ highly 
valued supplement to teaching by home 
demonstration agents engaged in work 
unde the supervision of the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture 

The educational value of pictures was 
long recognized, but it was not until the 
film strip came into existence that pic- 
tures or related subjects could be or- 
ganized into a series for teaching usc 
and made available for projection at 
a nominal cost. The reasonable prices 
charged for film strips, the convenience 
which they can be handled, and 
their effectiveness in extension teach- 
ing are factors contributing to their 
popularity. 

The Department of Agriculture is at- 
tempting to keep pace with the wide- 
spread use of film strips. It has col- 
lected 27 series of film strips on house- 
hold subjects and is now enlarging its 
list, both from pictures taken by local 
extension groups and films taken by 
the Department 

Who may obtain these film strips 
and what is their value to the user? 


They may be obtained by schools, 
women’s clubs, county farm agents, 
home demonstration agents, church 
groups, and any other organization 
which is interested in improving home 
life. Although film strips may be low- 
ered, prices are so low that many insti- 
tutions and individuals are establishing 
fheir own film strip libraries through 
purchase. 

Sirce the film strips are so conven- 
ient and economical to use they are of 
particular importance in illustrating 
various phases of child training, cook- 
ing, methods of doing housework more 
efficiently and home handicrafts 

What are the principal film strips 
which are available on the subject of 
chil" training and preparation of chil- 
dren's clothing? 

Series 315, “Consider the Children in 
the Home,” deals with the problem of 
equipping and arranging the home for 
the use of children. Series 289, “Chil- 
dren’s Clothing,” illustrates various 
kinds of children’s garments. These 
were prepared in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Home Economics as were 
several other series. 

Does the Department have film strips 
which illustrate proper home equipment 
and better methods of doing house 
work? 

Series 274, “Good Equipment Saves 
Time and Energy.” shows ways of fur- 














Damage from frost is occasionally 
quite severe in the corn-growing areas. 
It is desirable to leave corn in the 
fields to mature as fully as possible 
before gathering it for seed. 


Because of this fact there is danger 
in seasons when the corn is late in 
maturing in leaving seed corn in the 


fields until it is damaged by frost. 
An example of the service furnished 


warning distributed 


by the Weather Bureau occurred in 
Iowa during a recent year, when a frost 
throughout 
State enabled many farmers to har- 
vest their seed corn in time to prevent 
severe damage from frost. 


nishing the home so that the housewife 
will be enabled to do her work with the 
the least possible waste of energy. Series 
238, “Come Into the Kitchen,” includes 
56 slides on the subject of more effi- 
cient methods of doing housework 
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Aides in the National Recovery Administration 








Haris & Ewing 


OSCAR B. RYDER 





Underwood & Underwood 


DR. CHARLES A. BEARD 


( SCAR B. RYDER, of Alexandria, Va., for 14 

years a Tariff Commission economist, ‘s 
the new Chief of the Division of Imports of the 
NRA. He is loaned to the emergency admin- 
istration to organize and direct its new work re- 
specting imports. He retains office in the Tariff 
Commission as assistant chief of the Division of 
Economics and as a member of the Commis- 
sion’s planning committee. 

Mr. Ryder is a native of Pamlico county, 
North Carolina, but is a Virginian by adoption. 
He took the degrees of A. B. and A. M. at the 
University of Richmond. He taught at the 
John Marshall High School at Richmond, and 
later taught economics and economic history at 
Harvard University and also was professor of 
economics at the University of Louisville. 

His government experience began in 1918, with 
the Shipping Board’s division of planning and 
Statistics. Later, he went with the War Indus- 
try Board in its price section. Then, in 1919, he 
joined the Tariff Commission as an economist 
and has taken part in many of its most im- 
portant investigations 

Under the National Recovery Act, any labor 
or trade organization which has complied with 
the act may complain ‘> tic President that 
articles are being imported to the detriment of 
competing domestic articles. The new division 
will handle all requests by industries, labor or 
trade organizations for tariff adjustments. The 
President is empowered, after investigation, to 
reauire payment of fees or otherwise to re- 
strict importations. 

The new division will handle for the NRA 
all matters involving imports, particularly com- 
plaints under section 3 (e) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The division will pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for filing complaints, 
will analyze complaints and will advise the 
Administrator in making recommendations to 
the President as to what complaints the Com- 
mission shall investigate. It will also keep in 
touch with the Commission's investigations. 


D*: CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD, of New Mil- 
ford, Conn., student of American history, 
specializing in economics, politics and consti- 
tutional law, is now serving on the Consumers 
Advisory Board of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. He is a university professor. 
Hoosier-born, his career has stretched through 
several American cities and into the Orient.- 

Almosi 60 years ago, he was born at Knights- 
town, Ind. He holds degrees from Cornell Uni- 
versity, Columbia University and DePauw Uni- 
versity, as well as from Oxford University in 
England. For 17 years he taught politics at 
Columbia University. He was director of the 
Training School for Public Service in New 
York for five years. Then he went to Japan. 
There he was director of the Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Research at Tokio. A year later when 
an earthquake devastated the city the Japanese 
Government asked him to lend his advice in 
the remaking and modernizing of Tokio. He 
served as advisor of Viscount Goto, the Minister 
of Home Affairs. 

Dr. Beard has often campaigned for social 
and civic improvements. Recently he served 
as arbitrator of a milk controversy in his home 
State of Connecticut. He is a regional director 
of the Tri-State National Recovery Adminis- 
tration Committee. He is the author of many 
books and other contributions breathing the 
spirit of his economical and political philoso- . 
phy. Many of his students are today active in 
the Recovery Administration movement. Mrs. 
Charles Cary Rumsey, chairman of the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, with whom he is now 
associated, was one of his students. 

In his advisory character at Washington, he 
will assist the Consumers’ Board in examining 
industrial codes with a view to omitting from 
them any provisions that would be inimical to 
the consuming public. The Board's function 
is to check undue price rises that might in- 
juriously aifect the purchasing power of the 
millions of consumers. 





Harris & Ewing 
MRS. EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


MES. EMILY NEWELL BLAIR, member of the 

executive committee of the National Re- 
covery Administration's Consumers’ Advisory 
Board, biends public service, civics and litera- 
ture. 

She is from Missouri but her habitat is largely 
at the National Caj;ital. The Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board is presided over by Mrs. Charles 
Cary Rumsey, with Dexter Keezer as Executive 
Director. Mrs. Rumsey, Mrs. Blair, Mr. Keezer 
and Dr. Frederic C. Howe are the members of 
the executive committee. Mrs. Blair says she 
is functioning as “a general assistant” to Mr. 
Keezer. 

The Board and its executive committee are 
engaged in an effort to protect the interests 
of the consuming public while the upward 
swing of prices is on under fhe NRA codes of 
fair competition. Mrs. Blair is handling many 
of the complaints which come to the Board 
from the consumers’ side of the triangle of 
Government. industries and the consuming 
public. That, however, is only a portion of her 
duties and responsibility. 

Mrs. Blair was born at Joplin. Mo., on Jan. 9. 
1877. She graduated at the high school at 
Carthage, Mo. She studied at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md., and at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

She became active in a woman's suffrage 
campaign in Missouri, as chairman of a com- 
mittee on press and publicity in that movement. 

Next, she undertook organization of women 
as auxiliary to the first line of defense in the 
World War. She was vice-chairman of the 
Missouri Division of the Council of National 
Defense. Later she took charge of publicity 
for its National Womens’ Committee. 

The war over, she entered into national poli- 
tics. From 1921 to 1927. she was a member of 
the Democratic National Committee and served 
as its vice chairman. She was president of the 
Women's National Democratic Club in 1927. 





Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL THOMAS S. HAMMOND 


Be. GEN. THOMAS S. HAMMOND, of Chi- 

cago, president of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, is the Executive Director of 
President Roosevelt’s Emergency Reemployment 
Program. He is Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration's Blue Eagle Di- 
vision. 

This program, according to Brig. Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, the Administrator of the National 
Recovery Act, is the most sweéping demonstra- 
tion of the unity of a whole people ever made 
in combating a national danger. General 
Hammond's particular job has been to close 
every gap by putting the emblem of the Blue 
Eagle on the door of every man who hires 
another man. The Blue Eagle is today con- 
spicuous in practically every community in the 
country. 

General Hammond came to the Recovery Ad- 
ministration in July and immediately began 
work on the Blue Eagle campaign program. 
In addition to being in general charge of that 
work, he also acts as liaison officer between the 
Industrial Recovery Administraior and the pub- 
lic in interpreting policies of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration 

He is president of the Whiting Corporation 
of Harvey, Ill. manufacturers of cranes and 
other foundry equipment. He is past president 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association, the 
National Founders’ Association and the Foun- 
dry Equipment Manufacturing Association. 

_ Born at Crown Point, N. Y., in 1883, he has 
lived in the West most of his life. He became 
widely known in collegiate circles as a member 
of the 1905 football team of the University of 


Michigan. He played football under Coach 
Fielding H. Yost. In the World War he com- 
manded a battalion in the 42nd ((“Rainbow”) 


Division. He is a genera] in the 33rd Division 
of the Tllinois National Guard recently trans- 
ferred [rom the southern brigade of that re- 
servist organization, to the northern brigade 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Films Prepared for Farm Extension 
r i ° . : 
Work Available on Application to De- 
partment of Agriculture 





By LESTER A. SCHLUP 


United States Extension Service 


What are some of the other more 
important film strips which are availe 
able from the Department? 

“Milk in the Home,” “Food Makes a 
Difference,” “Aids in Window Curtaine 
ing.” “Rug Making, a Fireside Indus- 
try,” “Livable Living Rooms.” are other 
excellent subjects included in the series 
on Home Economics 

“Some Flower Gardens of Maryland,” 
“Some Kitchens in Maine,” “Time Sav- 
ing in Dish Washing,” are among the 
more popular home economics film 
strips which have been prepared by the 
Extension Service in cooperation with 
the States 

> > 


’ 

How are the pictures gathered for the 
film strips? Is it possible for a local 
group, interested in teaching home- 
making either under the Extension 
Service direction or independently of 
the service, to have pictures made? 

It is not difficult to select photo- 
graphs, organize them into a series, and 
prepare them for film-strip production. 
Neither is it particularly expensive to 
have film strips made 

For the fiscal year 1933-34 the price 
of a film-strip negative and one posi- 
tive print is 15 cents a frame or about 
$5 for a negative and one positive print 
of a series containing 40 pictures. Ad- 
ditional positive prints made from the 
negatives may be purchased at a small 
additional cost. . 


> > 


How may film strips be obtained? 
What is their cost? 

Orders for the strips may be sent to 
the Department. The series numbers 
and the titles of the film Strips desired 
should be included in the orders 

Prices for film strips range from 25 
to 50 cents. Miscellaneous Publication 
91, which may be obtained from the 
Department upon request, gives a price 
list of the film strip available. 

What does it cost to buy a film strip 
projector? 

A good projector may be bought for 
from $10 to $70. ; 


BuildingRoads 
for Safety in 
New Jersey 


lisattad J. L 





- BAUER, 
nginecr, State 
Jersey 
NEw JERSEY’S position in the ficld 
of highway engineering and con- 
struction is unique, in that it was the 
first State to pass legislation for high- 
ways connecting centers of population. 

Forty-five years ago the State passed 
the “County Road” legislation, under 
which the counties connected up one 
town with another with macadam and 
gravel roads. The State has extended 
financial aid to counties for road con- 
truction for 40 years. 

These old macadam and gravel roads 
satisfied the conditions of that day 
very well Later, when automobile 
traffic developed the counties con- 
tinued building roads, but of more 
modern type. 

- State highways were first built in the 
State in 1918. Since 1922 several bond 
issues have been authorized and the 
State highway system has been built 
rebuilt and extended very greatly. , 

This work has been financed entirely 
from funds derived from automobile 
license fees and gas tax income, to- 
gether with Federal-aid allotments. In 
recent years there has been some in- 
terruption of the work caused by diver- 
Sion of these funds tq, other uses. 

The population of the State, in 1930. 
was 4,041,000; in 1920 it was 3.155.000. 
This increase in 10 years of over 30 per 
cent in population was, it is thought 
brought about very largely by the de- 
velopment in that period of the State 
highway system, together with the 
— a county and municipal 
roads, both bei anc i ‘ 
a. ae ing financed in part by 

New Jersey has accomplished much 
in providing highways which are con- 
veniently located and well planned and 
built. In laying out highways popula- 
tion centers are by-passed as much as 
possible, with county and municipal 
roads leading to and from the State 
highway. 

Grades of old roads have been cut 
down and curves flattened in recon- 
Struction. Rights of way, which are 
costly in New Jersey, have been ob- 
tained to widths from 80 feet to 100 
and 120 feet so as to plan for future 
expansion of pavement widths. 

Where it was impossible to avoid g0- 
ing through a city with a main high- 
way. as in Newark and Jersey City, 
on the road to New York, the road has 
been built as an elevated viaduct. or 
in a depressed grade below the inter- 
secting streets. 

An outstanding construction along 
these lines is the three-mile high level 
so-called “Skyway” between’ Newark 
and Jersey City on this main route. 
This overpasses two rivers at a clear- 
ance of 135 feet. thus permitting 
fixed span bridges instead of movable 
bridges, which type exists on the old 
highways over these navigable streams, 

An outstanding type of construction 
in the State which is followed wher- 
ever it is feasible to procure the neces- 
Sary width of right of way is the di- 
vided roadwa} This is a roadway with 
two lanes of pavement, each for one 
Way traffic and separated by a central 
space which is seeded and planted 

Head on collisions are impossible on 
such a road and accidents due to head- 
light glare are rare A driver going 
over a hill or around a curve must drive 
in his own lane and cannot cross over 
into that of the incoming tra 

New Jersey, lying as it does between 
the great centers of popul 1 Of wew 
York and Philadelphia, carries a vast 
amount of traffic originating out of the 
State and which is attracted to this 
State by its highways, residential and 
business possibilities and by seashore, 
mountain and lake resorts. There are 
many places on the State highways 
where, at week 1 go 












ends, the traffic will 
to 50,000 or 60,000 vehicles per day. 
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What Price Fixing and leflision 
Would Mean to F arming Interests 


By No Means Cure-alls, Says Secretary Wal- 
By No Means Cure-alls, Declares Secretary 


Wallace, Who Urges 


By HENRY rt 
Secretary of 


Crop Control and 


w ALLACE 
Agriculture 


thers FAILURE of the nations of the world to recognize the changes in supply and 


demand forces because of the changes in the debtor 


and creditor positions of 


the different nations has brought about political situations which cannot be reckoned 
with under the simple supply and demand philosophy of the classical economists. 


It may surprise you to hear me say it but 


I believe it is true that most of us who 


are operating the new economic plan are essentially old-fashioned in our understand- 


ing of economic laws. 


In the Agricultural Department since March 4, we have done our best to keep in 


mind at all times the fact that the law of 
operations and that attempts to fix prices 
to failure. 

During the last two weeks an increasing* 
number of farmers in the South and 
Middle West have demanded price-fixing 
of farm products. One of the most in- 
telligent Governors in the Middle West 
wired the President suggesting that the 
Government peg prices so that farm prices 
might go up as fast as the prices of things 
purchased by farmers. 

Not only the Farmers’ Union, but a very 
large element in the Farm Bureau, has 
gone over to price-fixing. One of my best 
friends, an editor of one of the most in- 
fluential farm papers in the Middle West, 
has thrown his influence on the side of 
price-fixing for farm products as the best 
method of enabling farm income to keep in 
fair relationship with retail prices. 

Most of the price fixers are also infla- 
tionists. If the purchasing power of farm 
products does not improve during the next 
three months, the price fixers and infla- 
tionists will have great power in Congress 
this coming Winter and there will be 
passed legislation which will make the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act seem extra- 
ordinarily conservative. 

Few people realize what a fundamental 
effect the Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram is likely to have on prices after the 
first of the year. In the case of hogs, but- 
ter, cotton and tobacco, we have done or 
are in the process of doing such funda- 
mental things relating to supply that 
within a few months the effects are bound 
to be apparent. 

There is very little reason so far why 
our activities in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration should have been ap- 
parent because you know as well as I that 
you can’t change fundamental supply con- 
ditions all at once. Farming just isn’t 
made that way. Crops only come around 
once a year. 

Farmers have asked why we did not use 
NRA methods. I would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that our problem is one 
of dealing with 6,000,000 farmers on a val- 


untary basis whereas the problem of 
NRA is to deal with a few hundred 
thousand corporations which are ac- 


customed to control of production and the 
making of contracts. Psychological meth- 
ods which work with industry are not 
adapted to farming. 

Demand That is Voiced 

For Fixing of Prices 

It has been suggested in many quarters 
in view of the practical certainty of sub- 
stantial agricultural price rises after the 
first of January that price-fixing should 
be invoked so far as possible under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to make sure 
that the higher prices prevail at once be- 
fore any considerabe percentage of farm 
produce has passed into other hands. 

I have no doubt, for example, that if 
we licensed all of the packers under an 
agreement to pay a price for hogs of $1 
a hundred higher than the present price, 
this price could be made to stick in view 
of the way in which he markets is funda- 
mentally supported for the time being by 
our extensive slaughter of little pigs. 

The farmers are perfectly familiar with 
this situation and all over the country 
there is a great cry for price-fixing to tide 
over the period during the next three or 
four months while the NRA is increasing 
pay rolls and costs, and before those pay 
rolls are yet fully reflected in farm product 
prices. 

Results in Industry 
Compared With Farming 

While I think we will have decidedly 
higher agricultural prices within a few 
months, perhaps within a few weeks if 
some of our plans mature properly, I want 
to direct your attention with all the forces 
at my command to the long look ahead 
which I feel that 999 out of 1,000 people 
in this country continually refuse to take. 

I wish there were some extraordinary 
act equivalent to a thousand NRA 
parades rolled into one which could make 
the people of the United States conscious 
of certain forces which they have not yet 
understood and which will cause them long 
years of the greatest misery if not recog- 
nized. 

It would be easy for me today to point 
out that in spite of the many wails of 
anguish in different parts of the country, 
the total increase in industrial pay rolls 
from the very low point of March is about 
65 per cent, the purchasing’ power of farm 
products is 20 per cent above March and 
far more businesses are making money 
than during last March. 


Trend of National 
Thought Nationalistic 

First: America is a creditor Nation to 
the tune of one billion dollars annually, 
but, as a Nation, she has a _ debtor 
psychology. 

Second: The Aemerican people are still 
essentially high tariff in their attitude. 
Reciprocal tariff agreements may be nego- 
tiated but the increase in foreign pur- 
chasing power resulting thereby will not 
be sufficient to enable foreign countries 
to pay a satisfactory price for our surplus 
wheat and cotton unless the attitude of the 
American people and American Congress- 
men changes very radically. 

Third: The American people are disil- 
lusioned about lending money abroad and 
it will be difficult to float foreign loans 
in the their present temper. 

These three forces mean that for the 
time being our people are profoundly na- 
tionalistic and that as long as they are 
operating on this basis, we should go at it 
wholeheartedly to put our internal econ- 
omy on a nationalistic basis, reducing our 
crop land acreage by 40 million acres. 

This is what we are now doing. But 
unfortunately this kind of a program in 
action also will sooner or later provoke 
tremendously the prejudices of the rank 
and file of our people unless not only the 
farmers, but also the city consumers as 
well, know why we are doing this kind of 
thing. 

Frankly, I am hoping that we will not 
be forced to retire completely from the 
foreign market with our farm products 
but that instead, and before long, we will 
be able to some extent to pick out vast 
the United States will be willing to ac- 
the United States will be wililng to ac- 
cept. 





supply and demand is remorseless in its 
wihout control of production are doomed 


If we persist in our high tariff policy 
or even in a haf-way modification of it 
and at the same time collect in full the 
money which is owed us abroad, and re- 
fuse to lend money abroad, it will take 
superhuman efforts on the part of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
year after year to keep down our acreage 
to a point which will afford a living price 
to American farmers. 


Position With Respect 
To Controlled Inflation 


One thing which disturbs me exceedingly 
about the people of the United States is 
the way in which they jump at conclu- 


sfons on insufficient grounds. As one ex- 
ample, take the recent interpretation 
placed on my views on inflation. For a 


number of years prior to March 4, 1933, I 
urged the stabilization of the purchasing 
power of the dollar and a restoration of 
the commodity price level to that which 
prevailed in 1926. In those years, folks 
in the East considered me a wild infla- 
tionist. 

Since March 4, it has been my pleasure 
to see the objectives we strove for in the 
Middle West become a basic principle in 
President Roosevelt’s program for re- 
covery. In fact, as you all know, steps 
have already been taken to promate a res- 
toration of the honest dollar or as the 
President put it on May 7— 

“The Administration has the definite 
objective of raising commodity prices to 
such an extént that those who have bor- 
rowed money will, on the average, be able 
to repay that money in the same kind of 
dollar which they borrowed.” 

In view of the progress already made in 
that direction, it was deemed opportune 
to explain to farmers what some of the 
results might be, especially to point out 
that if the previous price level is restored 
farmers would still face the continued 
necessity of balancing farm output more 
nearly in line with demand conditions. 
Unfortunately, this attempt to clarify the 
farmer's thinking, lest he be disappointed, 
when the price level objectives are eventu- 
ally attained, has given rise to the mis- 
taken impression that I have changed my 
views 

My position with respect to controlled 
inflation has not changed. At the same 
time I will continue to point out what ac- 
tion farmers will need to take to prevent 
distortions of productive forces which may 
later rise to plague us. Please remember 
that inflation is not a cure-all and that 
when it stops, as sooner or later it must, 
we will ggain discover that our problem 
is one of achieving balance. 


| Overproduction Factor 


In Causing Depression 


Another example of misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation, bearing more di- 
rectly on the theme of this talk, is the 
relation of overproduction as a factor in 
bringing on the depression. Since 1926 the 
world has become sick increasingly, at first 
without realizing it. By 1927 the stocks 
of speculative raw materials, which move 
in world commerce, increased to 25 per 
cent above what had been normal. By 
1929 further increase had taken place to 
40 per cent above normal, and in 1931, 
they were twice the normal. Today they 
are still more than twice normal. 

From 1927 to 1933 all the nations of 
the world have engaged in price protec- 
tion efforts which have served to increase 
stocks rather than to cut them down. 
In the United States alone have we gone 
directly at the problem of cutting down 
the supplies of such basic commodities as 
wheat and cotton. 

Plowing under ten million acres of cot- 
ton and the slaughter of five million 
little pigs would rightfully have been 
called insane in the pre-war world when 
the United States was a debtor Nation. 
But in view of the fact that the United 
States is now a creditor Nation with a 
high tariff, that she is trying to deal with 
other nations with high tariffs, and that 
all of these nations with their barriers have 
succeeded in building up twice the normal 
stocks of fundamental raw materials, it 
would seem the part of wisdom for Ameri- 
can farmers to stop adding to the world 
surplus. 


| Price-fixing, Inflation 


Not Viewed as Panaceas 


I fear most of the people of the United 
States are still kidding themselves. They 
do not like to face the fact that effective 
foreign purchasing power for our surplus 
wheat, cotton, lard and tobacco has largely 
disappeared. If anyone reminds them 
that the stocks of fundamental raw ma- 
terials are still more than twice the nor- 
mal, they begin to throw bricks. 

In this respect left-wing farmers, and 
right-wing grain dealers are astonish- 
ingly alike. Until the people of the 
United States are willing to hear the truth 
and plan accordingly, there can be no 
hope. 
dodging the fact that we are a creditor 
Nation, that we have high tariffs, that we 
have forty million surplus acres of crop 
land for which there is no effective mar- 
ket, either at home or abroad, and that 
there are still twice the normal supplies 
of the fundamental commodities which 
move in world trade. 

I have sympathy with the optimistic 
business boomer who is trying to move 
things off dead center, and certainly with 
the suffering farmer who is now asking for 
price-fixing and inflation. But I also know 
that neither of these gentlemen can bring 
about any cure which will last very long 
unless account is taken of these funda- 
mental things I have just mentioned. 
While it does not necessarily follow, there 
is danger that optimism, price-fixing, and 
inflation will all of them tend to increase, 
rather than reduce, the lack of balance 
resulting from our creditor position, our 
high tariffs, our surplus acres, and our ex- 
cess stocks of fundamental goods. 

What already has been done, constitutes, 
I think, some real progress of a funda- 
mental sort. But we in Washington are 
keenly aware it is no time to focus at- 
tention upon moderate successes thus far 
attained. 

Extracts from address before Grain 

Dealers Association, Sept. 20, at 

Chicago. 


SIDELIGHTS 
OF 


NRA CODES | 





Interesting Features Found 
Agreements Submitted 
By Industries 














y= of the greeting card manufacturers 

who testified at the hearing on print- 
ing codes does not believe there should 
be any restriction on the size of these 
cards. 

“I don’t see,” said he, “why anybody 
could object if we took a billboard and/| 
folded it and put a ribbon on it, if some- 
body wanted to buy it. A man wants to 
say something to a friend and he doesn't 
know how to express himself so he takes 
the lazy way, and buys a card which al- 
most expresses what he wants to say.” 





ODES have been submitted to the Na- 
- tional Recovery Administration for 
the— 

Drinking Straw Industry. 

Corn Cob Pipe Industry. 

Cinders, Ashes and Scavenger Industry. 

Personal Finance Industry. 

Building Directories and Changeable 
Signs Industry. 


bbe “Personal Property Auction Indus- 

try” includes, according to its code, 
every person who has a regularly estab- 
lished place of business for the exhibi- 
tion and sale at public auction of art, 
literary and other personal property, and 
who is regularly engaged in the business 
of exhibiting and managing the sale of | 
such property at auction. 





Suck industries as the making of toms, | 
covered buttons and the crates in| 
which milk bottles are carried are cov- 
ered by individual codes. 

The “Tack Manufacturing Industry” is | 
defined to mean the operations performed 
in the manufacture and sale of tacks, | 
tack machine products, small staples and | m 
kindred articles made from metal in| 
sheets, strips or wire. 

The “Covered Button Industry” is de-| 
scribed as including all manufacturers of | 
buttons and buckles which have as their | 
base a mold and are covered with the 
self-same material of which the button 
or buckle becomes a part—as a trimming | 
for wearing apparel, upholstery, furni- 
ture, bedding, shoes, toys, etc. 

The “Milk Bottle Crate Industry” is 
composed of manufacturers of bottle crates 
used in connection with the handling and | 
distribution of milk and milk products in 
bottles. 





| Madu the makers of paper boxes are 
not a single unit—since those who 


make folding boxes differentiate them- 


selves from the manufacturers of paper | 


boxes of other construction, solid fiber- 
board or corrugated shipping containers 
and knocked-down boxes made from ma- 
terials other than paper boxboard. 





HE Dyers of rabbit furs also claim to 
be an industry separate and apart 
from the general fur-dyeing industry. The 
dyeing services rendered in connection 
with rabbit skins, by reason of the actual 
paren ces of the rabbit skin | as ee 


MONEY INFLATION RESISTED; 


|homa, announced, Sept. 
|cent of the Senators and 75 per cent of | 
| the Representatives who had replied to 
|his telegrams requesting their views fa- | 


|for the President to define. 


{of the country that immediate inflation- 


| drawn by 


|caHed “fancy” furs. e 


| tary code of fair religious practice” 
|members of his congregation. 


Senator Thomas’ Nine 
To Control Inflation 


| Bonds Could Be Substituted for 


Noninterest Notes, He Says 


(‘Dem.), of Okla- 
23, that 96 per 


Senator Thomas 


vored “rational inflation of the currency.” 

Senator Thomas did not say what pro- | 
portion of the total number of Senators | 
and Representatives had replied to his 
telegraphic poll. 


“My motive in telegraphing members, 


' of Congress last week asking for an ex-! 


pression of their views on immediate use 
of rational inflation was to give the. 
President the benefit of a definite sur- 
vey of public opinion,” Senator Thomas 
declared. 

“It is apparent that if the President 
does not use his monetary powers, mem-, 
bers of Congress will be held account- 
able by their constituents. 

“One Congressman asked what I meant 
by ‘rational’ inflation. I would leave that 
The impor- 
tant thing is the overwhelming conviction 


ary action is urgently needed to release 
frozen bank deposits and speed the NRA 
program. Most insistent of all is the 
demand for inflation to raise com- 
modity prices before producers have been 
forced to sell this year’s crops. 
“Deflationists frighten the uninformed 
by saying that inflation cannot be con-| 
trolled, and that we must continue on 
the road to general bankruptcy. An is-| 
sue of noninterest bearing Treasury notes 
is the simplest and most direct process 
}of inflation. Such notes can be with-/| 
long-term bond issues any | 
time it is desired to check inflation. | 
“I should define as ‘rational’ any rea- 


|sonable inflation accomplished by use of 


any one or a combination of these mone- | 
tary tools in whatever way the President 
|may find necessary to restore our 1926} 
price level, and to restore it before we! 
meet with further disaster.’ 

— | 
with all ‘other furs, they say in their code. | 
creates operating problems distinct and 
wholly different from those in the indus- | 
try engaged in dyeing higher priced or so- 





HE “Mail Order Fashion Studio In- 

dustry,” for which a code has been 
submitted by the Mail Order Studio Board 
of Trade of New York, includes those 
engaged mainly in the production of, 
women's style and wearing apparel draw- 
ings for mail order catalogues. Some 
such concerns are operated as_ depart- 
ments of commercial art studios, and the | 
proposed code would include such de- | 
partments in the industry. 





HE rector of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church of the Holy Comforter at 
Burlington, N. C., has drafted a “volun- 
for 
Those who 
accept the code agree to attend at least 
three services a month, to receive com- 
munion at least six times a year, and to 
give to the church at least one-tenth of 
all personal expenditures exclusive of reg- 
ular and normal living expenses. 


| constitutionality of 


| the performance of service. 
| however, 


r 
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Activities Among State Governments 
During the Past Week 











Arizona to Vote on Lethal Gas—‘Merchant Money’ in California—Florida Mii ?rices 
Higher—Mississippi Considers Constitutional Convention—Other liem- 


THE people of Arizona will vote, Oct. 3, 
on a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment requiring the use of lethal gas in- 
stead of hanging for the execution of 
persons condemned to death 

Five other constitutional amendments 
upon which the people will vote are to 
provide for four-year terms for State 
and county officers and members of the 
Legislature. 

Two laws enacted by the 1933 Legisla- 
ture also will be subject to a referendum. 
One provides for the examination of 
physiciafis, surgeons, and others engaged 
in the practice of healing. The other} 


| would amend the law relating to fore-| 


closure of mortgages and proposes to for- 
bid deficiency judgments. 





NEW State law in Illinois for the) 

regulation of dental practice has been 
held constitutional in the Circuit Court at 
Belleville, but the case is to be amet 
to the State Supreme Court. 

One of the principal objections adel 
by a group of dentists who sought to en- 
join enforcement of the law was its re- 
Strictions on advertising by dentists. 





| (GOvERnon CONNER of Mississippi 


ha_ sent letters to the members of the 
asking for their re- 
spectiv opinions on a “ill calling for a 
constitutional convention. The Governor 
said there would be 10 use in calling a 
special session of the Legislature to act 
upon the bill unless a majority of the 
members indicate their approval of the 
measure. 

The bill was drafted by a special com- 
{mittee of the Legislative Reform Board, 
which proposes that the constitutional 
convention shall convene Nov. 14. 


State Legislature, 





Sale Tax Regulations 
Adopted in Five States 


|; California State Board of Equal- 


ization has approved the issuance 
under State supervision of “merchant 
money” in the form of tokens valued at 
one-eighth of a cent for use in paying the 
exact amount of the State’s new levy of 
2% per cent on every retail purchase. 

The Illinois sales tax of 2 per cent 
is under attack on two sides. Complain- 


/ing retail merchants have perfected an. 
appeal to the State Supreme Court from | 


a lower court’s decision upholding the 
the law, while in 
Cook County a temporary injunction has 
been issued against collection of the tax 
from public utilities on sales of gas and 
electricity. The utilities claim these prod- 
ucts are not tangible personal property 
and therefore are not subject to the tax. 

The Illinois Department of Finance 
rules that physicians and surgeons are 
not liable for the retailers’ occupation- 
sales tax upon articles of tangible personal 
property used incidentally by them in 
Pawnbrokers, 


who sell unredeemed articles 





pledged by loans are making sales at re-| 
tail and thus are subject to the levy. 

The Arizona Corporation Commission 
holds that public utilities may not pass 
on to consumers the State sales tax, but 
in Oklahoma the State Corporation Com- 
mission has rescinded a similar order 
and some of the utilities in that State 
have given notice that they will add the 
sales tax to monthly bills. 

Washington's State Tax Commission is| 
preparing to put into operation a sales 
| tax law which has just been held by the 
| State Supreme Court to be constitution- 
}al. A lower court, however, has tempo- 
rarily restrained enforcement of a section 
|of the law levying the sales tax on mu-| 
| nicipally owned utilities, which the act 
assesses the same as privately owned 
utilities. 


/Retail Milk Price 


| Increased in Florida 

ILORIDA'S State Milk Control Board 

has ordered increases in the retail | 

prices of milk in various parts of the 
| State, following a series of hearings. The 
new prices range from 13 to 16 cents a 
quart. 
| The Ohio State Milk Marketing Com- 
mission has approved a minimum retail 
price of 9 cents a quart for milk in the 
Columbus area. 

The New Jersey Milk Control Board | 
announces that the farmers of that State | 
are receiving approximately $350,000 a 
month, or in excess of $4,000,000 a year, 
more than they were paid prior to June 
1, when the Board assumed control. It} 
was pointed out that while the retail) 
price of milk has been advanced only 
20 per cent since June 1, the price to | 
producers has increased 60 per cent. The 
difference has been absorbed by the deal- 
ers, who are operating on a small mar- 
gin, it was stated. 








| 





Cooperative Auctions 


For New Jersey Produce 
OOPERATIVE auction markets in New 
Jersey sold $1,000,000 worth of live 
poultry and eggs during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, according to a report is- 
sued Sept. 20 by the State Department 
of Agriculture. 
; The total represents the sale of 100,- 
000 cases of eggs and 1,000,000 pounds of 
live poultry. At the egg auctions, pro- 
ducers received approximately 1 cent 
more per dozen for their eggs than the 
highest comparative New York wholesale 
price. Live poultry brought % to 2% 
cents more per pound than New York 
prices. 


| 








The death rate in Iowa from tubercu- 
losis has declined 55.8 per cent since 1910. 
The Division of Vital Statistics of the 
State Department of Health has just is- 
sued a report stating that the death rate 
from this disease in 1910 was 67 per 100,- 
000 of population, while in 1932 it was) 
only 29.6. 








‘Proposal for Lower Rates 


PRICE-FIXING PLANS TESTED On Lake Rail-water Traffic 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
gives farmers is for them to take 40,000,-| will bring them higher prices and better of the Intestate Commerce Commission 


000 acres of land out of cultivation. 

The reason he gives for wanting to 
get this huge area out from under the 
plow is that this country has lost foreign 
markets for that amount of production, 
due to insisting on a policy of nationalism. | 
Since the markets are lost and may not 
soon be regained, output has to be cut or 
the overproduction will break markets. 

To help farmers make the adjustment 
to a new basis, he offers several remedies. 

One is the processing tax, now applied | 
to wheat, cotton and tobacco and soon 
to be applied to hogs and butterfat. 

This tax, paid by the consumer, pro- 
vides a bounty to farmers for cutting 
down their planted acreage. It enabled 
the Government to make it worth while 
to cotton farmers to plow under and de- 
stroy 10,000,000 acres of planted cotton 
this season. It also is enabling the Gov- 
ernment to pay farmers to send 6,000,000 
little pigs to market to be killed and their 
carcasses either destroyed or made into 
meat for the unemployed. It is making 
it possible for the Government to pay 
$125,000,000 to wheat farmers for cutting 
their 1934 planted acreage 15 per cent. 
Similarly tobacco farmers are to be paid 
for cutting their crop and dairy farmers 
are to have millions of pounds of butter 
taken from the market by Government 
purchase. 

Mr. Wallace says that such things as 
plowing up cotton and killing pigs in any | 


| normal time would be insane, but asserts | 


At the present time we are still! 


that now it is necessary since foreign 
markets have been lost and production | 
must be adjusted to demand within the 
United States. | 

Then there are marketing agreements, 
under which the Government helps farm- 
ers and distributors of their products to) 
get together and fix prices and quotas. 
These are being applied to milk and to} 
fruits and to other products, involving | 
higher prices for the consumer and a)/ 
bigger return to the producer. Produc- 
tion control also is included. 

Besides these standard remedies, others 
are being applied. 

One is to speed up the refinancing of | 
farm mortgages, which total about $9,- 
000,000,000. Henry Morgenthau Jr., head | 
of the Farm Credit Administration, is | 
ordering that $400,000,000 be poured into 
this activity by Dec. 1. 

This in turn may mean the opening | 
of many banks in rural districts, which | 
have mortgages as their chief assets. 
With banks opened and mortgages being 
refinanced the theory is that financial 
pressure would be somewhat lifted from 
farmers’ backs and they might cease their 
loud clamors for currency inflation. 

Another remedy being tried is “subsi- 
dized export.” This involve the sale 
abroad of commodities at a price below 
that prevailing within the selling coun- 
try. Thus 35,000,000 bushels of wheat 
are to be sold from the Pacific coast to 
the Orient at a cost of $7,000,000. 

Besides this, there are plans afoot to 
provide credits for the sale of at least 
1,000,000 bales of cotton to Russia, and 
for the possible sale of cotton to France. 
These credits might be made available 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Inflation as a Remedy.—Always in the 
background is the possibility of direct in- 
flation of the currency if other schemes 
fail. 

Mr. Wallace advises farmers that if they 
will wait until the turn of the year they 


| will find that the remedies being applied 


| times. 


He is pleading for patience, but 
is not averse to temporary price-fixing 
in some commodities, to tide over the 
period before production control takes 
hold. 

Currency inflation is not in particularly 
good standing right now in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. | 

One reason is the experience of other | 
countries that tried inflation, and saw its 
effect on the farmer. 

Thus in Germany, which has a com- 
mercial agriculture more than a peasant 
agriculture, inflation relieved the farmer 
of debt, but it destroyed his credit ma- 
chinery, Department economists say. 
After a brief period of financial_intoxi- 
cation, farmers found themselves in trou- | 
ble again because they could not finance 
their production. 

It was much the same in Italy and in 
France where commercial farming was 
involved. That leads the farm specialists 
here to think that printing press money 
may not be the best thing after all. 

How the Farmers Take It.—Farmers | 
seem to be taking the remedy prescribed | 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, in spite of | 
occasional cries of anguish. } 

Over 1,000,000 cotton farmers signed | 
up to destroy part of the present year’s! 
crop. An equal number is expected to! 
sign a two-year plan of production con- 


| trol now being devised. | 


At this week-end, most of the country’s | 
| important wheat acreage had been signed 
upon a two-year production control con- | 


Reduced freight rates on rail-water 
traffic across the Great Lakes were rec- 
ommended, Sept. 22, by two examiners 


in a proposed report. 

The railroads, complying with a previous 
order of the Commission, had filed new 
rates for rail-lake hauls. Many protests 
were made on behalf of communities in 
the West and Middle West. 

Examiners William J. Koebel and Ar- 
thur S. Parker now have recommended 
other tariffs, 
The proposed report is before the Com- 
mission for consideration. 





Study of Merger Plans’ 
For Railway Operation | 


The possibilities of economies in railroad 
| operation through consolidations are to be 
explored by the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, who 
announced, Sept. 22, that a study will be 
made under the direction of W. B. Poland, 
,of the Coordinator's staff. 

The so-called Prince plan, submitted to 
President Roosevelt, last Winter, by Fred- 
}erick H. Prince, of Boston, Mass., will be 
|the basis of the survey. The Prince plan 
| contemplates seven major railroad sys- 
tems for the entire country, with two in | 
|the East, instead of the four which here- 
tofore have been approved by the eastern 
lcarriers and the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. 

The Commission, in 1929, in compliance 


| tract, involving hundreds of thousands of with directions from Congress, submitted | 


farmers. 

Hog producers, while not marketing the 
million sows asked of them in seeking 
to bring hog production under control, 
did market huge numbers of little pigs. 
They figured that they stood to gain 
most by getting rid of the pigs before 
| they had eaten their heads off. 

Tobacco farmers signed up in large 
numbers to bring control of their acreage. | 

Department of Agriculture agents from 
their contact with the farmers feel that 
@ great majority of the 6,000,000 farm 
operators in the country are ready to 
take a chance with Secretary Wallace 
and President Roosevelt, accepting the 
| prescription that they give to cure their 
| troubles. 

How the Public Takes It—Just how the | 
| public is to take the medicine of higher | 
prices remains to be seen. Up until now | 
food prices have risen more slowly than , 
other prices so that the pinch has not | 
been felt. ° 

However, the Department of Agricul- | 
| ture is charged by Congress with the task 
of bringing farm prices back to a parity 
with industrial prices on the basis of the | 
1909-1914 relationship. { 

That means that farm prices are to be 
brought back to a level that prevailed 
when city people were crying against the 
high cost of living—if the Department of | 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Adjust- | 
ment Administration are able to ny 
out the congressional mandate. 

What the consumer is being asked to! 
de now, is to pay the farmers to cut | 
down his production, so that he can; 
charge still higher prices. City people | 
through processing taxes, which they pay, 
are in reality financing higher prices for 
themselves. 

In return they are expected to receive 
a more prosperous agriculture, which pa 
be in the market for city products and} 
thus help to generate general prosperity. 








mainly revised downward. 


a plan for 21 systems for the entire 
country. 

Mr. Eastman stated that it should not be 
understood that he is in any way com- 
mitted either for or against the Prince 
plan. The claims of possible savings made 
for this and other plans, however, are so 
great that they “merit careful analysis,” 
jhe said. 
| “In addition to the possible economies,” 
Mr. Eastman added, “the effect of such 
schemes upon labor and communities and | 
upon the development of the country will 
be considered, and also their financial and 
legal aspects and practicability.” 








| State fair next year, 





The income of Nebrask ner. irom 
|}meat animals in 1932 was only a little 
|more than one-third of th ne re- 
ceived from that source in % The 
Division of Crop and Liv nates 
Says this source of rever” yesents 
nearly 60 per cent of the a cash 
farr income. The income in 193? was 
$81,443,000. 

The first exhaustive survey of the rat- 


ural resources of the State of Washing- 





ton will be undertaken this year, accc "d- 
ing to E. F. Banker, director of the e- 
partment of Conservation and Deve \p- 
ment. 

Michigan will resume control of its 


according to San uel 
|'T. Metzger, Commissioner of Agricul‘: re. 
Due to lack of funds, the State this ir 
leased the fair to private interests un ier 
& guarantee against loss and paymen:’ to 
| the State of 50 per cent net profits. 





Governor Pollard, of Virginia, has six ned 
& bill passed at a recent session of ‘he 
Legislature, providing for penaities 


against violators of NRA codes and tem- 


porarily suspending the State anti-trust 
laws. 
The Texas Legislatu “al ses- 


sion, has adopted a resolution to investi« 
|gate the distribution of funds for unem- 
| ployment relief. 





Governor Horner of Illinois, has ap- 
| pointed a new State Aeronautics Com- 
mission. Lawrence P. Bonfoey, of Quincy, 
succeeds Reed G. Landis, of Chicago, as 
chairman. Prof. Fred D. Fagg, of the 
| Air Law Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was reappointed. The other new 
members are Eugene F. MacDonald, of 
Chicago; Carl P. Slane, of Peoria, and 
Edward J. Lorenz, of Belleville. 





The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion will contest an order of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission fixing iden- 
tical interstate freight rates in the Chi- 
cago switching district. 


THE SOCIAL BMBASSY 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 











Colorful, continental 
and convenient ... the 
finest hotel in New York 
extends you a cordial 
invitation. 

Rooms from $5 


She 
AMBASSADOR | 
Park Ave. at 51st St., ow York | 






































Plan for Federal Financing 
To Reopen Closed Banks | 


(Continued from Page 3.] 

interpretation of the law, preferred stock 
| purchases might be made in them, thus 
supplying them with funds. The sugges- 
tion is now being held up because of these 
legal questions. } 

Although plans for mortgage corpora- 
tions to be formed by industrie sto per- 
mit them to borrow from the R. F. C. 
without the cooperation of the banks | 
have been completed, none has been) 
formed. Mr. Jones has declared, however, | 
|that where banks refuse to cooperate | 
and there is need for industrial credit such | 
| corporations will be formed. 

Meanwhile, the Corporation continues | 
to aid in bank reorganizations by pur-! 
chasing preferred stock. Advances made 
to aid in the rehabilitation of banks dur- | 
| ing the past week were: National Bank 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., $500,000; Fidelity 
National Bank in New York, Elmhurst, | 
N. Y., $100,000; Peoples Bank and Sav- 
ing Co. Cincinnatti, Ohio, $325,000; Na- 
tional Bank of Ypsilanti, Mich., $40,000. 











wt —with instruc- 

tions to fill out and 

mail for information 

about a contract which | 

combines features of family 

protection with a personal retire- 
ment income, 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. 

Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 
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Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureau 
197 Cranenvon St., Bostox, Mass, 


Your Name 
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City 
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U.S.0.33 


























It is unnecessary to 


pay more— 


THEY LAST 


LONGER 


dollar expended. Think twice be- 





unwise to pay less—than the 
price of a Reo Truck or Speed 
Wagon. Sturdy, dependable and 
fully powered, they last much 
longer than the average truck. 
Reo trucks cost less to maintain 
and cover more miles for each 


REO MOTOR 


fore you buy a truck not powered 
by a Reo Gold Crown Engine. 


Reo Speed Wagons range 
from 1%-6 Tons. Price 
range $575-$2,595. 34 
wheelbases — 4's-6’s-8’s 
Tractor-Trailer units from 
15,000 to 32,000 Ibs., gross. 
All prices chassis f. 0. b. 
Lansing, plus tax. 


CAR COMPANY 





‘LANSING - TORONTO 
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nent of Interior, taking of Public Works (Public Act 67, 73d | ir Federal Coordinator of Transporta- ; ria gal 4 th 
the Departn |Cong.). Robert Fechner, Director, ederai Coordinator o ansporta Federal Emergency Relief Admin- lief funds to pay work-relief allow- | ¢,). payment on the principal of the 


cognizance of the rise of these emer~ | Cong.). Administrator: Harold L. Temporary Building No. 2, Nineteenth | tion (Public Act 68, 73d Cong.). Joseph s age A ances to needy unemployed teachers lo: 
i gency Government Suneviens, mee heolll bamas Sueeetany of Whe: Saherien, | . = B. Eastman, Commerce Building istration (Public Act 15, 73d Cong.). has been authorized by Administrator — 
: tified educators through its publlca- Purpose: To foster employment by | @"d D ar. r aici: Wik Wan ails ok a Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator, yopkins — ENR 
tion, School Life, that names of offices advancing $3,300,000,000 for public Purpose: To give employment to During the World War the Federal a ais acini Madbiitiad ‘ — This list concludes the summary 
have shrunk to initials. The facts are : esd " ag 300,000 young men by hiring them on Government took charge of the rail- a neh onnso B- R FC prepared by the Office of Education, 
: ot to be found in textbooks, the Of- works: Roads, nava beans S, bridges, ' reforestation, soil erosion, flood con- roads. Afterward it returned to the) When depression first struck, local " we But there are emergency agencies, 
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fone summary, prepared by William etc. For State and local public proj-'tional Park development. Workers fiscal problems of railroads. Now the fare agencies assumed the burden of | (Public Act 2, 72d Cong. and subse- of publicity as frequently as those 
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3 NRA Government pays 30 per cent of the;Department selected the young men roads through the Federal Coordina- | ually it was shifted to the municipal Purpdse: To provide emergency They are included in the list of 


istration Cost of labor and materials outright.|and certified them to the Army for|tor who is empowered to eliminate governments which were forced to. financing facilities for financial insti- emergency agencies in the supplement 


i Admin ; seer ; aaa ; i 
National Recovery Loans are made to public bodies to be| enrollment, examination, equipment, needless competition of rail lines and turn to the States for help. The Na- tutions, to aid in financing agricul- to the Congressional Directory. They 


(Public Act 67. 734 Cofig.). Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, Administrator. 


Purpose: To draft treaties (codes) 
that substitute team play for unbrid- [ PS AND DOWN 
led competition in business. Parties 


to the treaties are business owners, 
workers, and consumers. The chief 


objects are t» put 11,000,000 unem- Why Retail Prices 


ployed back to work, raise wages, in- 


crease the American standard of liv- Are Out of Line 


= : aaemeens ‘ ae | le: 











S OF COAL MINING INDUSTRY sic. 388 esx 





ecutive order.) Karl T. Compton, 





Chairman. 


+ 
: Purpose: To coordinate scientific 
Growing Struggle activities of the various Government 


WHERE THE CONSUMER'S = | 7° compete th esestnh iy te 


ing. 
The terms of the treaties are: Min- ° ° : | 
no chil labor. no. proftering, The —_ i Cast the scientific program of the National 
Research Council created by Presi- 


no child labor, no profiteering. The, ee. TER ||| — - 
4 antitrust law “sword of Damocles” is ‘THE STORY of coal, its rise and fall, |) L consumer's dollar. Out of this he pays vag te ~——— 1916 and perpetuated 
; : 


y ye i stry’s head; | | : 
removed from above industry is told in two ways. 2 cents for salaries and 24 cents for 


r’s right to organize and be repre- ‘ Sey: ETE 

rey oo poi an of its own selec-| First, it is told from the consum- wages; 4 cents for supplies; 5 cents TEC 
tion is recognized. NRA cooperators er’s viewpoint. It is the tale of yeafs | for overhead; 1.6 cents for fuel and The Executive Council. (Executive 
electrical energy. order.) Frank C. Walker, Executive 


display the Blue Eagle badge. Speci-|of rising prices, up to the period of | 


men codes agreed to by industries can 
be obtained from the I'RA headquar- 


ters. 
7 
TVA 

Tennessee Valley Authority (Public 
Act 17, 73d Cong.). Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman, Washington office | 
Temporary Building F. | 

Purpose: Ever since the World War | 
full use of the vast water-power re-| 
sources at Muscle Shoals has been| 
forestalled by failure to reach an | 
agreement on who was to use the 
power, and how. 

Muscle Shoals and other potential, 
water-power resources of the Tennes- 
see River will now be the focal point | 
of the first American experiment in} 
developing an entire river valley as an | 
industrial, social and economic unit. 

The first major project is construc- 
tion of the Norris Dam at Cove Creek, | 
on the Clinch River, about 20 miles 
northwest of Knoxville. It will create 
one of the world’s largest artificial 
lakes. A transmission line has been 
authorized between the new dam and 
the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. 


AAA 

Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (Public Act 10, 73d Cong. In 
charge, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of | 
Agriculture. Administrator, George N. 
Peek. 

Purpose: To increase the Jarmer’s 
share of the national income. This is 
accomplished through two principal 
means. One is to assist farmers, by 
compensatory payments supplement- 
ing their market returns, to adjust 
their production of certain basic agri- 
cultural commodities to the effective | 
demand for these commodities. s | 

Such payments are made duly to| 
farmers who do adjust their proguc- 


the economic depression. Then came 
falling prices. Now an NRA code for 
coal has been approved and prices are 
starting upward once again. 

Second, the story of coal is told from 
the producer’s viewpoint, and it is a 
tragedy that has come in the wake of | 
industrial progress and growing use of | 
other fuels and sources of energy. The 
once mighty King Coal has felt his | 
throne slipping. Now he looks to the | 
NRA code, which becomes effective, 
Oct. 2, and hopes he can return to his 
former dominance. | 


One of Major Industries 

Still a basic industry, one of the | 
largest in the country despite inroads | 
of competing products, coal for years 
has been a storm center of labor trou- | 
bles, according to Government records. | 
Now a formula for labor has been laid 
down for the harrassed operators; and | 
that is another story that the future | 
will tell. | 

For several years the price paid by | 
the householder for a ton of coal has | 
been dipping slightly; but his com- | 


| plaint has been that it didn’t fall fast | 
{enough. If he watched the price at 


the mine, he found that the operator 
was getting less and less. Yet the’ 
price of a ton dumped into the cellar 
failed to keep pace with the falling 
price at the mine. 
Retail Price Out of Line 

At the recent NRA coal hearings, it 
was brought out that a reduction of 
20 per cent in the mine price reaches | 
the consumer as a reduction of only 
7 per cent. foremost cause of this is 
found in a study of where the house- 
hold buyer’s dollar goes when he pays 
for bituminous coal. 

This study shows that 30 cents now 
goes for freight. Instead of falling, 








At the code hearings recently, the Secretary. 


NRA heard the producers’ story of 
lean years; of years fraught with labor 
problems and operating problems; of 
years marked by growing competition 
from other fuels; of years which found 
industry developing new ways of 
stretching a ton of coal into more and 
more units of heat and energy. 

Plants Keep Open at Loss 

Many a producer prefers to keep 
his plant going at a loss, rather than 
shunt it down. He must maintain his 
equipment, his mines and _ provide 
housing for employes, or his invest- 
ment will be lost. 

He must pay royalties to land own- 
ers or his leases will be forfeited. 
Supplies must be paid for and taxes 
paid. 

Competition is getting keener every 
year. For instance, coal production 
in 1929 was the same as the output 
20 years prior to that time; yet the 
demand for energy doubled in the 
same 20 years : 

Price of Coal at’ Mine 

The mine owner got an average of 
$2.06 for a ton of coal in 1926; in 1932 
he got $1.26. Since he is selling less 
coal, he has a lot of figuring to do 
if he is to squeeze a profit out of the 
business. NRA testimony indicated 
that only a dozen operators had been 
able to keep out of the red in the last 
few years. 

And all this time, the coal operator’s 
competitors have been grabbing more 
and more of his customers. Fuel oil 
is a fair sample of the competition he 
must meet. Bunker oil now is priced 
so low on the Atlantic seaboard that 
coal cannot compete with it. 

Oil burners are going into homes 
Industrial plants are using it more 
widely. Railways and steamships are 
taking to oil gradually. 


Purpose: To coordinate emergency 
activities and prevent duplication in 
the reconstruction program. Ik has 
been described as a_ super-cabinet. 
Members are the regular Cabinet and 
key men of the recovery agencies. 


NLB 


The National Labor Board (Execu- 
tive order). Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, Chairman. 

Purpose: To act as a court for the 
settlement of trade disputes. 

But, unlike other courts, it is bound 
by no rules of procedure, and its 
agents investigate, serve as concilia- 
tors, supervise labor plebiscites, reach, 
decisions and see that the decisions 
are carried out. 


FDIC 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration (Public Act 66, 73rd Cong.). 
Walter J. Cummings, Chairman. 

Purpose: To protect bank depositors 
from loss or fear of loss, to protect 
bankers from frightened depositors. 
The insurance plan seeks to prevent 
the recurrence of the slow sapping of 
banking strength through hoarding 
and fear which spread over 1931 and 
1932 and climaxed in the banking holi- 
day of March, 1933 

Its efforts to achieve this end will 
be in the form of insuring for de- 
positors the return of their money. 
Beginning Jan. 1, 1934, the plan will 
apply to all of the 5,700 banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
System and to as many of the 8.300 
non-member banks as can qualify. 


wo 
CSB 
Central Statistical Board (Execu- 


tive order). Winfield W. Riefler, Chair- 
man and Economic Advisor to The 














tion. Money to make the payments is! freight costs have mounted. That 


Illustration Estimates Based on Data From Government Sources Natural Gas C iti Executiye Council. 
} derived from a processing tax imposed | gives the domestic consumer’s side of “atural Gas Competition 


Purpose: To provide adequate ana 








Natural gas is going after a sub- reliable statistics. It does no sta- 





upon the commodity in question. The | the problem. Taking both domesiic and industrial yards and put in the cellar. Then screenings at a low price. But he paid stantial sh; re of tl al marke . 
amount of the processing tax is lim- | Then there is the industrial coal coal, it is found that the freight they run into the degradation problem a high price for the entire car. and the eer 1 oe he coal market In tistical work itself but acis as a co- 
ited to the difference between the | user. Since he uses screenings and gharees acseunt for two-tiinds of the | and that is a bie one I cos lak Gaia sis See A oe os pode oe a — ordinating agency. Endeavors to elim- 
 o pont ernie pent 7 —— gee ae. wag ey: of ed ' dollar spent for coal. ; : Ravages of Travel Besides, the retailer has his labor is enjoying the same poco om soneeies ttt eee pene 
lied aoe “i ‘ coal he buys, a e mine, has hovere Getting back to tne household buyer Coal geis rough treatment on its costs, his capital investment and other put of water power doubled from 1920 eonr- a eee stical undertakine 
actured commodities that farmers | around $1 to $2. Actually it has fallen | rt is found that one-taird of his coal journey from the tipple to the cellar expenses which eat into his share of to 1930 Seen ROW See oe 
buy, during the period of 1909-1914. | as low as 60 cents a ton in the last) gollar goes into the retailer’s pockets. and here is where degradation enters the consumer’s coal dollar Wnoas of all, even the coal tia where data are lacking. i ies 
The other principal means of in-| year, in some instances. Yet it is found that many coal retail- the picture. After it takes a train Ss ‘iaincslen: Gian iusto ax ie Pa aba a agers _ __It is examining oem the sta- 
bap anata farmers’ incomes is by estab- | But it costs about as much to move ers have a hard time making ends ride, a carload of | imp coal may be of a broker, gets a small share of the old customers whe ate will ca g his rossi boy 4 jeld of snatrestion, 
lishing among processors and distrib-|a ton of poor coal from mine to con- meet. Just two-thirds of a carload of lump dollar. His charge may run around coal are putting in new anueanaea aking j = -¥ ae ctanal of uacae 
utors, marketing agreements, en-|sumer as it does to ship the better For instance, they allow an average coal, with one-third battered into 10 cents a ton which makes a ton of coal ing sre Siok te tie cae at the pemeocret 


forced by licensing provisions when) grades used for household purposes. of $1 a ton to take the coal from their , screenings. The retailer must sell the; The producer gets 37 cents of the ; than it did a few years ago system 
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op ae red.” The Postmaster General, James A 
Building of Vessels to Proceed ee Parley, announced Sept. 21 that he had 


; a - a, 
Dp : mp ms ‘ . : . - , _ received a letter fro W. A. Julian = 
Federal Service. As Planned With Presi Building Program to Be Carried Out, Says Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, Yet Country Treasurer of the United States, showine Postal Economy 


that the Department has almost broken 





















































dent’s Backing ’ . . 
—__——— anata Still Will Be 101 Ships Short of Its Authorized Sirength even since July 1 
, . T) Inited Gtetes wi ° - - nepeeneneen q r to 2 , j ; “In @; . , 
R. W. Moore Becomes Assist-  7® United States will go right ahead ples Ce ee a |e Thousand Employes to 
. - oc with its naval building program, with , NRY EY - = . “ty yur na- |. ss See a r 
ant Secretary of State I dent Roosevelt be x. ng . “6 By HENRY L. ROOSEVELT os + tect the lives and prayers) of our Na@- 3) 7 note for the first time in many, many Be Taken Off At Once 
: , F ; resident Oosevelt backing it to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy tionals in unsettled areas .. years that the Post Office is in the clear . . 
Appointments in) Come |mit, it was learned Sept. 20 at the White [DURING this period of world restless- a in times of peace ad and for this year, since July 1, there 1s But Compulsory F ur- 
i : : suits of our Navy are extensive repre ice than a $3,000 deficit . 
merce Departments This will be done despite suggestions mnt ete nth ed eg Me of sents the power and dignity of this Nation “You certainly are to be congratulated loughs Are to Be Stopped 
—_—_—_— rom abroad that our building program business 4 saaeunieeunentt : og all its abroad and on the “+ amare > oe and should have the Croix de Guerre be- gE regr oe aN ffi t 

Robert Walton Moore, former Member might encourage another naval race or inherent consequénces—the question must ! cur uationsl interests, cumivetes nay stowed upon you for your excellent man- Economies in the Post O st Deper “4 

Coneress from Virginia. has tai a night interfere with the Geneva arms’ natur: enw wen relations, develops commerce, is active IN 5>4ment,’ ment will remove some 6,000 workers from 
ss: Renee: eathare of Ghate. to ous | Ceneeeeee. arn F . ee oe in the mind of eny well) scientific research and hydrography and | rn. postal deficit for the same time lasi the Government pay rolls Sept. 30, under 
coal Raymond Moley. re i P nd ent The prog am calls for $238,000,000 in ¥ “Is the first line of defense adcquate?’ aiways ready te extend aid to suffering year was $15,078,597, Department figures orders sent out Sept. 20 by the Depart- 

os Aggaae con pe cette hg ‘ Dla saat ; cae. veh etigag Pe . ~ . ’ humanity. ‘st ‘ 107 9 ment 

eoosevelt announced his apoointment naval struction ith 32 ‘ , ae Jor) ean me on _ : show, rising to $117,380,192 for the full 
net _ ann cec ! intmer cor ictio with 32 ships to be ae wate yon baal ee “a he « The Washington treaty, as well as the pee a te About 350 will be eliminated by the rule 
Sept. 1s t t a m ed a yer gupt ; i > , - ’ , eet . . 

4 aie on : : — : oe P ae . : London treaty, set the ratio of naval) * —_—— en which prevents husband and wife from be- 
~~ aoe Ms a8 3 side: of rae. vceth rate Aaa act gg = Bagh go — ae _ = with their strength for the United States, Great pram ef 9nnanensee. to be anon’ te — ing in the Federal service at the same 
ary College and th e Uni ity of velt, stated in a ‘radio address Sept. 19 “s : e the World * ng 4 losophy Britain and Japan as 5-5-3. What have ual denmkaemtian. ‘tet 4 on lot time. The rest will be removed by the 
eet a a Savroes Te centetienl ia bail.|that eeltiladie Or “ : ween sae eR 7” yond led ie a . en ee ry we done to meet the obligations fmposed ee eee enti he hg ‘Sg ; Ot- »lan to retire postal workers on pension 
co ee Senet He Seeerer es ee | ee a | Seen ang |has prevailed among the statesmen of the upor us by these solemn treaties? In|™° . outstanding neecds Of OUT) who have scrved the Gov>rnment 30 years 
road and steamship cases for the I. C. € policy are unjustified world. They have propounded the idea of the hope that all nations. having come country at the present momen:—namely. or more 
ar 910 to 1918 was general counsel » pointed out the » 1936, whe > es ‘ t re- taal i h ; ’ —wer ; i 
. oa = A 18 Ww gen r ‘ e... po n oe hag Ra = a up its defense in re to the realization of the horrors of war, te og and employment—were linked On the other hand, the nine-day payless 
to th mmi siol program is mpleted, ates let iN acon “ . 7 Ze : 3 ° d " - 

He was elected to the Virginia Senate in still will be 191, vessels short of its au- The result of this trend of thought was would do likewise we have slowed down Few persons realize that each dollar furlough which postal employes have been 
207 aoe * etn Roe ge Mage tv 8 Poon eel Fiveat trite 3 “te : . - our Navy building program to a dangerous : ‘ compelled to take will be ended Sept. 30. 
1897 and to Congres in 1919, retiring in thorized strength, Great Britain will be the Washington and London treaties, i a t those na: spent for shipbuilding is of benefit to the It was stated at the Department that 
1931 He wa ber of the House 64 ships short, and Japan will have in whereby our Navy was limited to 1,186,000 point, Gus at we same ume Moe entire country. Many believe that only - P - 

Cc mmittee on Forelan fair Pieces aia its full onate cele“ thniee then ahem ¢ those trea- tions less prosperous than ourselves have the isnaiity in the taunadinte vicinity of the fleld service has been overmanned and 
seamen : ph silat iil ; ao ~~ ben “ oy aa — ; “~~ Senos te a A * “y nave continued to build at a reasonable rate 8 in arg is benetted ~ hy ~y ? the that retrenchment steps have been studied 
Named to Fleet Corporation 48 «. mm -  & Mas BO RE OS ae Vie meme hy wares o 4 ships that from a purely financial point). om Stat , th Uni - “ © for some time. It was indicated also that 

Major General Charles McK. Saltzman, Powerlul snc neyg pH nay our ont — —_ to — in strengt Scania ~ . of view they could ill-afford. They have as a 4 -~ = = mond a ree another 3,000 may go at a later date. The 
retired, and Thomas M. Woodward attor- Spping lanes, to defend the country an his is the answer as to what “onstitutes HENRY L. ROOSEVELT realized that an adequate navy is the SRS WE ECE. MareteS postal service employs 239,048 outside of 
ney, have been named vice presidents of | 1tS Possessions against raids by sea or an adequate navy for the United States — ietanen siaceeenee th table nations! Gn equipment used in shipbuilding, and, there- Washington 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation by the 2 and to discourage attacks, he added For some years the approved fundamen- ; a se . fore, not only the States containing ship- Forced retirements were adopted. it was 
Secretary of Commerce, Daniel «1. Rope A 50 per cent increase in the fighting tal naval policy of the United States has Fourth, that it should be sufficiently | 7) 4 tine the 10 vears since the Y@'ds. but all the States profit. Men from stated, under Postmaster General James A 

With them. on a special advisorv board Strength of the Navy will be asked at the been to maintain the Navy in rufficient | strong to discourage any attack against the Gadiinaiee = lars “period. of our 125 trades and professions are employed. parjey's policy of “not putting anyone out 

“ scorreige ee a a . se | Ee Sess of Congre shi P lin. ‘eng . J , ) Jnited States. Fifth, the nusi be our a Paly— ; , . vagy die Pv — ; 
on shipping functions. will be Admiral H. * session of Congress, Chairman Vit strength to support the Nation's policy in van wig ce Ore oe See ey greatest national prosperity—we failed Where Money Goes on the street. Under the law. married 





. 2m.). of lledgeville. G P 2 . , “or ; e pfense against e y air ng 
1 (Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga., has been commerce and to guard the continental first line of defense against enem) persons who have husband or wife in the 


yne, former Shipping Board chairmé ; ‘ ‘ ur ¢ . se , +p: . 
or change is oeet of . _ 7 race informed by Read Admiral Ernest J. King, and overseas possessions of the United raids or attacks by sea These are the es- aan Gia Fe Bgas need CS seseneiean When Ships Are Built Federal service must be the first to go, in 
of the former Shipping Board chief of naval aeronautics. Admiral King | States sential functions of the Navy in we event cue Gauls olned aie : well-defined Of the total cost of a vessel only 40 per cases where personnel is cut. 

Mr. Woodward has practiced law in explained that more planes are needed What is the role of the American Navy? | we should be attacked building program cent is expended within the shipyard. The Washington staff has little if any 
be e because the ship-building program “has Primarily, we must have a navy strong I wish to lay especial emphasis upon the . which is entirely for labor; 50 per cent or surplus, it was indicated. In addition, it 


Washington. D. C., since : culy : During the period extending from the 
CO gotten ar ahes r ple P ad Ss rd our country and its . ry as ¢ : t agains ¢ more is expended for materials an ip- 
I.©.C. He & en so far ahead of our plane strength.” enough to safeguard value of the Navy as a protecticn against Washington conference to March 4, 1933, p and equip 


—. institutions against any contingency. Sec- gir raids because of the absurd efforts 


in rate proceedings before tl ment purchased by the shipbuilder. and was stated that postal business is about 
was a deputy administrate x anges . - 4 : the United States, the British Empire and ‘ 2 : Shipbullaer, ane two-thirds of the 1929 level, yet the postal 
hearings before the Agricultural Adjust- Mexico Plans to Raise ondly, we. must have a Navy to support which have been made to persuade the! 5,0, each laid down its allowed quota the remaining 10 per cent or less is €X- force is only 5 per cent below the figure 
ment Administration : : . ‘ the traditional policies and to protect our country that the advent of air power has £8 gp gg — d in addition pended for transportation, taxes, insurance 4: that time. 

Cf CCR GUN Cruisers, one 5 * and miscellaneous items. Of the amount 





veral 


General Saltzman, also a Washing- Workers’ Living Standard ‘timate, interests throughout the world made navies obsolete Japan and the United States each laid | Consolidation of 2,500 rural routes will 
tonian, was a member of the Federal Ra- in case of war between ogher powers Or! ‘The truth is exactly opposite. The new down ene cierelt easter. Castes ts expended for materials and equipment, jing about some of the retirements from 
dio Commission. He has been doing ad- Plans to raise the general standard of Combination of powers in which we remain | menace from the air makes our avy more came peried the United States dropped four-fifths of such expenditures are for the service, but a definite policy for this 
visory work for the Department of Com- living of Mexico's working classes, which "¢utral. indispensable than eve far behind Japan and the British Empire ee Re ger to - 40 pee oe se branch has not yet been announced. 
merce for several month: constitute between 85 and 90 per cent of 4 Navy Adequate This is true because any serious air at- jn the replacement of ships that became eee of cies thn Ub Gon a | a a unjustified is ain Oe rs - —_—_ 

Aeronautics Bureau Appointments the country’s population, are being made To Repel Invaders tack against us must first come in ships “overage.” Japan laid down six light building costs that goes directly for the ge om euet th 7 ey 1908 when = 
- PB ‘ to within striking distance of onr coast. cruisers, 57 destroyers and 40 submarines, | payment of labor ite Ba Regrets ahs = A Tae on tae 


f A six-year plan is being formulated and 
1 be put into effect at the beginning of 
the next presidential term, which is a few 
months hence, according to a report re- 
mf by the Department of Commerce 


The value of our coastwise commcrce 
alone amounts to nearly five billion dollars 
in normal years. To this must be added 
upward of seven billions to reach figures 
representing our huge stake at sea. When 


Eugene L. Vidal. a flier for 13 years 
has been designated Chief of the Bureau 
oi Aeronautics, Department of Commerce 
His appointment was announced Sept. 19 

A native of Madison, S. Dak.. he is a ceived 


certainly to within a thousand miles a total of 103 replacements, and now has “ To» the uninitiatea tne expenditures of | vessels short of our authorized strength 
Only the Navy can defeat or drive off the projected 36 others which will give her a | ¢938 000,000 for new construction may Gant Britain will be 64 ships short = 
ships which might bring the planes, to-| full treaty-strength navy of “underage” |cound an imposing figure; but what does ienen Cll have ta Goumiaien ‘ts full 
gether with tneir large supplies of fuel. ships at the expiration of the treaties in| jt actually represent in ships? Thirty- quota : 













T Ses . \ fror Assistan 7 reels ache 4 he Ff 36 
graduate of the University of South Da- pee Age — Commercial Attache Rob- |1)i< preat traffic stops, all forms of busi- a, . - a a a 1936. ; seven in all. Add this number te the 40' In fact, only if we taxed the full capac- 
kota and the Military Academy at West CT \. “love! ness ashore are seriously dislocated and| _ i 4. " neti air The British Empire has laid down 13) ships we have built since the Washington ity of our shipyards—which wold mean 
Point. After qualifying as an Army much of it is dried up. Only the Navy can | *@!¢S- light cruisers, 45 destroyers. and 30 sub- | Conference in 1921 and we reach a total working for 24 hours a day—could we hope 
tor, he was detailed to West Poin 1929 at the University of Michigan, where | keep us from having our sea lanes blocked There is a popular misconception that marines, a total of 88 replacements, and | @gure of 77 built and projected. Compare to reach our treaty quota by 1936 





instructor he taught economics and can thus afford us the economic life! airplanes can fly across the ocean with | now has 28 others projected. She has that with what the other naval powers A navy cannot be improvised. The ships 
Mr. Vidal will be assisted by Major J He has been an economist and market- insurance which is the main function of ,@ Warload of bombs and other fighting pursued a uniform policy of laying down | have already constructed since the sign- must be carefully built; the personnel care- 
Carroll Cone, in charge of the Air Regu equipment. This is not now possible, nor | a certain number of ships each year, SO | jing of the Washington Treaty—Great Brit- fully and intensively trained—and the 





ing specialist for the last three vears, and navies. 


lation Division, and Rex Martin, .n charge part of that time was engaged in re-| What should every American expect of| even probable in the near future. In/ she also will have a navy of approximate gin 148, Japan 164, France 196, and Italy | building of ships and training of men can 
of air navigation earch work at the Brookings Institution. our Navy if a war should be forced upon| order to cross the ocean by air a plane | full-treaty strength in 1936 144 lonly be done in times of peace After 
Commerce Bureau Assistant 1 us? First, that it protect our shores| must strip itself of the warload and carry! The United States during the same pe-| One hears criticisms of our present naval| war is declared it is too late. We must, 
Nathanael H. Engle, Washington, D. C Other appointments announced at the against invasion, and thereby safeguard | gasoline in its place riod started construction of only eight de-| building policy. We are told that it is therefore, build our ships and train our 
Was appointed, Sept. 20. by President White House Sept. 22 are you and yours from the horrors of warfare But our Navy has an equally important stroyers and six submarines as replacement |of paramount importance to the success|men now so as to provide the insurance 
Roosevelt as assistant director of the Bu- Miss Mary H. Ward, Boston, Mass., Com- waged on the soil of the United States, | role should other nations be at war with | foy “overage” vessels of the Limitations of Arms Conference at to our country that our people expect and 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. missioner of Immigration at Boston Second, that it protect the great trade each other—to police the trade routes of| This is the situation with which wej|Geneva to postpone the building of certain | have a right to demand 








Aged 40 years. he is a native of South Francis J. W. Ford, Boston, United routes essential to the continuance of our’ Cur seaborne trade and protect it against were faced on March 4. To correct this of the projected ships. We are warned The foregoing is the full text of an 
Dakota, a graduate of the University of States Attorney for Massachusetts. John economic life. Third. that it protect the unwarranted or illegal interruption by one defect in our national defense, there has | that our building program might set a bad address Sept. 19 over the National 
Washington, where he received his mas- J Murphy Somerville, Mass., United Panama Canal and outlying possessions of | or more of the warring nations; to pro- been set aside from the $3,300,000,000 allo- example to the other naval powers and Broadcasting Company network and 
ter’s degree. He received his doctorate in States marshal for Massachusetts. our ¢ountry against isolation and capture.' tect our rights of neutrality, and to pro-. cated for the relief of unemployment the might encourae another naval race. How sponsored by the Washington Star. 
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Why do we say ‘‘Always Luckies Please’? Careful examination and inspection by 


Well, one reason is that every Lucky is over 60 precision instruments and 17 alert 






made of choice, ripe tobaccos—the Cream scientists guarantee unfailing uniform- 






of the Crop. Another reason—Luckies ity. That’s why Luckies draw so easily, 





are always round, firm, fully packed— burn so evenly—always mild and smooth, 
with no loose ends to sputter and spark. Andthat’swhy—‘‘Always Luckies Please!” 
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How. Coal Code 
Expands Ranks 
Of Union Labor 


Mine Workers Now Largest 
Organized Group With 
Half Million Members; 
Gains in Other Industries 


CHAIRMAN OF 





One threatening source of serious labor 


trouble was considered by National Re- 


covery Officials to have been removed 
Sept. 21, with the agreed unionization of 
most of the non-union soft coal mines 
of the country 

The contract binding this event—de- 
scribed by coal miners and mine opera- 
tors as one of the most important in the 
labor history of the country—was signed 
by operators in the Appalachian coal 
fields and by officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America It was approved 
Sept. 22, by President Roosevelt, who ex- 
pressed the hope that this agreement 
would mean industrial peace for the in- 
dustry 


Scope of Labor Teams 
4 memorandum to the 


He also attached ¢ 
document which said 

“In approving this agreement it Is ¥ ith 
the understanding that the hours and 


wages and conditions of employment re- 
cited herein may also be applied to the 
employes who are not parties hereto; and} 
that the requirements of Section 7(a) of 
the NIRA will be complie d with in carry- 
ing out this agreement 

Through it, 340,000 workers, now non- 
union, will become unionized, bringing the 
union forces in this industry to approxi- 
mately 500,000. As a result the United 
Mine Workers organization becomes the 
largest union group in the country 


Some Signatures Withheld 
agreement followed the executive 
order, issued Sept. 18 by President Roose- 
velt, making effective the code of fair 
competition for the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. That order came after seven 
weeks of heated negotiation between 
National Recovery Administration officials 
and coal operators, many of whom op- 
posed the rules of fair competition nre- 
pared for the industry 

At the end, operators of some mines In 
Kentucky and Alabama left without sign- 
ing the code. However, the provisions of 
that document can be applied to them 
on order of the President when it becomes 
effective Oct. 9 

Negotiations between the 


The 


coal operators 
carried 


and the miners union were on | 
under Section 7(b) of the National Re- 
covery Act This section provides that 


“the President shall, so far as practicable, 
afford every opportunity to employers and 
employes in any trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof to establish by mutual 
agreement the standards as to the maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and such other conditions of em- 
ployment as may be necessary in such 
trade or industry to effectuate the policy 
of this title; and the standards estab- 
lished in such agreements, when approved 
by the President shall have the same 
effect as a code of fair competition.” 
Rights Given to Miners 

The terms arrived at provide minimum 
rates of pay and maximum hours of labor. 
They give to miners the right to choose 
their own check-weighmen, the right to 
live in other than company houses or to 
buy at other than company stores. Pay- 
ment of wages in cash or by check that 
is accepted at par is required. 

Involved in this bargain are workers in | 
coal districts that always have been non- | 
union, as in southern West Virginia. | 
Some of the areas had been the scene of 
bitter labor wars in the past when efforts | 
were made to unionize them. 

The present contract was negotiated 
over the conference table, at a time when 
thousands of miners were on strike in| 
Pennsylvania and when workers through- | 
out the industry were threatening to walk 
ou. unless their demands were met. Or- 
ganizers for the United Mine Workers 
union had been active since the National 
Recovery Act became law last June 16. 

Other Labor Problems 

“Labor problems have not been confined 
to the mine areas. The past week saw/ 
over 100,000 persons out on strike in New 
York city alone, with that number raised | 
to much larger totals through, disputes | 
in almost every section of the country. 

Much of the trouble continued to de- 
velop from a difference of opinion between 
employers and employes over what Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Recovery Act} 
really means. 

President Roosevelt in issuing his order 
placing in effect a code for the coal in- 
dustry said: | 

“Because 





it is evident that attempts by | 
those submitting codes to interpret Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery act have led to confusion and mis- 
understanding, such interpretations should 
not be incorporated in codes of fair 
competition.” 
Increase in Union Ranks 

This section, giving to labor the right 
to organize and bargain collectively with- 
gut interference, has given rise to intense 
organizing activity on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor. The re- 
sult, the federation reports, has been an 
increase of 500,000 in membership since 
June. This organized group of workers 
holds its annual convention in Washing-, 
ton beginning Oct. 2. 

William Green, president of 
eration anc a member of the Labor Ad-' 
visory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration, issued a statement Sept 


the fed-j 


19, asserting that the labor sections of 
the recovery act were being violated by 
large employers of labor. He previously 
has said that labor might go to court 
to enforce the act. 

Another dispute over the labor phase 


of industrial self-government broke, Sept. 
19, with ar objection on the part of mem- 
bers of the National Labor Board to an 
order of the Recovery administration giv- 
ing to local code enforcement boards the 
authority to settle trade 7isputes. Repre- 
sentatives of organized labor said ‘hat 
these local boards were not properly 
formed to adjust labor matters. As a 
resul‘ of protests, the authority given to 
local boards in labor disputes were with- 
drawn 

The Labor Board continued active dur- 
ing the week in settlement of strikes. 
Troubles varied from a strike of thousands 
Oo. truck drivers in Pennsylvania to| 
strixes of silk workers in New Jersey and 
of painters in another sector. 

The National Labor Board suggested to 
employers that they make clear to workers 
the exact meaning of labor provisions of 


the codes, and the requirements regard- 
ing hours and wages, in order to allay 
suspicions and assertions of non-com- 


sliance with code provisions. 
‘ 


A Business Man 
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Capitalist in‘a 
Busy Place 


Cr upon a time there was a young 

man who didn’t want to be a banker 
—and before this story is interrupted it 
should he remarked that this happened 


long before 1933 It is, therefore, a 
strange tale as well as a true one. But 
stranger still is the sequel. Today that 


same young man who turned his back 
on banking (because he preferred busi- 
ness) is the potentially most powerful 
man in the whole banking world. 

He is Walter Joseph Cummings and he 
sits at a long desk at the end of a long 
room in the Treasury Building. In the 
room is a long table and after Jan. 1, 
1934, he will preside at its head as chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
He still will “occupy” the desk, as well, 


for he will still be, as he is, executive 
secretary to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

This abiity to defy physical law and 


and be in two places at once and the fact 
he has a gargantuan job—are about the 
only things he has in common with most 
of the other Government officials promi- 
nently idéntified with the Administra- 
tion of the new recover. legislation. 

Mr. Cummings has never made any 
claims, so far as is known, to being a 
sociologist. He is certainly not a Social- 
ist. He was never a “Progressive.” He 
has never been active in the promotion 
of legislation, “social” or otherwise. He 
never ran for public office. He is a busi- 
ness man. He is a capitalist. And, as 
indicated, he didn’t even want to be a 
banker. 

But for the sake of verity, it must be 
admitted that for a few short years he 
worked in a bank. It was just after 
he left college and, obedient to the 
wishes of his parents, he gratefully ac- 
cepted the position offered him by their 
friend, that well-known Chicagoan, the 
late John J. Mitchell, head of the Illi- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank. That was 
in 1900. But by the time he was 28, he 
was in business with his brother in the 
firm which became the Cummings Car 
& Coach Company of Chicago. He has 
been steadily in business ever since, or 
rather until his friend, Secretary of the 
Treasury William Woodin, brought him 
to Washington. 


Takes on New Duties 
In Midst of Turmoil 


And right away the banking situation 
was dropped into his lap. 

Why, the innocent observer might ask, 
should a man whose banking experience 
was of such an ephemeral nature be 
chosen for such a task? 

A fair question but not a penetrating 
one if.we consider on which side of the 
teller’s cage the most excitement existed 
when the windows slammed. The de- 
positor, after all, was quite a potent 
factor in the banking situation and no- 
body can suggest that Mr. Cummings 
didn’t have plenty of experience as a 
depositor. Indeed, his knowledge of the 
business man’s problems which the bank 
must bear, were a considerable recom- 
mendation, along with his experience 


aS an executive in organization, in fi- 
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nancing, and all the intricacies that 
must be mastered and dealt with by the 
man who sits at the directors’ table of a 
big corporation. 

And on Jan. 1, 1934, when Chairman 
Cummings sits at the head of the table 
of the mighty Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, he has a right to feel at 
home if we may judge from his qualifica- 


tions. As listed in one Registry of Di- 
rectors they include chairman of the 
board and director, Chicago and West 


Towns Railway Company; president and 
director of the Cummings Car & Coach 
Company; president, Des Moines & Cen- 
tral Iowa R. R.} chairman of the board, 
Des Moines Railway Company; vice- 
president and director, The J. G. Brill 
Company. 

As director of the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Company he was asso- 
ciated with William H. Woodin. But 
before 1933 probably nothing was further 


* from his thoughts than that this rela- 


}out diminution 


tionship would be supplemented by the 
one that now exists—as coworker in 
some of the most complicated and far- 
reaching activities with which a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United 
States ever dealt. 

It is said that when he was first ap- 
proached by Mr. Woodin, the busy Chi- 
cagoan was well-nigh aghast at the 
proposition. Indeed, he thought and he 
said that he could not, in fairness to 
himself and his business interests, pos- 





sibly accept a Government job. But 

| when he left the White House some 
time later he found himself “drafted” 
and he has entered into his work with 
a zeal and a singleness of purpose that 

| has held him to his official duties almost 
without a singel break. 


Cuts the Corners to 
Get There on Time 


His co-workers will tell you that he 
has succeeded so far. To some who 
| knew him as a business man this is 
tak for granted. They know his 
methods. But to others used to the 
more leisurely methods of officialdom 
his tactics at first caused little less 
than consternation. At the Treasury 
they will show you plenty of letters 
from bankers throughout the country 
who, however they may feel about any 
“desire for new things, as Caesar used 
to describe a revolution, declare en- 
| thusiastically that Mr. Cummings is at 

least one person in Washington they 

can see and get down to brass tacks 
with. 

He wasted no time when he arrived 

at his desk. His work began before the 

| bank holiday ended. Unscrambling that 

fiscal omlette was his job and the way 

he handled it made some of the old 

timers catch their breath. He would 

call the examiners and the reorgani- 

zation committee of a closed bank to- 


| 


| 


gether in open meeting. “If you gen- 
tlemen can agree, we'll open the bank 
in 24 hours” seemed to be his motto. 


And in a great many cases the red 
tape went out the window and the 
bank’s doors opened on schedule. He 


broke records, rules and the hearts of 


the hair-splitters but he made the 
grade. His friends will tell you that, 
despite the grave doubts of the or- 


thodox over the idea of Government- 
insured bank deposits, the applause for 
the appointment of Walter Cummings 
which rang out at the Bankers Con- 
vention is still echoing. 

In any case, whether the public 
cheers or jeers, it is unlikely that it 
will seriously distrub this quietly en- 
ergetic gentleman as he sits at his long 
desk in the Treasury Department. In- 
deed, he will probably arise and greet 
you, no matter what your prejudice 
or persuasion, in either case, just as 
affably as he does today. You will find 
him much as you might expect him 
to be. A typical business man. not 
short, not tall, somewhat rotund. A 
man who could (and does) play a good 
game of golf and enjoy it. A man who 
might (and did) come from a prairie 
farm—a long way it is true, but like 
many another of his kind, retaining 
enough of the old urge for the soil 
to have a model farm of his own today 
as one of his chief hobbies. In short, 
he is just what he —— to be and 


WORKS PROGRAM RESTS ON CITY COOPERAT ION | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for unregulated expenditure by the mu- 
nicipalities themselves. 
“In my opinion, 


down in the Industrial Recovery Act for | | buying power, and this can not be done ments. 


the financing of municipal projects is a | 
wise policy. It is wise from several points | 
of view. In the first place, if municipali- 


ties will put in their 70 per cent of the | 


sum necessary for the project, the Public 
Works fund will, necessarily, spread much | 
further and thus provide more employ- 
ment. 

“In the second place, there will be af- 
forded a basis for helpful cooperation 
between the municipalities and the Fed- 
eral Government. In the third place, if 
municipalities are willing to back their 
own public works projects to the extent 
of 70 per cent 
us that their projects are desirable. Be- 
sides they will be contributing to our 
general recovery program. And last, a 
city can accept a 30 per cent grant with- 
of pride or self-respect, 
both of which would be impaired, if not 
destroyed, if it relied altogether upon the 
generosity of of the Federal Government. 

“Naturally, the purpose of the public 
works program is not merely to do work 
for the sake of doing the work. We want 
to increase buying power because it is 
realized that without increasing buying 
power our recovery program will fail. In 
this the municipalities are as much in- 
terested as the Federal Government. 

Why Minimum Vages 

“If at the same time that we increase 
buying power we build useful and so- 
cially desirable public works, we are ac- 
complishing two fine results by the same 
effort.” 

Secretary Ickes expressed the opinion 
that those who object to paying the min- 


they will thereby assure | 


Administration 


view of the situation.” The purpose of 





unless wages are paid so that people will 
|have more than a mere subsistence in- 
come. 


| John F. Dore, of Seattle, Wash., 


+imum wages fixed by the Public Works¢ment. 
“do not have a proper| side to this picture. 


But I know that there is another 
I know that people 
would be more willing to pay their taxes 


the 30-70 policy laid | the whole program, he said, is to increase |if they were assured of equitable assess- 


I know that they would without 
grumbling pay on even an inequitable as- 
sessment if they felt that their taxes were 
being wisely and economically expended. 
There have been waste and inefficiency. 


Prior to the Secretary’s address, Mayor | Bond issues cheerfully voted for perma- 
told the | nent improvements have been drawn upon 


| conference that the Pacific Northwest is | heavily for political purposes. 


| suffering because of delay in allocating 
the Federal funds. He said mistrust of 
| the honesty of city officials on the part 
of Federal officials was responsible for the 
delay. 

Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, 
Orleans, La., said many municipalities 
lacked resources necessary to enable them 
to participate in the public works pro- 
gram. 

Secretary Ickes blamed “short-sighted 
politicians” for much of the troubles of 
the municipalities. 

Financial Problems 

“It may be urged,” he said, “that the 
municipalities in many instances have 
reached the limits of their bonding pow- 
ers. There are tax strikes on here and 
there throughout the land. Real estate 
values have gone off so sharply that the 
tax yield from the necessarily lower as- 
sessed valuations is not sufficient to meet 
current expenses, let alone interest even 
at 4 per cent on a new municipal obliga- 
tion. In some instances, teachers and 
other municipal employes have not been 
paid for many months as the result, first, 
of refusal on the part of taxpayers to 
meet their obligations to the State; and 
second, of reduced tax income. 

“I am familiar with this situation be- 
cause, for many years, I have been par- 
ticularly interested in municipal govern- 


| 


of New) 


“But the very plight of some of our 
cities offers a rare opportunity for forth- 
right leadership. I predict that out of 
this present period of strain and stress 
& new concept of the duty of the av- 
erage citizen to his city, a new sense of 
responsibility on the part of our elected 
officials, will be born. 

“I suspect that there are few States in 
the Union where, if a careful study were 
made with a view to putting local gov- 
ernments on a simple and sensible basis 
so as to make economical administration 
possible, astonishing and pleasing econ- 
omic results from the point of view of 
the taxpayer could not be achieved. The 
trouble is that some short-sighted pol- 
iticians resist any change in local gov- 
ernmental institutions. The more com- 
plicated and the more obscure the sys- 
tem, 
when he goes to the polls and the greater 
profit there is in the number of jobs and 
the emoluments that go with those jobs.” 

Warning to Cities 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Administra- 
tor of Emergency Relief, told the mayor., 
Sept. 23, that the standards of unem- 
ployment relief in many sections of the 
country are inadequate, and said the 
municipalities must not expect the Fed- 
eral Government to bear the entire bur- 
den. 
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the more befogged is the citizen | 
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A Guardian of the Nation’s Bank Deposits : 


In Y ounger Days He 
Didn’t W: ant to Be 
a Banker 


what he seems to be—a pretty typically 





successful American man of affairs in 
the prime of life at 54 
And his beginning, too, is typical of 


those of his generation who helped to 
build a business and make it pay. His 
family left the farm near Springfield, 
Ill. when he was a youngster and he 
got his early education in the public 
schools of Chicago. He was graduated 
from Loyola University. 


Just One Business 
After Another 


Even before he joined his brother in 
the business of which he is now presi- 
dent, he used to help with the books 
after banking hours. At his brother's 
urging he left the Illinois Trust and 
soon got his teeth into things. 

It was not long before the firm was 
ready to expand and their first step 
took them in a direction which Mr. 
Cummings has followed several times 
since—the utility field—without desert- 
ing his calling as a manufacturer. The 
purchase of the Denver & International 
Railway proved a profitable venture. 
The property was in bad shape when 
it was bought but it was built up and 
sold to an advantage. The next ex- 
pansion was back in manufacturing. 
A plant was acquired in Paris, IIl., for 
producing street-car fenders and snow 
plows. The McGair-Cummings plant 
as it was known was a success. The 
next step was the building of railroad 
and traction cars. This business fin- 
ally became a subsidiary of the great 
J. G. Brill Company of Philadelphia 
of which Mr. Cummings was made 
vice president. 

Mr. Cummings then turned his at- 
tention again to utilities and secured 
the Chicago & West Towns Railway, 
suburban lines in the environs of Chi- 
cago, and also the Des Moines proper- 
ties. Meanwhile he had become presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Calumet District 
Transfer Company which organization, 
under Mr. Cummings direction, recently 


purchased one of the former Insull 
properties, the Midland Utilities, which 
serves Gary, Hammond, East Chicago 


and neighboring towns. 

Now Mr. Cummings is busy with the 
framework of his latest venture, this 
time not for profit. He is in the process 
of selecting the examiners who are to 
examine the banks which are the pros- 
pective stockholders of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and pass 
upon their qualifications. When the 
time comes for the gavel to fall at the 
first meeting of the board of diretcors 


it is safe to say that the machinery 
will be ready to start. 
Mr. Cummings did not write the 


Glass-Steagall bill which brought forth 
the insurance corporation. He has made 
no pronouncements on the theories of 
guaranteed bank deposits. This: legis- 
lation and all that it implies 
proverb says, is to some an owl and to 
others a nighf-in-gale. But as far as 
the execution of his duties go, to M1 
Cummings it is just another corpora- 
tion and he’s played that hole before. 


as the 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT ‘INSURANCE CORPORATION Federal Program 


For Enforcement 
Of Oil Compact 


Secretary Ickes Asks Public 
And Oil Industry to Coop- 
erate in Carrying Out 
Provisions 





Appeal to the public and to the oil in- 
dustry to join hands to make the code for 
petroleum a success was made by the Oil 
Administrator, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, Sept. 23. He also an- 
nounced all the resources of the Federal 
Government will back the enforcement of 
the code. 

“The President,” he said, “has approved, 
under the National Recovery Act, the code 
for this great industry, and it has the 
loyal support of the industry itself. Re- 
gional committees, giving representation 
to all branches of the industry, have been 
approved by me. All these men will be 
engaged in the tremendous task of sta- 
bilizing the industry, furnishing additional 
employment and regulating practices which 
are unhealthy to the industry and national 
| recovery, 

Preventing Price Wars 
, “The public as well as the industry are 
asked to cooperate with them. The code 
provides marketing rules for eliminating 
unfair and unhealthy practices which have 
prevailed. One of these practices is the 
recurrent price wars during which gaso- 
line is sold below cost. These practices 
must stop in the interest of all.” 

Mr. Ickes announced that the so-called 
oil “bootleggers,” who cut prices and han- 
dle the oil products at rates that violate 
the terms of the code, will be proceeded 

He announced the so-called oil “boot- 
legger,” who cut prices and handle the 
oil products at rates that violate the 
terms of the code, will be proceeded 
against when there is evidence of break- 
ing away from the industry’s compact 
with the Government 

“We are ready to proceed with pros- 
ecution of violators of the oil code” he 
said. He added that Louis R. Glavis, an 
attorney of the Interior Department, is 
in New York ready to prosecute those 
who cut prices under the code’s limita- 
tions or handle “hot” oil,—as illegal pro- 
ducts are called—in violation of the al- 
locations of production by States as re- 
cently announced by the Oil Administra- 
tion. 

Regional Committees 

Secretary Ickes on Sept. 22 appoi..ied 
regional committees on production, mar- 
keting, transportation and refining of 
petroleum to work with State commit- 
tees. The chairmen are: 

Production—P. H. Curry, South Penn 
Oil Co.; W. Scott Heyward, Shreveport, 
La.; A. E. Taine, New Straitsville, Ohio; 
Burdett Blue, Bartlesville, Okla.; .C. B. 
Richardson, Casper, Wyo.; J. A. Brown, 
Standard Oil of California, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Marketing—E. G. Seubert 
of Indiana, Chicago, general 


Standard Oil 
chairman); 


W. V. Hartman, Pan American Oil Co.; 
Wylie L. Moore; A. C. Maguire; P. M, 
Miskell; F. C. Cramer; G.Legh-Jones, 
Transportation—J. Howard Pew, Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia; Sheldon Clark, Sin- 
clair Oil Co., Chicago; Burt E. Hull, Texas 
Co Houston, Tex.; John McFayden, 
Ohio Oil Co., Casper, Wyo.; L. B. Jurs, As- 


sociate” Oil Co., San Francisco. 
Refining—Frank R. Coates; T. H. Bar- 

ton, E Dorado, Ark.; Paul Blazer, Ash- 

land, Ky.: H. C. Weiss; T. A. Dines, Salt 


| Lake C.ty, Utah; C. E. Olmstead, Texas 
| Co., Los Angeles, Calif 

Secretar; Ickes also has advised the 
| Texas Ind2pendent Refining Asso-‘ation 
|he has no present intention of using his 
price fixing powers. 


Soviet Recognition 
Under Consideration 











No Time Set for Decision, Says 
Secretary of State Hull 


Formal recognition by 
Government of Soviet 
under consideration by 
velt, but so far no time has been set 
for a definite decision, the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, stated Sept. 22. At the 
Same time, Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, stated that a few days ago 
he was told the President would soon 
recognize Russia 

Secretary Hull said speculation as to 
recognition appears to be rising with in- 
creasing frequency and indicated that 
when it is decided there will be no se- 
crecy regarding it. He indicated, however, 
that past conversations with Russian rep- 
resentatives and trade extension plans of 
the Farm Credit Administration to dispose 
of possibly two million bales of cotton and 
other products to Russia, should not be 
construed as a basis for recognition. 

Senator Borah expressed the opinion 
the President would soon recognize Rus- 
sia He reiterated his views regarding 
Russia as a potential market for America, 


the American 
Russia has been 
President Roose- 








Larger Coast Guard Navy 
To Fight ‘Rum’ Smuggling 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
protected The new money, in addition 
to remedying this situation, will moderne 
ize the force facing the smugglers 

Already pressure from the Coast Guard 
is forcing smugglers to take to the air. 
For this reason the Coast Guard in re- 
questing $14,800,000, included an item of 
$1,825,000 for 31 seaplanes. One plane, it 
was explained, can do the survey and 
pursuit work of many vessels. 

Stations to which the new planes will 
be assigned include Biloxi, Miss.; Port 
Angeles, Wash.; St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
Galveston, Tex. Stations on the Atlantic 
seaboard, the most important of all sec- 
tions, are yet to be announced 

The vessels which the Coast Guard will 
build are six_300-foot revenue cutters to 
cost $9,060,000; two 165-foot cutters to cost 


$1,100.000 and nine patrol boats to cost 
$2,250,000. Other small construction items 
will include $45,000 for the Coast Guard 
Academy. $115,000 for the Short Beach, 
N. Y., station, and $80,000 to build a berth 
for a 165-foot cutter on Lake Erie 





Fewer Exports to Britain 
The position of the United States in 
the import trade of the United Kingdom 
declined from 12 per cent of the total in 








the first six months of 1932 to 10.7 per 
cent in the first half of 1933. This is dis- 
closed by figures compiled by the Depart- 





{ment of Commerce. 
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Fixing the Price 
For Trade-in of 
Used Automobiles 


What Other Codes Provide 
Shown in Resume of 
Hearings Before NRA 
During the Week’ 


The fixing of uniform maximum 
“trade-in” values for old automobiles 
taken by dealers as part payment on the 
purchase of new cars is proposed in a 
code of fair competition for the motor 
vehicle retail trade. on which a hear- 
ing was held Sept. 18 by Deputy Admin- 
istrator R. W. Lea. 

These uniform prices, according to the 
code, are to be determined for each lo- 
cality by the code administrative agency, 
and a dealer would be bound not only to 
keep within the figures set but also to 
allow himself 20 per cent for overhead 
on each deal. 

F. W. A. Vesper, of St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, declared that the pro- 
posed regulation of trade-in prices would 
correct the “worst evil in the trade,” and 
should enable most dealers again to do 
business at a profit. 

Objection Raised 

The publishers of the “Blue Book” 
and “Red Book” of automobile values 
asked for elimination or modification of 
the dealers’ association as the official 
agency for fixing trade-in prices. 

William J. McKinley and Thomas J. 
Hay, of Chicago, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the National Used Car 
Market Report, which publishes’ the 


books, said the code as proposed would | 


out of business 
automobile in- 


put their organization 
after it has served the 
dustry since its inception. 

W. E. Butler, a director of the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association, offered an 
amendment providing that each State 
fix its own prices, subject to approval by 
the NRA 
Pay for Salesmen 
also proposes to change the 
method of compensating sales- 
men, who are paid strictly on a commis- 
sion basis. The code would establish 
guaranteed drawing accounts starting at 
@ minimum of $17.50 a week in the larger 
cities and $10 a week in smaller com- 
munities. 


The code 
existing 


The provisions relating to wages and | 
hours are similar to those in the code | 


for the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry. The dealers propose a 48-hour 
week, except for executives, salesmen 
and maintenance and repair workers, 
with minimum wages for skilled labor 
ranging from $15 to $13 a week in com- 
munities of varying populations. Me- 
chanics are to receive 50 cents an hour 
if they were making that much on July 
15, 1929; otherwise, a minimum of 40 
cents an hour. 

There are no labor unions in this in- 
dustry, but the workers were represented 
by Prof. Lawrence Howard Seltzer, NRA 
labor advisor on the code. He urged a 
40-our week, with 48 hours only in 
em rgencies. He accepted the wage rate 
for : killed labor, but asked for a range 
of $20 to $13 as the minimum for outside 
Salesmcen 


; Mr. Dinsmore said the industry's cap- 
ital inve tment declined from about $10,- 
000,000 in 1928 to about $7,500,000 in 1932, 


Sales decreased from $15,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000, and the number of workers 
dropped from 2,407 to 1,501. 





Farm Equipment Industry 

The alleged fact that the prices of 
farm implements have not decreased from 
those in effect in 1929, notwithstanding 
a decline of 80 per cent in factory wages 
in the industry, was cited at a hearing, 
Sept. 20, on a code for the farm equip- 
ment industry as a reason why wages 
should now be increased without requir- 
ing the farmer to pay more for the ma- 
chinery he requires. 

Harry Stevenson, appearing for the 
Metal Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, urged a 30-hour 
week with a minimum wage of 50 cents 
an hour. He quoted prices of certain 
farm implements in 1929 and in July, 
1933, indicating that the factory charges 
were substantially the same at both times. 

This was explained by Mr. Stevenson 
with the statement that factory wages 
represent only about one-fourth of the 
total factory cost. 

The code submitted by the National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers, revised as of Sept. 19, provides for 
a 48-hour week for office employes and 
40 hours for factory employes on the 
basis of a six‘ months’ average, the hours 
in any week being limited to 48. 

The code would establish three zones, 
with minimum wages ranging from 30 
to 40 cents an hour. 

Chester E. Gray, representing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, ob- 
jected to the wage provisions, claiming 
they are too high -and asking for a re- 
duction of 10 cents an hour in each zone. 

Charles Wiman, who presented the 
code for the industry, asked that prison- 
made goods be barred from the farm 
equipment market Mr. Gray objected 
to this proposal, but suggested that work- 
ing conditions in the manufacture of 
such products be regulated as under the 
code 

The hearing was conducted by Assis- 
tant Deputy Administrator George Brady. 





Can Manufacturers’ Code 

The can manufacturers insisted, at a 
hearing, Sept. 20, on their proposed code, 
that two clauses be included to interpret 
and qualify the collective bargaining 
guarantee of the Nationa] Industrial Re- 
covery Act 

One of these clauses is the same as 
that in the code for the automobile in- 
dustry, providing that the employers may 
select, retain and advance employes on 
the basis of individual merit without re- 
gard to their affiliation or nonaffiliation 
with a labor union. 

The other clause would interpret col- 
lective bargaining under the act to mean 
thet: “No employe shall be required to 
join any organization to secure or re- 
tain employment or to secure the bene- 
fits of this code, and the right of every 
individual to refrain from joining any 
organization, and the right of employe 
and employer to bargain together free 
from interference by any third party, is 
hereby recognized.” 

R. E. Desvernine, of New York City, 
counsel for the can manufacturers, re- 
fused to withdraw the sections. R. S. 
Newham, of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of La- 
bor, insisted that they be stricken from 
the code. 

“There is nothing in the Recovery Act, 
said Mr. Newham “which prevents an 
employer from selecting and advancing 
his employes on the basis of merit. How- 
ever, is entirely up to the President 
to interpret the act, and entirely 





up to. 
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of Uniform Sales Prices by Administrative Agency---Objections of Used Car Dealers to Price-fixing 


troit, Mich., 
the College of Liberal Arts, and labor 
adviser for motor vehicle retailing 
trades: This trade is one of the larg- 
est industries in the United States. 
Excluding 41,796 proprietors and part- 
ners, there are 350,000 employes. 

(He proposed a number of changes, 
including elimination of a clause that 
employers may select, retain or ad- 
vance employes on the basis of indi- 
vidual merit without regard to their 
membership in any organization, 
which, he said, is a challenge of labor's 
rights. He said the minimum hourly 
rates proposed for mechanics are sub- 
stantially below present rates.) 

The National Automobile Dealers 
Association stands to gain much by the 
adoption of this code. Some of the 
provisions proposed by the Association, 
such as those relating to used car 
prices and new car prices and the 
maintenance of such prices, could not 
be made legally without this code. 

In a sense, the Association is asking 
for a guarantee of prefit-making con- 
ditions. It asks for the price-fixing 
of used cars that its members buy at 
levels low enough to eliminate much of 
the competition hitherto existing in the 
industry, and asks for the maintenance 
of retail prices on new cars and parts 
at levels high enough to insure a very 
satisfactory margin of profit—gross 
profit for operating expenses, and net 
profit. 


professor of economics in 





Revision of Terms for Labor 





Labor proposes a maximum of 40 
hours a week, with a provision for 48 
hours at overtime pay in real emergen- 
cies. For commission salesmen, labor 
insists $20 a week in the largest citTes, 
$17.50 in the medium sized cities, $15 
a week in the smaller cities and $13 a 
week in towns of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation are the very smallest drawing 
accounts that should be considered. 

We accept the proposed minimum 
hourly rates for mechanics. There 
should be equal representation on each 
of the code committees for both em- 
ployer and employe. 

L, F. BOFFEY, representing the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the N.R.A.: 
The Consumers Board is wholly in favor 
and sympathy with the code presented. 
There is no procedure, however, where- 
by a consumer can know just how far 
the car he buys is a new car and has 
seen driven before he takes possession 
and ownership of it. We recommend 
the code provide that a speedometer be 
attached and register all the mileage 
the car undergoes before it comes into 
the possession of the consumer and that 
the speedometer in no way be tampered 
with or changed prior to his taking over 
ownership; so that in every case the 
owner will know what mileage the car 
has had before he gets it. 

LAFAYETTE MARKLE, Chicago, Il. 
president of the Chicago Automobiie 


Trade Association: Unless the dealers 


are permitted to earn the reasonable 
gross profit indicated between the man- 


EO) al = —— = — — 
- 
Proposed Determination 
Plan---Provision for Higher Pay For Salesmen Asked by Labor 
HEARING on the proposed code collective bargaining, fixing 48-hour about to be discontinued at less than 
of fair competition for the mo- maximum work week, with exceptions, delivered prices. This would be for a 
tor vehicle retailing trade under minimum drawing account $10 to $17.50, reasonable given time. The intent is to 
: a according to populations, for full-time enable dealers to clean up their own or 
the National Recovery Admjnistra- outside salesmen on commission; guar- their factories’ stock before or after 
tion was held, Sept. 18, before Dep- anteed minimum hourly pay of me- 4 new model announcement. 
uty Administrator R. W. Lea. chanics 30 to 50 cents; restrictions New car dealers or representatives 
The proposed code provides for against increasing price of merchandise cannot permit sale of any new car for 
uniform maximum values to be al- over July 1 price by more than is nec- vesale in a territory already enfran- 
‘owed for old automobiles on the essary to actually increase wages or in- Chised for that make of car except 
: voice costs of merchandise or taxes and through the regular enfranchised deal- 
purchase of new ones. There are hi sitne noes 
to prohibit “taking profiteering advan- Fs of that territory. Dealers cannot 
stated to be 32,000 dealers and tage of the consuming public.”) sell parts, accessories and supplies at 
more than 500,000 employes in this ther than the manufacturers published 
trade. . . e list price adjusted to include all taxes, 
The code would have uniform Fair Price to Buyer | except to duly authorized dealers, asso- 
prices determined for each locality This industry agrees to regulate itsel! Saaie ——— . 
by the code gg er tg oe so as to return profit possibilities and The industry’s emergency national 
the dealer to be bound to keep  cunport increased wages and shortened committee will appoint a national con- 
within the figure set and to allow jours. The value of any used motor trol committee to carry out the code 
himself 29 per cent for overhead.  yehicle, either passenger or commer- provisions. 
Excerpts from transcript of the cial, will be the average price the public 
hearing follow: in any given area is then paying for | Jobs for Low-paid Help | 
DEPUTY LEA: This hearing has been such vehicle, as ascertained by the 
called to consider in public the code  associaion, from certified reports of ac- MR. VESPER. The code has been 
of the motor vehicle retailing trade tual sales. changed from a minimum of $25 to $30 
covering the sale of new and used The association will publish these . week for salaried and managerial em- 
cars, which is submitted by the Na- average prices approximately every 60 ployes, and raised. to the minimum in 
tional Automobile Dealers Association. days. No dealer, directly or indirectly, the lower class in towns of 2,500 to 
This association, it is understood, rep- or by subterfuge, will accept in trade 250,000 to $13 per week. We have pro- 
ersents approximately 61 per cent Of any used vehicle at an allowance price vided, however, that one washer, one 
the dollar volume of the trade and 70 of more than its value as so determined, greaser, one porter and one helper may 
per cent of units selling at retail new jess a minimum selling, handling, and | be employed by any dealer at less than 
and used cars in this gountry. reconditioning charge of 20 per cent $13 per week. 
a 7 There will be provided in each logi- In explanation of that, we have made 
Code Provisions Explained | cal trading area of the United States 0 geographical division between the 
a National Automobile Dealers Asso- North and the South. We have under- 
F. W. A. “VESPER, St. Louis, Mo., ciation official guide, to be recognized ‘aken to do it in this paragraph, be- 
president of the Association and chair- as the authority for such allowances cause the negro help employed in the 
man of the code committee: Our code and which shall be based upon actual South in all cases comes under this 
represents the boil-down of hundreds _ sales in each trading area for the pre- class and we want to leave it so as to 
of codes submitted to our national body ceding 60-day period. = employment for that type of 
by its local, district and State asso- iv . . resident's rr. 
ciations, which now include 22 States sasien as die een oa yong We have nothing to do with the set- 
and 169 districts and local associations fo, jess than factory list prices, plus ting of prices. Our profits and our 
as well as some individual dealer mem- pe Peg equipment at listed prices expenses are handled between the top 
bers. We have peaks and valleys at 4» amount equivalent to rail transpor- price set by the manufacturer and the 
unexpected times governed of course iN tation and handling charge to point of discount price allowed us from said 
certain sections by climatic conditions.  Gelivery, plus all taxes paid by the set price ; 
It is felt that a maximum of 48 hours qeajer, The only exceptions to these Manufaturers indicate in their war- 
per week will take care of all conditions prices will be sales to proprietors’ im- ranty what type of free service, such 
of employes and car owners. mediate famflies and members of his as 90-day or periodical inspection or 
Repair and service mechanics are oyy organization for personal use of any other feature, shall be extended. 
scarce. A provision is made in the such buyer , We state in the code that “nothing 
code for minimum drawing accounts Demonstrators and executives’ cars herein shall prevent conduct pusuan? 
for salesmen operating on commission, : ; an, 00 @ny warranty of the manufacturer.” 
: cannot be sold at less than retail price ’ 
and it is made available on a reasonable except after being in use 60 days from Anything beyond that as gratuity or 
basis in all sizes of towns. During the : : sy wiio. 20mmission or any other thing is pre- 
. registration date and after 3,500 miles | 
past three years these men have really of use or when the manufacturer has vented. 
suffered the most. eaila public announcement of a change The purpose of the paragraph 
There has been evolved a plan of re- odel against sales for resale in a territory 
porting actual retail sales of used cars scl already enfranchised is to eliminate 
to the trade authority and from these = the so-called bootlegger in our indus- 
reports there will be compiled periodi- Buying Inducements Barred try who has been a tremendous men- 
cally the average, often enough to re- ace, particularly-in points on the Pa- 
flect market changes. To be fair, we No dealer or representative is to offer cific Coast and other far places. Dis- 
have excluded all sales by dealers to any gratuity, commission, service or ac- [ressed cars in the East, or cars pur- 
dealers for resale, all junk disposals and cessory to induce purchases. Charges Chased through dealers set up by the 
have eliminated from average prices for financing retail trades will be on an so-called bootleggers, who have been 
that 20 per cent of all the used cars ‘quitable basis to consumer, dealer and able to procure cars until the manu- 
sold for the lowest prices. The aver- financing company. A dealer handling facturer discovered the real purpose of 
age cost of the dealer for recondition- his own paper on monthly payment it have been bought for resale in Cali- 
ing, selling and handling the used cars 9asis shall not charge a lower or higher fornia and other points. The same 
amounts to approximately 30 per cent rate than that charged by regularly es- applies at New York where they even 
of the sales price of his used cars. tablished finance companies doing a publicly advertise they will buy or sell 
A. G. SOUTHWORTH, New York unetional business. a new car of any make or model at 
vice chairman, code committee (read A dealer will be permitted to sell and a discount. 
text of code, including provisions for offer for sale new cars discontinued or Dr. LAWRENCE H. SELTZER, De- 
Cra — 








Code Modification 
For Ship Industries 





President Changes Provisions 
Of Original Compact 


President Roosevelt on Sept. 22 modified 
the code for the shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairing industry, to permit an increase in 
the size of the committee which will aid 
in its administration. 

Originally the code provided for five 
representatives of the industry and three 
members without vote to be appointed by 
the President. This now is modified to 
provide for six representatives of industry 
and four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent and without vote. 

The change was urged because of the 
geographical distribution of the industry. 

Four Government representatives on the 
committee were designated as Robert L. 
Hague, industrial and consumer advisor; 
Joseph S. McDonagh, labor advisor; Wil- 
liam H. Davis, National Recovery Admin- 
istration; and Capt. Henry Williams, pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
the NRA to adminiser it, and this attempt 
to nullify the purposes of the section has 
no place in this code.” 

The manufacturers and labor also dis- 
agreed on the proposed hours of work 
and minimum wages, and at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing Deputy Administra- 
tor H. O. King, who presided, invited 
representatives of both groups to a closed 
conference to seek an agreement. 

Other Hearings Held 

Other hearings held during the week 
were: 

Limestone industry, Sept. 19, before As- 
sistant Deputy Administrator Ralph Fogg. 

Office equipment manufacturers’ indus- 
try and the business furniture, storage 
equipment and supply industry, Sept. 21, 
before Deputy Administrator P. C. Kemp. 

Asphalt shingle and roofing industry, 
Sept. 21, before Assistant Deputy Admin- 
istrator William Lawson 

Scientific apparatus industry, Sept. 21, 
before Deputy Administrator R. B. Pad- 
dock. 

Nottingham lace and lace curtain in- 


dustry, Sept. 22, before Deputy Adminis- 
trator A. D. Whiteside. 
Plastering Industry 
Protection for future home owners 


through a guarantee of proper plaster- 
ing in the code of the plastering indus- 
try was urged, Sept. 18, by J. Charles 
Laue, representing the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA, at a hearing 
before William Lawson, Assistant Deputy 
Administrator. 

Mr. Laue declared he knew of instances 
where home owners who were not plast- 
erers had knocked down sagging ceilings 
in their houses and put in better ones than 
the plasterers had installed originally. He 
suggested that sections of ceilings be cut 
out for inspection and test before a house 
is accepted from the contractor, declar- 
ing he knew of no other way in which 
the future home owner could be certain 
of what he was getting, unless the Gov- 
ernment gives him definite protection. 

Spokesmen for the Institute of Plastic 
Arts and the Association of Metal Furring 
and Lathing urged that they not be em- 
bodied in the plasterers’ code. each group 
insisting that its trade is different from 
that of the contracting plasterers 


Seven additional codes of iair competi- 
tion were approved Sept. 20 by President 
Roosevelt, making a total of 30 that have 


finally been passed upon 

The National Recovery Administration 
estimates that thousands will return to 
work, with millions of dollars added to 
pay rolls, as a result of the approval 
of the seven codes. They apply to the 
transit industry ‘electric railways), un- 
derwear manufacturing. textile bags, ar- 


tificial flowers and feathers, lin#leum and 
felt base manufacturers, gasoline pumps 
and oil burners. 

The 23 codes previously approved are 
for cotton textiles, shipbuilding, wool, elec- 
tric fixtures, costs and suits, lace, corsets 
and brassieres, legitimate theaters, pe- 
troleum, lumber, steel, photographic man- 
ufacturing, fishing tackle, rayon and syn- 
thetic yarn, hosiery, men’s clothing, au- 
tomobile manufacturing, motion picture 
laboratories, wall paper, leather, cast iron 
soil pipe, salt and bituminous coal. 


Wage Differential 

Denied in Corset Industry 
Announcement was made Sept. 20 that 

the President has denied the application 

of a North Carolina company for a stay 

ot the provisions of the code for the cor- 

set and brassiere industry, which was ap- 


proved Aug. 14. 
At a hearing, Aug. 24, the Gem-Dandy 
Garter Co. of Madison, N. C., asserted 


that southern manufacturers in the in- 
Custry operate under great disadvantages 
because of unfavorable freight rates and 
labor shortage. Theecompany insisted 
that it is entitled to a wage differential 
similar to those allowed in some other 
industries 

The application was denied on recom- 
mendation of James C. Worthy, assistant 
to Deputy Administrator Earl Dean 
Howard. Mr. Worthy stated that a dif- 
ferential would tend to encourage a drift- 
ing of the industry to areas less well 
equipped for its development. 


Home Work Forbiden 


In Underwear Industry 


The code for the underwear and allied 
products industry prohibits all home work 
and establishes a 40-hour week, with min- 
imum wages of $12 a week in the southern 
section and $13 in the rest of the country. 
No sewing machine shall be operated for 
more than one shift of 40 hours and no 
knitting machine for more than two 40- 
hour shifts. 


A 40-hour week a and 8-hour day will 
prevail in the textile bag manufacturing 
industry, and productive machinery will 
be limited to two shifts of 40 hours each 
per week. Minimum wages will be $13 
a week in the North and $12 in the South 

The minimum wage for the gasoline 
pump manufacturing industry is increased 
from 30 to 40 cents an hour, and a 40- 
hour week is provided by the code 


The linoleum and felt base manufac 
turing industry has been operating since 
Aug. 1 under the provisions of the code 
which has just been approved More 





‘SEVEN MORE TRADE CODES 
APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT 


\Planning Aid for Holders 
Of Defaulted Securities 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


ufacturers list and selling price and 
dealers’ net cost, it will be almost im- 
possible for them to carry out the ob- 
jects of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act respecting labor and em- 
ployment and the payment of un- 
doubted increases in taxes needed by 
the Federal Government. 


Used Car Dealers Protest 


ABRAM GOODMAN, New York City. 
representing the National Used Car 
Dealers Board of Trade: We feel that 
this is mainly a code for dealers in new 
cars. The National Automobile Dealers 
Association, either wholly or to a very 
great extent, consists of new car 
dealers. 

They deal in used cars, but it is only 
an incident. It is only those used cars 
that are obtained as part payment for 
new cars. They don’t get out and buy 
used cars. 

There are approximately 15,000 
dealers in this country who deal ex- 
clusively in used cars. Their business 
is to go out into the open market and 
buy used cars, recondition them and in 
turn sell them. They have nothing to 
do with new cars. 

This industry of approximately 15,- 
000 involves hundreds of millions of 
dollars and is a business distinct and 
separate from the new car industry. 
No representative of this vast body has 
been in the councils that formed this 
code; admission has been refused. 

If this code is put into effect it will 
literally drive out these 15,000 firms who 
deal exclusively in used cars. 

C. W. IDE, Los Angeles, representing 
used car dealers of California: The 
used car dealers of California. agreed 
to cooperate in the drawing of a code. 
The N. A. D. A. secretary, Burt Rob- 
erts, advised us we could have no par- 
ticipation in the drafting of it, and that 
he, through the code, when effective, 
would control our business. s 

We are definite competition of their 
business. We do not wish to operate 
under the same code. There are 1,000 
used car dealers in California with 
thousands in their employ; their in- 
vested capital runs into millions of 
dollars. We have submitted a code. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY, Chicago, rep- 
resenting the National Used Car Mar- 
ket Reports, Inc.: Article four of the 
code creates a monopoly for publishing 
an official uséd car guide which said 
monopoly is vested in the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association. 

We publish the Blue Book and the 
Red Book with circulation of approxi- 
mately 30,000 units, two-thirds of these 
being dealers, covering every State and 
even foreign countries. Our employes 
would be thrown out of employment if 
we are prohibited from doing business 
as we would be under the code. 

If the National Automobile Dealers 
Association becomes a price-fixing or- 
ganization, where will the constimer 
be? There are 14 other organizations 
that find themselves in the same situa- 








Testing Sentiment 


——==———S-, 
FRAMING CODE FOR MOTOR VEHICLE RETAILERS | 


On Price Control 
Of Retail Sales 


Proposed Code, With Sec- 
_ tion Applicable to Drugs, 
| Made Public to Determine 
| Public Reaction 


Price control, with Government sup- 
port, in the 1,500,000 retail stores of this 
country, continues the subject of dispute 
among merchants and in the National 
Recovery Administration here. 
| The code of fair competition for the re- 
tail industry, as tentatively advanced, 
| would prohibit a merchant from selling 
goods at less than the wholesale cost plus 
|10 per cent. Similarly it would prohibit 
a druggist from selling drugs at less than 
21 per cent below the manufacturers’ ad- 
vertised price. 
| This is price fixing that would penalize 
the millions of consumers, tend toward 
monopoly of retail business and hamper 
trade, one group of merchants say. The 
bulk of independent retailers argue, and 
thus far they have convinced Recovery 
| Administration officials, that only by such 
price control can cut-throat competition 
be eliminated and an end be put to under- 
| cutting with its pressure on wages of re- 
tail workers. 
| Into the fray has stepped the Consu- 
| mers’ Advisory Board, operating under the 
Recovery Administration, to fight the price 
|control plan. It is an impractical formula 
| to apply, board members claim, and will 
{tend to give retailers an excuse to ad- 
|vance prices unnecessarily. In fact, re- 
|ports to the Board are said to indicate 
| that acceptance of this code will be the 
signal for price raising in the retail 
stores of the country. 
| Sounding Public Opinion 

Deputy Administrator A. D. Whiteside, 
| who conducted hearings on the retail code 
| during the week of Aug. 21, said, Sept. 
20, that the code was made public in ad- 
| vance of its submission to Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson for the purpose of test- 
| ing public sentiment. 
| The price-control provisions of the re- 
| vised code would prohibit sales of mer- 
| chandise at less than ten per cent above 
| the wholesale cost. These provisions are 
| as follows: 

“In order to check predatory price cut- 
ting and minimize retail operating losses 
resulting therefrom, and in order to 
assure that the retailer shall be at least 
| partially compensated for the service he 
renders the consumer, on and after the 
| effective date of this code no retailer 
shall offer for sale, sell, exchange or give 
away any merchandise, except as provided 
|} in Section 2 of this article and in Sched- 
ule A hereafter, below a minimum price 
which shall be the wholesale delivered 
price as hereinafter defined with the ad- 
dition of ten per cent. 

Wholesale Prices Defined 

“Wholesale delivered price as used here- 
in means the lowest gross billing price, as 
ot any date within 30 days prior to the 
date of resale, made to any retailer in 
the given market area, less only such dis- 
counts as are extended to all retailers and 
plus delivery costs paid by the retailer.” 











tion as do we. 





Exceptions to this price-fixing rule are 
made as follows: 

“Notwithstanding provisions of the pre- 
ceding section, any retailer may sell at 
lecs than the prices specified above, mer- 
chandise sold at a bona fide clearance, if 





Passenger Travel 
_U_ By Rail Rail Safer— 





than 2,000 employes were added, according | Sion changes the material facts presented | 
| Omission of facts from registration | om in bo Gite Fatalities, 


to the Administration, 


ployed during the first six months of 
this year. The total pay roll was in- 
creased 82 per cent over the first half 
of the year The code prescribes a 40- 
hour week and a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour. \ 


A maximum work week of 40 hours, with 
is set up 
for the artificial flower and feather manu- 


a minimum wage of $15 a week, 


facturing industry 


It was estimated that the transit code 
7.250 workers to the pay 
increased by about 
(Further discussion 


will add about 
rolls, which will be 
$11,500,000 annually 
on page 14.) 


an increase of 55 
per cent above the average number em-| Statements was involved in two orders | 


issued by the Commission during the past | 


However, Ascribed Partly 


week. It withdrew its stop order, issued | To Reduced Operations 
last month against the Transcon- | stain ciiinmoiadaal 
tinental Precious Metals Co., of Flint, Fewer deaths are being caused by rail- 


Mich., after that company had amended 
its registration statement to include cer- 
tain information previously lacking. The 
advertising prospectus was the principal 


additional information requested. 
On the other hand, 


because the 
file with 
ance sheets, 
profit and loss statements. 


the Commission 
issued a stop order against the Southern 
Crue Oil Corporation of Los Angles, Calif., 
Corporation had failed to 
its registration statement bal- 
advertising prospectus and 


way accidents. 
| dent record of the Nation’s railways the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds, 
however, that the falling off in fatalities | 
is not as rapid as the decline in opera- 
tions. 

Grade crossing deaths are becoming) 
fewer, the Commission finds. They fell 
from 2,568 in 1928 to 1,525 in 1932. The 
Commission points out that this reflects 
|in part the decline in the number of | 


miles which trains operated as well as| 


smaller use of the highways. 





Progress of Industrial Codes 





eight 
Recovery 


velt 


tional Administra 


fications and hearing dates: 


Codes Approved 
Bituminous Coal ....... 
Transit Industry 
Underwear Manufacturing.... 
Textile Bag Industry. 

Artificial Flowers and Feathers 

Linoleum and Felt Base.. 

Gasoline Pumps . 

Oil Burners 

Codes previously approved: Cot- 
ton Textiles, Shipbuilding. 
Wool, Electrical Fixtures, Cor- 
sets and Brassieres, Coats and 
Suits, Lace, Legitimate Thea- 
ters, Petroleum. Lumber, Pho- 
tographic Manufacturing, 
Steel, Fishing Tackle, Rayon 
and Synthetic Yarn, Hosiery, 
Men's Clothing, Automobile 
Manufacturing, Motion Pic- 
ture Laboratories, Wall Paper, 
Leather, Cast Iron Soil Pipe, 
Salt. ’ 


Hearings Scheduled 

Aluminum Producing and Fab- 
ricating . ; 

Banking Indus try. 

Cleaning and Dyeing 

Coated Abrasives Industry 

Cotton Textile Industry (Modi- 
fication Proposal) 

Fabricated Metal Products Mig. 
& Metal Finishing and Coat- 
ing Industry 

Floor and Wal! Clay 
ufacturing ‘ 

Hair and Jute Felt Industry 

Handkerchief Industry 

Hardwood Distillation 

Hotel Industry 

Industria! Supplies and Machin- 
ery Distributors Trade. 

Malleable Iron 

Motion Picture and Theater 
Supply and Equipment Dea)- 
ers . : 


Tile Man- 





tion 


.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

. Sept. 

.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept 
SE Sept. 
.. Sept. 
- Oct. 


Oct 


.Oct. 


Sept 
.Sept 
Sept. 


. Oct. 


.Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct 


Oct. 


4 gene habe codes of fair competition have been approved by President Roose- 

having been added to the list during the past week. The Na- 
announced modifications of President's 
Reemployment Agreements for additional industries, and hearing dates were 
set for codes submitted. Following is a record of codes approved, PRA modi- 


18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


28 
28 
25 


3 


Novelty Curtain, Draperies, Bed- 


spreads and Novelty Pillow 

DEE cubsnocesecssddvetvesd Oct. 2 
Packaging Machinery .......... Oct. 11 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer... .Sept. 26 
Paper Distributing ............. Sept. 28 
Piano Manufacturing .......... Sept. 27 


Pipe Nipple Manufacturing..... Sept. 


Plumbago Crucible Industry.....Oct. 4 
Precious Jewelry ............... Sept. 25 
Radio Broadcasting ............ Sept. 27 
Set Up Paper Box Industry.....Oct. 3 


Shovel. Dragline and Crane In- 


ROAR ey rere Sept. 29 
Silverware Manufacturing....... Oct, 2 
Small Arms and Ammunition. .Sept. 27 
Soap and Glycerine............. Oct. 5 
Steel Tubular and Firebox 

Tee Sept. 28 
Terra Cotta Manufacturing... ...Sept. 26 


Viscose Extrusion (Cellophane) .Sept. 


Watch Case Manufacturing.....Sept. 29 
Wholesale Plumbing and Heat- 
Pree ere Oct. 3 


Agreements Approved 
Automotive Retailing Industry... Sept. 
Bakers and Confectioners Sup- 

ply 
Bias Tape Industry 
Dog Food Manufacturing....... Sept. 
Dyeing and Cleaning Industry. .Sept. 
Floor and Wall Clay Tile Manu- 

facturing Industry 
Food Dish and Paper Plate In- 

dustry 


try . 
Jeweled Watch Manufacturing..Sept. 
Linen Supply Sept. 
Loose Leaf Manufacturing...... Sept. 
Mechanical Packing Industry. ..Sept. 


Olive Oil Packing Industry..... Sept. 16 
Personal Finance Industry...... Sept. 16 
Roller and Silent Chain Manu- 
ee, A rere Sept. 20 
Textile Distributing ; Sept. 22 


Waste Manufacturing Industry Sept. 18 


| On the other hand, the number of tres- 
passers killed last year was a little above 
| the number killed the previous year. 
Railway travel is becoming safer for | 
Passengers, the Commission's accident 


| study reveals. A little more than half 


} 


|a@s compared with 1931. 
deaths were: 1932, 28; 1931, 40. 

This is a much greater decrease than 
'~as shown in the number of passenger 
miles operated, the Commission empha- 
sizes 


| The 4ecline in the number of amputa- 

| tions and fractures suffered by em-| 
ployes on duty was 12.87 per cent for 
| the year, about the same as the per cent) 
| of decline in train and train-service fa-| 
talities, 

As with other accidents to employes, 
there has been a marked decline in the 
| last seven years in the number of eye| 
injuries. Safety contests have helped| 
in thi respect, says the Commission. 





‘Value of Sound Movies 
| As Educational Medium 


Use of talking pictures as a teaching 
and entertainment medium in _ helping 
labor make better use of spare time will 
be one of the subjects taken up at a series 


| beginning Sept. 25 under the auspices of 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Attending the conference will be social 
and educational interests. Purpose is to 
prepare a report on educational motion 
pictures in the United States, to be sub- 
mitted to an interantional congress which 
will meet in Rome next April. 


In analyzing the acci-| 


as many passengers were killed last year | 
Passenger | 


|of conferences to be held in Washington | 


advertised, marked and sold as such; 
highly perishable merchandise, which 
| must be promptly sold in order to fore- 
| stall loss; imperfect or damaged mer- 
chandise advertised, marked and sold as 
such, bona fide discontinued lines of mer~ 
chandise advertised, and sold as such; 
merchandise sold upon the final liquida- 
| tion of any business; merchandise sold in 
bogey on contract, not for resale and 
not for redistribution to individuals; and 
merchandise sold or donated for char- 
| itable purposes or unemployment relief 
agencies.” 





Application to Drugs 

| Supplemental provisions relating to 
drug stores, including drug departments 
| of other stores, prohibit sales of standard 
[trademarked drug products at more than 

21 per cent under the manufacturers’ ad- 
vertised prices. 

It is provided, however, that if the re- 
tail sales of such goods are slow or un- 
satisfactory, the retailer may give the 
| manufacturer or wholesaler an opportun- 
ity to repurchase the products at the 
wholesale delivered price, less delivery 
| costs, and if the offer is refused the re- 
| tailer may sell such goods as clearance 
merchandise in accordance with the rule 
| applying to other retail stores. 

Minimum wages as proposed in the re- 
vised code are the same as those in the 
original draft, ranging from $10 to $15 a 
week, according to population of the com- 
munity. Drug store wages would range 
from $1C to $16 a week. 

Elective Maximum Hours 

Maximum hours of keeping open for 
the work period of employes are fixed on 
an elective basis. Establishments may 
| ctoes to operate on one of three schedules, 
as follows: 

Group A—Any establishment may elect 
to remain open for business less than 
fifty-six hours but not less than fifty-two 
|hours per week, unless its store hours 
were less than fifty-two hours prior to 
June 1, 1933, in which case such establish- 
ment shall not reduce its store hours; no 
employ of these establishments shall 
work more than forty hours per week, 
nor more than eight hours per day, “or 
more than six days per week. 

Group B—Any establishment may elect 
to remain open for business fifty-six hours 
or more per week but not less than sixty- 
three hour per week; 10 employe of such 
esta’ lishment shall work more than forty- 
four hours per week, nor more than nine 
hours per day, nor more than six days 
per week. 

Group C—Any establishment may elect 
to remain open for business sixty-three 
hours or more per week; no employe of 
such establishment shall work more than 
forty-eight hours per week, nor more 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] 
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Efforts to Frame a 


‘Master Code’ 


For Branches of Printing Industry 


Voluminous Testimony Taken as Divergent 
Elements Submit Conflicting Ideas as to 
What It Should Contain 


A great variety of problems—including 
the size of greeting cards, the printing of 
‘bank notes. the making of photo-engrav- 
ang, the publishing of music, textbooks 
And periodicals—was presented during the 
past week to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in its effort to secure 4a 
“master code” for more than 20 branches 
of the printing industry which have Sub- 
mitted codes. 

The hearings on these codes, conducted 
by Deputy Administrator Lindsay Rogers 
were among the most extended which 
have been held. They began at 10 a.m 
Sept. 18 and continued daily until mid- 
night Sept. 21. 
. Another hearing was started Sept. 22, 
also before Deputy Administrator Rogers, 
Yon a code for the publishss of daily 
newspapers 

The first basic code presented Sept. 18 
‘was that proposed for the commercial 
‘printing industry, offered by the United 
Typothetae of America 
«© The code establishes the right of col- 
Jective bargaining in principle, but states 
shat the right to operate an open shop 
shall not be impaired and that the selec- 
tion, retention and advancement of em- 
ployes shall be on the basis of individual 
merit 

Uniform maximum hours of labor 
would be established for the whole coun- 
try, the proposal being a 40-hour week 
for all mechanical employes, including 
proprietors, supervisors and foremen when 
going mechanical work. No restrictions 
‘are imposed as to the number of shifts 
or days a plant may be operated. 

Minimum hourly wages are fixed at 40 
cents for men and 30 cents for women, 
except learners and apprentices. Employ- 
‘ment of minors under 16 years of age in 
mechanical production is prohibited. 


Related Codes Also 
Under Consideration 

Related codes which were considered 
during the week cover the book-manu- 
facturing industry, textbook publishing, 
periodical publishing, play publishing, the 
‘city directory industry, the advertising- 
newspaper industry, loose-leaf manufac- 
‘uring, label manufacturing, the litho- 
graphic ' industry, photo - lithographing, 
music printing, ticket and coupon print- 
ing, greeting card industry, security en- 
raving and printing (bank notes), photo- 
engraving, electrotyping and stereotyping, 
typesetting and advertising typography. 

Numerous witnesses testified Sept. 18 
that the establishment of a work week of 
less than 40 hours would make printing 
vosts prohibitive. Several witnesses from 
the South testified that practicaily all 
available workmen in the industry now 
@re employed as a result of operations 
since the President’s reemployment agree- 
qment was made effective by most of the 
employers. 

Charles P. Howard, president of the In- 
‘ternational Typographical Union, testi- 
fied Sept. 19 that the prevailing schedule 
in the industry is only slightly longer 
than 40 hours and in some branches less 
‘than prescribed by the code. He presented 
the resultS of a survey just completed in 
more than 500 cities and towns, showing 
‘that 8,636 full-time employes in the ter- 
ritory surveyed were increased by only | 
‘29 workers after the NRA was signed. 

Mr. Howard declared that a recent sur- 
vey of members of his union, involving | 
27,691 employed in the commercial print- | 
ing branch, disclosed that 15,274 were 
either totally unemployed or working only 
part time. 


Opposition Voiced 
To “Open Shop” Plan 

The union spokesman opposed the 40- 
hour week and submitted a minimum 
Wage scale which he said was 10 per 
tent less than the rates in effect on| 
July 15, 1929. The earnings of the print- 
ing trade worker in that year were not 
excessive, he said. 

Mr. Howard also opposed inclusion of 
the so-called “merit clause,” as did Leon 
H. Rouse, president of Typographical 
Union No. 6 of New York City. commonly | 

nown as the “Big Six.” 

* Mr. Rouse, Sept. 20, proposed amend- 
ments to various provisions of the code, 
taking particular exception to an “open 
shop” provision. Under the contracts ex- 
isting between trade-unions and em- | 
ployers, he said, the employer can accept 
only members of the union. Approval! 
of the proposed provision in the basic 
code necesarily would disrupt these con- 
tractual relations arrived at through col- 
lective bargaining, he asserted. | 

Mr. Rouse also advocated that each em- 
ployer be required to set aside 5 per cent 
of the weekly pay roll to accumulate a 
fund for unemployment relief. The New 


i 


lishing Institute; Trowbridge 
president of the Lithographers’ National 
Association; O. H. Kenney, of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute, and E. M. Dia- 
mont, of the Advertising Typographers of 
America. 

A. E. Halpen, representing the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association, 
however, asked for a maximum week of 36 
hours and a minimum wage rate of 90 
cents an hour for skilled men. 

Fred W. Gage, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
speaking for the electrotypers, contended 
that this group should not be under a 
master code, as their business has nothing 
in common with the printing industry. 
This view was opposed by L. R. Watkins, 
representing the NRA, Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, and George J. Wilhelm, di- 
rector of the Book Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. Charles A. Stinson, representing the 
NRA _ Industrial Advisory Board for 
photo-engraving, dissented from the latter 
views, however, and agreed with Mr. Gage. 

George C. Lord, representing the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association, op- 
posed various provisions of the basic code. 
He said the organization is composed of 
300 commercial printing firms which are 
responsible for 50 per cent of the total 
printing pay roll in New York. 

Mr. Lord advocated establishment of a 
32-hour week throughout the country, and 
urged an increase in the minimum wage 
scale proposed in the code. 

J. Greeman, speaking for the United 
Printers’ Association, composed of small 
printing establishments, favored a 40- 
hour week and definitely fixed minimum 
rates of pay. 


Attacks Made by 
A Number of Groups 


Attacks on the code were made Sept. 
20 by representatives of the consumers, 
church and _ university publishers, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asspcia- 
tion, the National Publishers’ Association 
(mainly magazines), the National Asso- 
ciation Against’ Child Labor and the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League. 

Most of these attacks centered around 
a section of the code dealing with “special 
forms of competition” against commercial 
printers. 

The case of the publishers of small- 
town weekly and semiweekly newspapers 
Was presented Sept. 20 by William N. 
Hardy, of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and John B. Long, 
of the California Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. They declared that to limit 
the work week for papers in towns of less 
than 25,000 to less than 48 hours would 
be ruinous if not confiscatory. It would 
be impossible, they insisted, 
competent workers to do the 
labor. 

Elisha Hanson, representing the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
objected Sept. 21 to including the pub- 
lications of the American Shopping News 
Publishers’ Association as newspapers. He 
expressed the belief that a publication 
of the type represented by proponents 
of this code constitutes a violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Samuel B. Anson said he represented 
17 “Shopping News” 
of which are merchant owned, but that 
there are 255 other publications of this 
type. 

Much of the hearing Sept. 21 was de- 
voted to the code submitted by the Per- 
iodical Publishers’ Institute. Representa- 
tives of some magazine publishers, how- 


necessary 


ever, declared that the 40-hour week, as 
proposed by this code, would reduce the | 


employing capacity of thousands of small 
publishers and drive them out of bus- 
iness. 

On the other hand, a representative of 
10 monthly publications by standard rail- 
road labor organizations, advocated a 30- 
hour week 

A separate code was sought for western 
newspapers by George Edwards, repre- 
senting the Pacific Coast Business Papers 
Association. 

The bank-note printing industry was 
divided, it was disclosed Sept. 21. One 
code was submitted by A. M. Ferry for 
the Association of Bank Note Companies, 
while another was offered by A. L. Stone, 
vice president of the American Bank 


Note Co., for companies not belonging to 


the association. 
The inflexibility of textbook prices, due 
to State Laws, was brought out in con- 


nection with consideration of a code for | 


that branch of the printing industry. 

The code for the greeting card industry 
calls for standardization of sizes in vari- 
ous price ranges. Objections to this pro- 
vision were voiced by some ma 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





Cuban Uncertainty---Plans for Disarmament---Fascism Growing in Austria--- 
The Trial of the Century in Berlin 





Information Derived ftom Official Sources—As of noon, Sept. 23 


Unrest in Cuba.—President Grau San Martin 
remained in power at the head of Cuba’s student 
government at the end of the past week despite 
continued unrest in the provinces and a turbulent 
politi¢al situation in Havana. Efforts to bring 
opposing factions together in a strong coalition 
government had not succeeded by the end of the 
week. The Grau San Martin cabinet, supported 
only by the student’s directorate and the army, 
sought to broaden the basis of its political sup- 
port in a series of negotiations with other po- 
litical groups. 

Conservative opposition leaders—including 
Menocal, Mendieta and Gomez—as well as the 
more radical ABC and OCRR, insisted that 
President Grau resign, a demand which the stu- 
dent directorate was not willing to grant. The 
students, moreover, objected to the inclusion of 
old-school politicians in a coalition government, 
fearing that the latter would obstruct their re- 
form program. The situation was further com- 
plicated by the dangerous division in the army. 
The sergeants, raised to command by their suc- 
cessful revolt, refused all compromise with their 
former officers, besieged in the National Hotel. 

The attitude of the United States Government 
has remained unchanged. While taking precau- 
tions to safeguard lives of American citizens in 
“ase of danger, every effort has been made to 
avoid intervention or interference in Cuba’s in- 
ternal affairs. 

Secretary Hull has reiterated his intention of 
recognizing any stable government capable of 
preserving order. Ambassador Welles has con- 
ferred with President San Martin and leaders of 
the opposition in Havana. American war vessels 
in Cuban waters were increased to 20 by the 
end of the week, but no marines or bluejackets 
had been landed on the island. 


x * 


Europe Confers on Disarmament.—Another 
effort to reach an accord on the limitation of 
armaments was launched the past week when 
British and American statesmen conferred in 
Paris with Premier Deladier and high French 
officials. The armament issue is regarded as 
the most critical problem facing Europe. 

The disarmament conference is to resume in 
Geneva Oct. 16 after a four month’s recess. 
When it adjourned last June, France and Ger- 
many had made some progress in bridging the 
wide gap between the French demand for “se- 
curity” and the German demand for “equality.” 
But during the Summer political tension in Eu- 
rope has increased rather than diminished the 
obstacles to agreement. 

The belief in France that Germany has al- 
ready begun to re-arm on a large scale, and the 
Nazi propaganda campaign against Chancellor 
Dollfuss of Austria, have made it more difficult 
than ever for the French government to grant 
further concessions at Geneva. Yet the only 
alternative to the re-armament of Germany, in 
the view of leading European statesmen, is a 
disarmament treaty. which will provide effective 
international supervision of armaments. 

* * 

The diplomatic conversations in Paris have 
centered on the issue of arms supervision. 
France has modified her extreme demands for 
a security guarantee, but is proposing a system 
of arms supervision which will include periodic 
investigations under a permanent disarmament 
commission. If it is found that a country is 
violating its agreements, the matter would be 
taken to The League of Nations. 

The French proposal is that this system 
should be given a trial for three or four years, 
before existing armaments are reduced. Great 
Britain and the United States, while they sup- 
port the principle of supervision, insist that it 
should be accompanied by a tangible reduction 
in armaments. Without disarmament the United 
States’ pledge to consult no longer holds good, 
and without disarmament Great Britain is not 
prepared to use sanctions against an aggressor. 

France is thus faced with a difficult choice: 
She can offer concessions in the form of dis- 
armament and secure supervision, including su- 
pervision of German armaments; or she can re- 


tain her present armaments and invite Germany 
to re-arm. The official announcements do not 
indicate what decision, if any, was reached dur- 
ing the conversations in Paris. Foreign Min- 
ister von Neurath, meanwhile, in a statement 
from Berlin on Sept. 19, again announced that 
Germany will not accept any arms treaty which 
does not include reductions on the part of the 
other powers. 

Norman H. Davis, America’s ambassador at 
large, adopted the role of listener rather than 
adviser in his talks with Premier Deladier. 

* * 

Austria Moves Toward Fascism.—Fascism 
scored another victory over democracy this 
week when Chancellor Dollfuss teok command 
of a new dictatorial government in Austria. For 
weeks Chancellor Dollfuss has been struggling 
against internal dissention within his own gov- 
ernment, while fighting to preserve Austrian in- 
dependence against Nazi terrorism. Ten days 
ago he predicted a reorganization of the state 
on a “corporative” basis, but without disclosing 
whether the change would take the form of 
fascism, on the Italian modei, or a concentra- 
tion cabinet, nominally democratic. 

In the new government formed Sept. 21, Dr. 
Dollfuss holds five cabinet posts, including those 
of Chancellor, Foreign Minister, and Minister of 
Defense. His chief supporters are drawn from 
the ranks of the Heimwehr, the pro-Italian 
fascist Home Guard. Emil Fey, one of the 
Heimwehr leaders, holds the post of Vice Chan- 
cellor, displacing the head of the conservative 
agrarian party, France Winkler. The agrarians 
and other non-fascist elements in the old gov- 
ernment have been unceremoniously dropped. 
The Socialists, who are bitter opponents of 
fascism in any form, are excluded from the new 
government, which is anti-Marxist as well as 
anti-Nazi. In its first announcement the gov- 
ernment pledged itself to carry on the fight 
against Anschluss (union with. Germany) and 
“to work for economic rehabilitation, internal 
peace and order and external independence.” 
Well-informed observers question whether the 
new government is strong enough to carry the 
fight on two fronts. 

* * 

Who Burned the Reichstag?—A trial which 
may go down in history as one of the most fa- 
mous of the century began before the supreme 
court of Leipsig, Germany, on Sept. 21. Five 
men, who were charged with setting the fire 
which destroyed the Reichstag last February, 
face the death penalty if found guilty by the 
court. The fire occurred a few days before the 
election which placed Hitler in power. It was 
followed by an immediate roundings of com- 
munists and the suppression of the communist 
party, which had polled 6,000,000 votes in the 
preceding election. The five men charged with 
the crime were Ernst Torgler, head of the com- 
munist party in the Reichstag; a young Dutch- 
man, van der Lubbe, and three Bulgarian com- 
munists. 

The day before the Leipsig trial began an in- 
ternational commission of jurists finished a care- 
ful—though unofficial—investigation of the case 
in London. This body was composed of distin- 
guished lawyers from Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Spain and other European coun- 
tries. Their findings declared that “grave 
grounds exist for suspecting that the Reichstag 
was set afire by leading personalities of the Na- 
tional Socialist (Nazi) Party.” Four of the com- 
munists were held to be completely innocent of 
the crime, and the fifth, van der Lubbe, was 
said not to be a communist. As ground for the 
suspicjon that the Nazi had set the fire, the 
commission declared that it appeared the in- 
cendiaries had used a tunnel leading from the 
room of Hermann Goering, then Speaker of the 
Reichstag, and now Nazi Premier of Prussia. 
They pointed to the added fact that the fire, at 
that particular time, was of great advantage to 
the National Socialist Party, by making it pos- 
sible to suppress the large communist vote. As 
a result of the doubts raised by the international 
commission the trial in Leipsig is attracting un- 
usual attention throughout the world. 
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N. J.: J. L. Bauer, Highway Engr., build- 
ing roads for safety in N. J 


| Child Labor and Freedom of 
| The Press Discussed 
At Hearings 


The subjects of child labor, of freedom 
of the press and of collective bargaining, 
were uppermost at the hearing on a pro- 
posed code of fair competition for the 
newspaper industry that opened here Sept. 
|2 before Deputy Administrator Lindsay 
Rogers. 

This code cailed for a 40-hour week. 
except for reporters and executives earn- 
ing more than $35 a week. It included 
a schedule of minimum wages similar to 
that in most other industries. 

Elisha Hanson, representing the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, ex- 
plained the provision in the code that 
would exempt newspapers from the li- 
censing section of the National Recovery 
Act. 

“No press subject to revocation of li- 
cense or to* injunction can be considered 
a free press,” Mr. Hanson said. “The 
law, permitting the President to license 
industry, also gives him authority to re- 
voke licenses, which could take away the 
right to do business.” 

Employment of Minors 

The employment of children under 16 
years of age in the distribution of news- 
papers was a matter of much testimony. 

H. W. Stodgehill, business manager of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
as chairman of the Newspaper Boy Wel- 
fare Committee, presented a brief, point- 
ing out that there are in the United 
States 588,287 newspaper boys of whom 
414,503 are éarriers working an average 
of 58 minutes a day and receiving an av- 
erage of $2.91 a week. Newsboys making 
sales to the public numbered 173,784 and 
these worked 2 hours Sind 14 minutes a 
week for an average income of $4.20. The 
total earnings annually were estimated to 
be in excess of $100,000,000. 

The contention was that these boys 
were not “child laborers” since each is a 
merchant engaged in a healthful outdoor 

| work while learning the fundamentals of 
citizenship and receiving business train- 
ing. 

| In opposition to the section of the code 
dealing with child labor, Henry J. Gideon, 
| Director of the Division of Compulsory 
| Education of Philadelphia, said that while 
|the employment of boys of proper age 
in the sale of newspapers offered legiti- 
mate work, the code permitted the em- 
| ployment of children of any age, it per- 
mitted the employment of girls, and failed 
!to prohibit night work or early morning 
delivery. He suggested restriction of em- 
ployment to boys 14 years or older, with 
work before 7 a. m. or after 7 p. m., for- 
bidden. 

Activity of Unions 

A number of other witnesses presented 
| similar views. 

The matter of union activity was dis- 
cussed by Harvey J. Kelly, chairman of 
the Special Standing Cémmittee handling 
industrial relations for the A. N. P. A. He 
criticized the laws of the printing trades- 
|unions and demanded that these laws be 
waived and labor disputes be handled by 
arbitration under the National Recovery 
Administration. 

The newspaper code would write into 
Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act, an in- 
terpretation of its provisions somewhat 
similar to that suggested for other codes 
and since rejected by General Johnson. 

Mr. Kelly objected to the attempts 
which he said that union members in 
newspaper plants were making to organize 
unorganized employes. 
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5 P — a Code (ash for Farmer 
= By Federal Aid 
In Moving Crops 


Plans Announced for Pur- 
chase of Produce for Dis- 
tress Relief and for Loans 
On Cotton 


New plans to get crops out of the hands 
of farmers into consumption, and to put 
money into farmers’ hands for spending, 
are occupying the attention of President 
Roosevelt and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

To help move the surplus of grains, cot- 
ton, meats and other products, the Federal 
Government is to buy $75,000,000 worth of 
these commodities for distribution to those 
receiving relief. This will add to the 
quality and quantity of the rations of the 
unemployed, rather than merely displace 
relief now given 


Aid for Cotton Farmer 

To help get money into farmers’ hands. 
loans are to be made on cotton in the 
South, up to 10 cents a pound. But in 
return the cotton farmer must agree to 
join in with the program to cut his acre- 
age in 1934 by 40 per cent and in 1935 by 
25 per cent. 

To help give more money to the hog 
raisers a plan is being submitted to the 
Government which calls for a continued 
destruction of pigs to get them out of 
the’ channels of trade, and for a 2-cents-a- 
pound tax on all hogs beginning Nov. 1. 
This tax would be paid by the packers 
and passed on to the consumer. Then the 
proceeds would be used to pay a bounty 
to corn farmers to reduce their acreage 
in this crop. 

Wheat Acreage Signed 

The plan for cotton loans was an- 
nounced, Sept. 22, after cotton farmers 
and their representatives had made a plea 
for currency inflation, and for the Goyern- 
ment to buy up half of the present crop 
at 15 cents a pound. By loaning money to 
the farmers they can be put in financial 
condition to hold part of their crop for 
the higher prices that might come later. 

The hog plan is ximed to bring an in- 
creased price to hog raisers within the 
next few weeks. These farmers have 
Shared but little in the price advances 
that have occurred in other farm commod- 
ities. The hog market did advance sharply 
during the past week. 

Sept. 25 marks the end of the campaign 
to obtain contracts from wheat farmers 
agreeing to curtail vheir 1934 acreage by 
15 per cent. Indications are that the large 
percentage of the country’s wheat acreage 
in the heavy producing acreas has been 
signed up. 

George Peek, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, announced Sept. 
22 that the cotton crop reduction plan for 
ae is about ready. His announcement 
said: 

“A plan to limit the planting of cotton 
in 1934 to 25,000,000 acres has been devised. 
We are announcing the plan now in order 
to give ample time for the organization 
of the cotton producers of the South into 
county associations for the purpose of care 
rying out this program. 

“I wish to emphasize further that, while 
the 1934 program is based upon the plant- 
ing of approximately 25,000,000 acres in 
cotton next year, it is aimed at a reduc- 
tion in the baleage or the net production 


-|Of next year’s crop. The plan will be so 


administered that the contemplated re- 
duction in acreage will result in a substan- 
tial decrease in the gross production and 
thus continue the efforts to reduce the ex- 
cessive surplus of American cotton. 


Ditribution of Checks 

“The 1933 cotton program is just being 
concluded with the distribution cf checks 
to the participating producers. The re- 
sults of this program are measured largely 
by the prevention of a disaster. Leaders 
of the Cotton Belt are unanimous in the 
opinion that had it not been for the cotton 
adjustment program this Summer utter 
chaos would have resulted in the South 
this Fall. Harvesting a potential crop of 
16,500,000 bales this Fall and piling it upon 
a carry-over of 11,600,000 bales would no 
coubt have resulted in the lowest cotton 
prices in history 

“I wish to acknowledge the appeals 
from th: South for immediate action upon 
a plan to do something to improve the 
current prices of cotton and cottonseed. 
We are aware that the situation is critical. 
Producers are faced with the prospect of 
selling their crop at prices that are too 
low. 

“We are proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible in the exercise of all the powers 
granted to us under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to apply available remedies. 
The principal cause of low cotton prices 
is the excessive supply. This program 
for 1934 is the second step to further 
reduce those supplies. 


Plans to Absorb Surpluses 
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rhe 294 


York City union, he said, has just paid} 
out its last dollar for relief of its unem-| 
ployed members, after having spent $2,- 
569,363 for this purpose in addition to 
regularly empioyed members having given 
up approximately 250,000 working days to 
their unemployed associates 

. Another basic code was. presented Sept. 
18 by the National Editorial Association 
for the publishing-printing industry and 
five divisions of the graphic arts industry. 

This code would establish a maximum 
Week of 40 hours averaged over a period 
of six months, with permission to work 
48 hours in any one week. For mechani- 
cal employes a minimum of 40 cents an 
hour would be paid unless the minimum 

aid July 15, 1933, was less, but in no case 
0 than 30 cents. 

W. D. Allen, president of the National 
Editorial Association, who presented the 
code, said it does not establish price-fix- 
ing but contains a prohibition against 
Sales below cost of production as estab- 
lished by a cost-finding system. 
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“We have other plans that should con- 
tribute further to that objective. Through 
the cooperation of other agencies of the 
Government, we are hopeful of the de- 

fective prisoners eee 294:1 velopment of plans that will remove sonte 
Prohibition of the existing surplus of cotton and 
Eighteenth Amendment— cottonseed in such a way as not to dis- 
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Direct. Loans Pro- 
posed if Banks 
Hold Back 


thrown 
struc- 


credil has been 


Nation’s economic 


ernment 
behind the 
ture during the last 19 months in an! 
effort to break the depression and save, 
business. j 
Today six emergency agencies are 


They are: ' 
nance Corporation, the Public Works 
Administration, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and the Home 
Loan Banks. 

Almost every class of economic or 
financial enterprise is borrowing from 
the great pool of Government credit. 
‘Banks, farmers, States, cities, rail- 
roads, farm cooperatives, mortgage 
companies, industry, home owners, 
exporters, building and loan associa- 
tions and private construction com- 
panies are using Government credit. 

Some Involved Loans 

Through the intricate devices of 
credit expansion the Government's 
$12,000,000,000, moving out to these 
direct borrowers, passes on to quicken | 
other activities indirectly. On the! 
Government’s own ledgers, the trans- 
actions between its own credit agen- 
cies are becoming so involved as to 
double back upon themselves. 

In refinancing farm mortgages, for 
instance, the Government authorized 
the Federal land banks to issue $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds on which the 
Government will guarantee the inter- 
est. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has now bought $150,000,000 
worth of the bonds with money bor- 
rowed from the Treasury. 

If the land banks can not meet the 
interest, the Government must pay it 
to the R. F.C. The R. F. C. ‘will then 
return it to the Treasury in payment 
for money which it borrowed in order 
to buy the bonds. 

Direct Cash Advances 

Two-thirds of the $12,000,000,000 
which the Government is pouring out 
into credit channels are direct cash 
disbursals out of the Treasury. The 
rest is in authority to issue bonds 
behind which the Government stands 
at least in part. The bond issuing, 
however, concerns only home and farm 
mortgage holders out of the many 
classes of borrowers dipping into the 
Government's credit pool. 

Cash disbursals which the Govern- 
ment is making in an effort to supply 
the credit needs of the country are 
largely in the form of loans. States 
are being given money for relief, 
banks are getting loans to thaw slow 
assets, farmers are receiving loans 
with which to buy seed. 

- Some Advances Not Loans 

Other disbursals out of the $12,000,- 
000,000, however, are not loans. Pub- 
lic works projects are getting grants 
of 30 per cent of their estimated ma- 
terial and labor costs. Banks are sell- 
ing preferred stock to the Government, 
leaving the Government with unse- 
cured advances to the banks. ; 

For the time being the huge credit 
expansion program will throw a strain 
on the Government’s own borrowing 
and spending not paralleled since the 
World War. The War cost the United 
States $40,000,000,000 in money, Treas- 
ury Department records show. The 
credit program involves 30 per cent 
of this amount, most of which is ex- 
pected to come back when the various 
classes of Government loans are liqui- 
dated. 

Expansion of Credit 

Thus far, however, the credit pro- 
gram has grown steadily. Neither the 
whole or any phase has diminished. 

At its inception, when Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was formed 
in February, 1932, it involved only $2,- 
000,000,000. Government lending was 
confined largely to financial institu- 
tions of the country, such as banks, in- 
surance companies and building and 
loan associations and to the railroads 

The first expansion came in the 
Summer of 1932, when the lending 
power of the Corporation was in- 
creased to $3,300,000,000. The class of 
eligible borrowers was expanded to in- 
clude farmers, self-liquidating con- 
struction projects and States which 
were in need of money for relief pur- 
poses. Meanwhile, also the Govern- 
ment was lending $125,000,000 of addi- 
tional capital to the Federal land 
banks. 

In addition, the Home Loan Bank 
System was created with $125,000,000 
in capital appropriated out of the 
Treasury. By lending to insurance 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions and savings banks, the new sys- 
tem was to ease the pressure for mort- 
gage liquidation which was bearing 
down on home owners. 

Loans Develop Loans 

One type of lending was, in many in- 
stances, merely developing a need for 
another kind. Thus, when it began 
making loans to processors of agricul- 
tural commodities, taking warehouse 
receipts as security and enabling the 
processors to buy farm products, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
explained that its previous loans to 
farmers made these new loans nec- 
essary. 

The Corporation had made produc- 
tion and seed loans to farmers, the 
official explanation pointed out. The 
crops which the Government had thus 
financed for the farmer were finding 
no outlet into wholesale channels. 
Therefore, the Government offered to 
make warehouse loans to processors so 
that they could purchase and hold the 
crops which Government loans had 
brought into existence. A Government 
loan to move the processed crop on to 
the consumer was the only link miss- 
ing, the official statement said 

Under the pressure of increasing 
needs, the credit program continued to 
expand. After the last session of the 
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2nd Congress in the Summer of 1932 
it involved only the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, additional capi- 
tal for the Federal land banks and the 
launching of the Home Loan Banks. 
The total amount of money which the 
Government was offering to lend was 
$3,550,000,000. 

Its largets growth came in the spe- 
cial session of the 73rd Congress. The 
new home and farm mortgage re-, 
financing programs, each involving 
$2,200,000,000 in bonds and Govern- 
ment cash, were started. Farm lend- | 
ing was consolidated in the Farm! 
Credit Administration. Public works| 
loans, lifted out of the yng nl 
tion Finance Corporation, were given 


an appropriation of $3,300,000,000 to be 
handled by the Public Works Admin- 
istration. Relief loan funds were in- 
creased to $500,000,000. 

Twelve Billions Available 

The total of money and bonds in- 
volved jumped to $12,000,000,000. In 
addition, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had two authorizations to 
lend indefinite amounts to banks and 
processors of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

The classes of eligible borrowers had 
multiplied heavily. Lending and 
spending of the huge Government 
fund was to spread over two or three 
years. 

The whole huge Government credit 


structure was originally set up and 
subsequently enlarged to supply 
need left by the contraction of private 
credit sources. Since the beginning 
of the depression a steady revolving 
of a vicious circle has forced a credit 
deflation. 
Pressure on Banks 

Banks, the hub of the private credit 
system, have been subjected to a two- 
way pressure. Prior to the banking 
holiday of last March bank failures 
and heavy depositor demands were 
abnormally frequent. In 1932, 1,453 
banks suspended; 
seen 2,298 close their doors. Other 
banks sought to become liquid and to 
get into a position which would en- 


| 
a 


the year before had | 


able them to withstand pressure. 

At the same time the assets, bonds, 
loans, mortgages and 
which banks had in their vaults were 
depreciating steadily in cash value. 
With this shrinkage went a steady de- 
cline in a bank’s ability to lay its 
hands quickly on ready money. 

The one major exception to the fall 
in values was Government securities. 
The result was a strong tendency to 
withdraw capital from commercial 
channels, placing it instead in Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Government Securities Preferred 

Between June, 1929, and the end of 
1931, for instance, the member banks 
reduced their commercial loans and 


{investments from $31,256,000,000 to 
25,256,000,000, a decline of more than 


acceptances, $6,000,000,000. At the same time their | eligible direct borrowers. 


holdings of Government securities ad- 
vanced from $4,155,000,000 to $5,319,- 
000,000, gaining more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 

Shortly after the close of 1931 the 
Federal Government stepped in to at- 
tempt to check deflation. Industries 
were being denied working capital, 
purchasers were unable to finance 
their deals, mortgagors were being 
pressed for principal and interest pay- 
ments, builders could not arrange new 
mortgages and banks themselves were 
under pressure from depositors. 

Between the Autumn of 1929 and the 


WIDENED SCOPE OF FEDERAL RELIEF ACTIVITY 


Billion Dollars A | 


Year Needed 
For Idle 


A NNOUNCEMENT by President 

Roosevelt on Sept. 21 of a program 
for purchasing farm surpluses and 
distributing them in unemployed re- 
lief has brought into prominence the 
expanding scope of the Federal Re- 
lief Administration. 

During the last few weeks three 
tasks have been handed to the. Relief | 
Administration which substantially 
enlarged its character. They are: 

1. Handling of the great army of 
transient unemployed who, endeavor- 
ing to fulfill their needs, are drifting 
all over the country. 

2. Relief for the storm and drought- 
stricken areas of the country along 
lines worked out to supplement the 
functioning of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

3. The purchase and distribution of 
surplus meat, dairy, poultry, cotton 
and cottonseed products for distribu- 
tion to the unemployed in a campaign 
to raise farm prices as well as the 


standards of relief (Details of this 
plan will be found on page 3. 
4. Medical relief, exclusive of hos- 


pitalization, for destitute unemployed 
and work relief in their own vocation 
for special classes of unemployed such 
as teache! 

“Billion-dollar Job” 

The relief of the destitute unem- 
ployed in this country, generally 
speaking, is a_ billion-dollar-a-year 
ob, according to the Federal Relief 
Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins. That 
is, there must be that much money to 
properly take care of all unemployed 
destitute through the Federal, State 
and local governments and through 
private relief and charity organiza- 
tions. For that reason, he emphasizes 
at every opportunity the urgent need 
that the people in the States do their 
here of the relief, instead of leaving 
it largely a burden on the Federal 
rreasury at Washington. 

The Relief Administration ex- 
panding its fields of relief though 
keeping within the terms and con- 
strued intent of the act which created 
it. It began functioning May 22, last. 
with two years to run, after the task 
had been turned over to it by the 
Reconsiruction Finance Corporation. 
It has yet tw> Winters to face, with 
a possibility of further apprepriations 
by Congress when that today reas- 
sembles in January 

As the Relief Administration has 
progressed, during the last four 
months, it has visualized new prob- 
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lems. Here are some of the new fields 
into which it has ventured: 

Transients. City authorities and 
charity and relief organizations al- 
ways have felt transients constitute 
a serious problem. Some cities ask 
che home towns of needy applicants 
if the transients are wanted back 
there, before paying their fares back. 
Others shunt unemployed transients 
in distress from city to city. Once in 
Florida there was a so-called “hoboes” 
express,” under which such transients 
would be sent by trucks from one city 
to the next, with the result that some 
traveled in circles. It is said that the 
same thing occurred in the twin cities 
of the Northwest, with St. Paul hur- 
rying its unemployed transients to 
Minneapolis and vice versa. 

New Plan For Transients 

Administrator Hopkins believes it is 
wrong to shift unemployed transients 
in this manner. He is considering a 
plan under which there can be a 
regionally controlled method of han- 
dling their relief systematically. He 
would establish in each State a cer- 
tain number of regional areas and in 
each area a central city office to which 
transients in distress could be sent or 
at which information could be ob- 
tained and advice given from. any 
other community in that region. The 
central office would pass on the needs 
in each individual case, for taking 
care of or passing on these transients 
to their home towns. 

The plan is to work out a schedule 


of costs systems, a cooperation be- 
tween the States and the Administra- 
tion at Washington, and Federal funds 
would be advanced where necessary. 
Mr. Hopkins has placed this transient 
plan in the hands of Morris Lewis, for- 
merly active in the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety. That Society functions in a 
number of cities. Originally it was 
for the purpose of looking after girls 
arriving in cities without fixed means 
of livelihood or homes to go to, but 
now it is also an agency for sending 


all deserving needy strangers back 
home. 
Help for Devastated Areas 
Special emergency relief in the 


citrus belt, in the hurricane-swept 
areas of Texas and Florida, and in 
flood areas, and for crop renewal work 
in the Dakotas, the Panhandle sectior 
of Texas, and in Kansas, Colorado and 
New Mexico, devastated by drought 
and grasshoppers.—For this special 
field, President Roosevelt and his ex- 
ecutive recovery council were recently 
advised there is $60,000,000 needed to 
help 100,000 families in desperate need 
of from $300 to $800 each to keep the 
wolf from the door 

For this special work in these spe- 
cial areas three emergency Federal 
administrations are cooperating. The 
Rel'ef Administration’s part is to pro- 
vide special emergency relief in car- 
ing for the food, clothing and live- 
stock needs. It is arranging for food 


for feed for the farm animals, for 
forage as required, and for purchase 
of seed for Spring crops where farm- 
ers are unable to furnish security. 
Simultaneously, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is under the President’s 
direction to extend credit as liberally 
as possible. 

The Public Works Administration is 
to make immediately available from 
its funds, money for special additional 
public works projects, particularly 
road construction that can be started 
immediately. South Dakota has been 
especially hard hit by drought and 
grasshoppers, with possibly 50,000 
familiés likely to be on relief this Win- 
ter. Mr. Hopkins says that of the to- 
tal cost for these special areas, 30 per 
cent will be paid from the public works 
fund and the required portion of the 


remaining 70 per cent from relief 
funds. 
Pork for the Needy 
Pork distribution.—This is a new 


food activity of the Administration. 
About 100,000,000 pounds of cured 
pork, from the processed hogs made 
available by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration had been offered 
to the various States up to Sept. 20. 
At 3 cents a pound this makes an 
allotment to the States of $3,000,000 
in the aggregate. The largest allot- 
ments of this pork are made to Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Illinois. 
Relief for Teachers.—Mr. Hopkins 
has authorized State relief adminis- 


and clothing for needy families and|trations to pay work relief wages to 


Help For Stricken 


Areas; Care of 
Transients 


teachers in rural schools closed for 
lack of funds, and for other educa- 
tional workers’ needs. “It is not in- 
tended to subsidize the school system 
or relieve school officials of their re- 
sponsibility but work relief funds for 
destitute teachers will benefit com- 
munities,” he said. 

Medical services in the homes and 
office calls of doctors, dentists and 
nurses are heing recognized by the Re- 
lief Administration in the use of its 
funds but clinical service and hospital 
service are not to be reimbursed 
through relief funds. Also, there is 
now a strict requirement that in use 
of such relief funds for free atten- 
tion the physician, dentist and nurse 
must get advance authority, except 
in cases of acute need. 


Immigration under which families of 
deported aliens may be helped in cases 
of distress after the enforced de- 
parture of their breadwinners. If a 
family is without funds and wants to 
| join a parent or husband or wife 
scheduled for deportation Federal re- 
lief funds may be made available 
after investigation. 

These are some of the departures 
of the work from the general relief 
in the way of cash funds, food, shelter 
and clothing. 

Transfer of Duties 

Congress, initiating its unemploy- 
ment program in July, 1932, gave the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
$300,000,000, all of which was passed 
on to the States. Then, on May 27, 
1933, the Relief Administration took 
over this work. Up to the beginning 
of business, Sept. 21, 1933, the Ad- 
ministration, for which Congress ap- 
propriated half a billion dollars, had 
granted a total of $164,128,110 for 
unemployment relief of all kinds. Of 
this $133,176,284 has gone to States 
on a matching basis of one Federal 
dollar to three dollars of expenditures 
of all public -noneys from all sources 
within the State. The rest has been 
outright grant without matching un- 
der discretionary authority to use hali 
the appropriation in that way. All 
grants made after Oct. 1 may be with 
or without matching, in the Admin- 
istrator’s discretion. 

Loans allotted to States last week 
were: 

New York, $3,000,000; New Mexico, 
$15,000; Louisiana, $216,000; Missis- 
sippi, $93,000. These are included in 
the $164,000,000 aggregate. 


| the Corporation was to loan had to be 
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| Supply of Government securities in 


RECOVERY 


Promoting Revival 
Of Business With 
Federal Funds 


end of 1931 deposits in member banks 
in the country dropped from $33,000,- 
000,000 to $27,432,000,000, a decline of 
$5,400,000,000, a survey by the Federal 
Reserve Board shows. During this 
same period the amount of money held 
outside of banks and the Treasury, 
used as an index of hoarding, climbed 
from about $4,750,000,000 to $5,600,- 
000.000. 
Check on Deflation 

First plan to check this deflation, 
embodied in the original $2,000,000,000 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
was to relieve the pressure on the 
whole credit pyramid by relieving the 


| pressure on its apex, the banks. The 


Corporation was, primarily, to make 
loans to banks on slow assets, thus 
checking the need for liquidation of 
these assets and the deflation of 
credit. 

On the other hand, the money which 
borrowed, increasing the available 
which the banks could invest. To off- 
Set this increase and to build up idle 
cash balances in banks, the Federal 
reserve banks began open market buy- 
ing of Government securities. 

Despite this plan, and subsequent 
additions to the Government’s credit 
pool in the Summer of 1932, liquidation 
continued. Member banks in the re- 
serve system cut their commercial 
loans and investments during 1932 by 
another $4,300,000,000 to a total of $20,- 
929,000,000 and at the same time added 
$1,200,000,000 worth of Government se- 
curities to their investments. Depos- 
; its in member banks fell another $3,- 
; 600,000,000 in 1932 to a total of only 
$24,803,000,000. 

Accumulation of Cash and Credit 

Cash and credit which the Govern- 
ment was making available through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion were piling up idly in bank vaults 

or being absorbed in periodic ‘gold 
raids from foreign countries or waves 
of domestic hoarding. Credit did not 
resume its flow through commercial 
channels. 

Demands were made for the Gov- 
ernment to enlarge the class of its 
As relief to 
the apex of the financial structure 
failed to spread to the lower levels, the 
Government was urged to extend its 
direct aid deeper into the pyramid, 
The Garner bill permitting the Recon- 
Struction Finance Corporation to lend 
to anybody for any reason was passed 
by both Houses of Congress but 
vetoed by President Hoover. 

Peak of Bank Liquidation 

Deflation and liquidation reached 
their peak just prior to the banking 
holiday, as banks closed out on all 
available assets in order to meet actual 
or potential demands of depositors for 
cash. Out of the credit crisis of 
March came the additions to the Fed- 
eral credit pool which have brought 
the grand total to $12,000,000,000. 

With the ending of the bank holi- 
day, money flowed back into banks as 
depositors returned it from hoards. 
But loans and investments did not 
have a commensurate recovery. Re- 
turning deposits and additional cash 
and credit from renewed open market 
operations by the Federal reserve 
banks again piled up idly in bank 
vaults. 

Ground Laid for Credit Extension 

Protected from foreign gold raids by 
the gold embargo, soon to be protected 

| from depositors’ demands by the Fed- 

eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
with as much as $700,000,000 in idle 
credit at their command and with a 
greatly expandable borrowing power 
at the reserve banks behind them, 
commercial banks should now be in a 
position to resume credit extensions, 
according to officials, such as Chair- 
| man Jesse H. Jones, of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and Chair- 
man Walter J. Cummings, of the De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

Slow loans can now be made, “risks 
must be taken” and “40 per cent 
liquidity is adequate,” according to Mr. 

Demands for such liberalizing 
practices became acute with 


credit resulting from high temporary 
costs under the NRA. 
Statement of Bank Position 

In the face of these demands, banks, 
as represented at the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association 
and in the Advisory Council of the 
Federal reserve system, have main- 
tained that they still are not free to 
make slow loans or take risks. 

“It should be remembcred,” W. W. 
Smith. president of the Advisory Couns 
cil, pointed out in a formal statement 
Sept. 19 after a meeting of that body, 
“that the money to be loaned is the 
property of depositors. Banks mus! 

e in a position to meet the demands . 
of their depositors from time to time. 
Therefore, they should not make loans 
that either cannot be collected within 
a reasonable time or are not eligible 
for rediscount at Federal reserve 


Direct Government Loans 

Out of this disagreement over sound 
bank practices has arisen the newest 
demand for further extension of the 
Government's $12,000,000,000 credit 
fund. Loans to industries must be 
made, Mr. Jones has declared, and, if 
banks won't make them, the Govern- 
ment has no alternative except to 
make them itself. 

A plan to form community mort- 
gage corporations with industries 
needing credit as member and to per- 
mit these corporations to rediscount 
the paper of their member industries 
with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has been worked out by Mr. 
Jones. Action along this line, which in 
effect would short-circuit the banks, 
depends upon the future action of thé 
banks, according to Mr. Jones. 
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Freight Traffic 
Of Water Lines 


Under Serutiny 





Federal Coordinator Also 
Asks State Commissioners 
For Details Motor 
Carrier Regulation 


of 


ation now is under 


Water 
scrutiny by the 
Transportation, Joseph B 
announced, Sept. 18, that he 
aire to 1,100 companies engaged 


transport 
Federal Coordinator olf 
Eastman, who 
has sent a 
question! 
intercoastal, coastwist 
routes 


in operavion on 
inland anc Great Lake 
Mr stman aisv sent to the various 
State latory commissions a personal 
letter enclosing an inquiry prepared by 
his section of research concerning the 
problem of motor-carrier regulation A 
questionnaire had previously been sent to 
16.000 operat of motor truck fleets 
The United States Shipping Board Bu- 
reau aid Mr. Eastman cooperating 
with the Coordinato ling responses 
from the lines the Bureau’ 
jurisdiction 
Plans ol 
The returns of the 
cording to Mr tman, are expected to 
aid considering, in connec- 
tion with pc further legislation, the 
problems and this branch of 
transportation 
Among the 


Water 


water 


survey 
survey ac- 


materially 1 
ssible 
neeas of 


subjects of inquiry are tne 
equipment and other facilities in use, the 
volume and character of traffic handled 
over the various trade routes, the com- 
petitive and coopétative relations between 
such carriers and between water, rail and 
other agencies, the financial condition ol 
the industry, operating practices and op- 
exating costs, inciuding labor costs, and 
taxes paid 

Expressions of views on the 
further Federal regulation are 
as well as on the form such 
should take and the agency or 
which shouk administer it 

An expression is also asked on the 
ter of charging toils for the use of 
proved waterwa 

A horter que 
towing companies 
and fishing craft 
over Federal, Staic 
and over connecting 
nental United States 

Carriers by water 
nually to the Interstate 
mission also were reque 
series of questions. 

As to Motor Carriers 

State commissions 
concerning super- 
ope) of com- 
grouped as com- 


need for 
requested, 
regulation 
agencies 


mat- 
im- 


was sent to 
and owners of lighters 
operating over rivers, 
and private canals 
channels of conti- 


lLionhalre 


which report an- 
Commerce Com- 
sted to answer a 


The inquiry to the 
asked for information 
vision and cornirol over 
mercial motor vehicles 
mon carriers of passengers or property, 
common and contract carriers of pas- 
sengers or property and private carriers ol 
property 

The Siate officials are asked to specify 
the benefits and disadvantages that have 
resulted from regulation of motor Car- 
rie! showing the effect on the carriers 
themselves, on railroads and othet 
riers, on shippers and passengers and on 
the general public 

They are asked also to indicate the 
particular matters to which Federal reg- 
apply 

Railway Accounting 

Mr. Eastman announced, Sept. 19, that 
he will carry on a proceeding instituted 
by the Commission some time ago with 
respect to a general revision of the ac- 
counting rules for steam railroads 

The Coordinator, he explained, is di- 
rected in the 1933 act to investigate, 
among other things, “cost-finding in rail 
transportetion To carry on this work 
Mr. Eastman has employed John H. Wil- 
liam who will be assisted by C. H 
Crandall, of the Commission's accounting 
stafi 

Mr. Williams 
unpaid advisory 
three railroad 
counting and 
have extensive 
finding methods now in 
dustries 
Personnel of Committees 
railroad representatives on this 
committe are C. E. Hildum, executive vice 
president of the Lehigh Valley; C. E 
Betts, general auditor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and G. W. Lamb, 
general auditor of the Atlantic Coast Line 
The non-railroad’ representatives are 
now Dr. H. S. Person, managing director 
of the Taylor Society, a private organiza- 
tion for the study of business manage- 
ment, and Prof. John Maurice Clark of 
Columbia University 

The State Commissions and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League will also 
be invited to appoint representatives for 
service on this advisory committee, Mr 
Eastman said 

Mr. Eastman said it is 
to impose a hew system of accounting 
over night. nor to adopt new methods 
generally without prion Keene tests. 


ato} 


Calr- 


also will be assisted by an 
committee made up of 
men experienced in ac- 
two non-railroad men who 
knowledge of the cost- 
use in other in- 


The 


not the intent 


Tele phone Income 
Declines One-ninth | 


Toll Charges Showed Gains in 
Month, Tabulation by 
I. C. C. Shows 


tele- 
States 
1933 
cor- 


the large 
companies in the United 

during the first months of 
11.1 per less than for the 
period in 1932, and their 
income was down 9.4 per cent 
expenses decreased 123 pet 


Operating revenues of 


phone 
seven 
were cent 
responding net 
operating 
Operating 
cent 
These figures were 
21 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a summary of reports received 
from telephone companies having an- 
nual operating revenues in excess ol 
$250,000 

Tolls received from telephone messages 
howed distinct improvement in July as 
compared with the condition during the 
seven months of the year There 
was an increase of 86 per cent in the 
July revenues over those of July last 
year, although for the seven-month pe- 
riod this source of revenue was 11.7 per 
cent below the amount for the corre- 
sponding period of 1932 

The net operating income of the com- 
panies for the seven months of this yea! 
was $104.426.577, as against $115,279,207 
for the same portes last yea 


made public Sept 


first 


Radio Controvers sy 
In Louisiana Settled 


wo Cc “am Up Situa- 
tion in Series of Rulings 


The Federal Radio Commission has just 
settled the Louisiana broadcasting contro- 
versy which has been coming to the surface 
at intervals for several years, with five ap- 
plicants clamoring for the right to use 
one channel in the ether 

The commission took the 
tion 

Granted 
(WWL) New 
tion license, 
the channel all to 
operation 

Granted ple& of Hello World Broadcast- 
ing Corp. ‘KWKH), Shreveport, for re- 
newal of station license and allowed it to 
assign its license to new International 
Broadcasting Corporation, to share time 
with WWL., the university station 

Refused to allow National Union In- 
demnity Association, Shreveport, permit 
to construct new station 

Refused to allow Virgil V. Evans 
(WSPA), Spartansburg, S. C., to share 
time with WWL at night, operate simul- 
taneously daytime, and to supplant pres- 
ent local station with more powerful 
equipment 

Station KWKH has been a familiar sub- 
ject of discussion at Radio Commission 
meetings The Commission _ received 
numerous protests about some of the pro- 
gram material and in its decision stated 
broadcasts of W. K. Henderson “were of 
questionable propriety and some must be 
classed as intemperate.” However, the de- 
cision goes on to say that the station 
broadcasts materia? in the interest of the 
community and pasennnetne regions. 


following ac- 


plea of Loyola University 
Orleans, for renewal of 
but refused to allow it to have 
itself, for full-time 


sta- 


Scrapping of Ships 
Cuts Idle Tonnage 


World Tonnage Declined 19 
Per Cent in Fiseal Year 

throughout the 
cent, or 2,642,000 


Idle ship tonnage 
world decreased 19 per 
gross tons, during the year ended June 
30, 1933, as compared with the preced- 
ing fiscal period, according to figures 
compiled in the Commerce Department's 
transportation division 

This development, it is pointed out, is 
traceable more to scrapping than to re- 
absorption into trade. Notable progress 
has been made in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, under the stimulus of nation- 
wide schemes with government financial , 
aid 


Statistics for Germany show a decrease | 


of 749,000 
from the 


gross tons, or 51's 
total of a year ago; 
ot 335,000 tons, or 40 per cent, 
Japan, of 79,000 tons, or 35 per cent. 

Progress has been made also in coun- 
tries where government financial aid has | 
been forthcoming, especially in the Ne-| 
therlands, where the decrease amounts 
to 394,000 tons, or 52 per cent. This is 
attributed largely to the Russian gov-| 
ernment’s chartering of Dutch tonnage 
for the transportation of timber from the | 
White Sea and the Baltic. 

In the United States and in the united | 
Kingdem there were comparatively small 
decreases Of 5's and 7's per cent, re- 
spectively. ; 

On July 1, 1933, the world’s total idle 
tonnage amounted to 11,473,000 gross tons 
compared with 12,700,000 tons on Jan. 
1 of the current year and 14,115,000 on 
July 1, 1932. 


per cent, 
in Italy, 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
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orders and increased specifications. 
Wall Street Journal. 
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Labor Day holiday. 
14.2 per 





chandise is being carried on at 
seasonal rate. 


co 


dex figure of 71.1, highest of the 


top in 1932 


The average 
the lowest. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


| pewerge failures 


ward trend in such 
cates that weaker concerns have 
inated in the depression. 
data. 


a 


16 some improve- 

ment in total industrial output was noted 
following the holiday week but there was no 
change in trend of seasonally adjusted com- 
week before 
dropped to lowest point since May and was 
19 per cent below the peak of week of July 16. 


LAGS 


Great industry showed little change in the 
” week with operations continuing the down- 
ward trend which began a month ago. Pro- 
duction is being kept as near the rate of in- 
coming business as possible and a reversal in 
the trend will depend entirely upon larger new 


CARLOADINGS FALL 


Pipe gastrin showed a gain of 13.9 per 
4 cent over a year before. This report covers 
seven days ended on Sept. 9, which included 
There was a decrease of 
cent from the week ended Sept. 2. 
The figures indicate that distribution of mer- 
more than 


MODITY PRICES UP 


‘YOMMODITY prices based on 100 as the 
average for 1926, last week showed an in- 


average of March 5, at 55, was the lowest. 

was 66.3 in first week of January. 

in last week of December, 

Data by Irving Fisher Syndicate. 
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in the week showed a 

slight increase in number over the pre- 
vious week which contained a holiday. 
business mortality 
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previous year. 
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LESS COAL 


Sept. 9 to daily average of 1,289 thousand 
short tons compared with 1,335 thousand the 


bles in the mining districts. 
ever, was greater than in corresponding weeks 
years. - 
Bureau of Mines figures. 
+> 


LUMBER OUTPUT 


UMBER production during the week ended 
Sept. 9 was the lowest since the first week 

in July and for the first time since April un- 
filled orders dropped below the figures of the 
Southern pine 
showed a gain in orders. Data from National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
——+ 
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W HEAT movement 

and current receipts at primary markets 
are hardly large enough to take care of the 
milling requirements. 


possible Government action 
Data from Chicago Board of 
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D pRALINGs in bonds 
before, $49,500,000 
The as against $37,500,000. 


The 


year. 


57.6, 
Street Journal. 


Down- 
indi- 


been elim- was about 6 per cent 


BOND MARKET ACTIVE 


corporation issues $86.92 as against $86.75. 


dustrials scored best gains. 


yo of business throughout the country 
indicated by checks on individual accounts 
in leading cities, for the week ended Sept. 13, 


previous week which included a holiday, ac- 
cording to Federal Reserve Board. 
——¢—_— 


TIME MONEY EASIER 


heavier than in week 
par value being traded 
Average price of 40 ane 
In- 
Data from Wall 

ary. 


BANK DEBITS 


INCREASE 


ing to 


above total reported 


AUTO PRODUCTION 


UTPUT of motor cars last week was esti- 
mated by 
units 

the preceding holiday week and 21,472 in the 
corresponding week last year. Retail sales were 
reported holding even with previous week and 


to be close to the August level. 


CONSTRUCTION GAINS 


° 

UGU 

A“ 
figures 

Corporation. 
so far this year. 
lic work contracts let and to awards by utility 
concerns 


COTTON 


OVEMENT of cotton 
sumption, plus exports, was larger during 


Exchange. 


ment exceeded a million bales, that being in 
the World War year of 1917. 


STOCK 


TTEMPTS to 
rise in stocks met with general resistance 
little 
during the week. 
ties, some progress was made, 
met persistent 
in the week, the tone was distinctly reaction- 
Data from Wall Street Journal. 


BROKERS LOANS 


OANS to brokers as of Sept. 13 were $24,- 
4 000,000 above level of week before, 


crease followed a decline of 
week before. 
own account were 
loans decreased. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


LEGEND 


1935 
O0-2-0-0-0-0-0-0 1932 


RISES 


Automotive Reports at 
with 40,367 in 


Cram’s 
which compared 


month so far the total is understood 





ST construction awards, according to 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
reached $106,131,000, the highest 
Increase due entirely to pub- 
near 


Residential building remains 


level of the depression. 
+> 


RECEIPTS IMPROVE 


into domestic con- 
than ever before recorded in that 
according to the New York Cotton 
Movement totaled 1,129,000 bales. 
one other year has the August move- 
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MARKET DULL 


resume operations for the 


except in isolated issues, 
In commodities and speciai 
but the leaders 
bulges. Late 


success, 


offerings on all 
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accord- 
statistics. In- 
$15,000,000 the 
York banks for 
higher. Other 


Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans by New 
$29,000,000 
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sponding week in 1952. 


of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. 





| D agmed average volume of Federal Reserve 
Bank credit outstanding during the week 
ended Sept. 13, as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve banks, was $2,337,000,000, an increase of 
$33,000,000 compared with the preceding week 
and of $45,000,000 compared with the corre- 
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I ATES for time money continue their ((UssencE outstanding is now at the lowest 


downward trend according to the index 
of daily averages which was .63 last week 
compared with .75 the week before. 
of demand is not usual at the advent of Au- 
tumn. Statistics from the Wall Street Journal. 








A 


almost 


This lack volume 


of 1930 





Commerce of the Department of 


y ie charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100: 


if the value is less than the average 
Latest data plotted on the chart are 
available. 


level of the present year, having declined 


still more than $1,000,000,000 above the level 


$2,000,000,000 since March. 
now in the hands of 


But the 
the public is 


before the rush to hoard began. 


Thus, when 


the index number is less than 100. 
for the week ended Sept. 9, where 















































Prospective New Jobs 
On Street t Railways 


Code to Add 7,250 Workers 
And 11 Million in Pay 


The pay rolls of electric railways—in- 
cluding all urban and interurban short 
lines and associated motor-bus services ol 
country—will be increased by about 
$11,500,000 and approximately 7,250 em- 
ployes will be added, under a code of fair 
competition approved, Sept. 20, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This is the estimate an- 
nounced by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. 

The Bureau of the Census, on the same 
date, announced the results of a prelim- 
inary study of returns for 1932 from elec- 
tric railways in the five-year census of 
electrical railways taken this year, show- 
ing that the 479 operating ocmpanies em- 
ployed 184,613 persons. with an aggregate 
pay roll of $606,621.915. 

Nearly 9,500,000,000 passengers were car- 
ried on electric railways and trolley buses 
in 1932, according to the census The 
study shows that the 479 companies op- 
erated over 32,374 miles of track, with 20,- 
527 round-trip miles of bus routes. No 
other figures for bus routes operated by 
electric railways are included except for 
trolley buses. 

The number of car-miles operated was 
1,688.207,341. and the number of passen- 
gers carried was 9,454,205.341 

The code submitted by 
Transit Association—formerly 


the American 
the Ameri- 


\can Electric Railway Association —provides | 


for a maximum work week of 40 hours for 
2xeneral office employes, 44 hours for shop 
employes, and 48 hours for carhouse and 
garage service men, as well as trainmen, 
bus operators, and ticket agents. 
Rncasmentocnal wage scales are fixed as fol- 


NET RAILWAY 


‘INCOME 


lows: $15 a week in any city of 500,000 or 


more, $14.50 in cities of 250,000 .o 500,000, 
$14 in cities of 2,500 to 250,000, and $12 in 


villages of less than 2,500 population. For 


,;employes paid on an hourly basis the rate 


is to be not less than hal cents an hour. 


IN JULY 


FIVE TIMES THAT OF 1932 MONTH 


The net railway operating income ol 
150 Class 1 steam railroads for July was 
more than five times as great as in that 
month of 1932, having amounted this 
year to $64,307,068 as against $11,287, 2. 
The monthly tabulation of carriers’ re- 
Average number of miles operated 
Revenues* 

Freight 

Passenger 

Mail 

Expres 

All other trai 

Incidenta! 

Joint facility—-Cr 

Joint facility—Dr 

Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and stru 

Maintenanc of equipment 

Traflx 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous operations 

General 

Transportation for investment—Cr 

Railway operating expense 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Uncoliectible railway 

Railway operating 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 

Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 


sportation 


ctures 


revenues 
Income 


merce Cominission, shows that while op- 
ports. just issued by the Interstate Com- 
erating revenues increased by more than 
$58,000.000, operating expenses went up 
only a little more than $5,000,000. The 
tabulation follows: 
1933 1932 

240,861.53 241,923.68 

$240.172.201 $17 oan 070 
30.964.116 


1 7 
293.708.299 


401.012 


“80 66 


Developing Northwest 
By Highway to Alaska 


[Conlinued from Page 5.] 
fostered, the Commission points out, and 
opportunity for settlement. inve8tment of 
capital, and employment would be created 
Canada, of course. would gain business 


and commerce incident to providing serv- 


ice and supplies 

Surveys of the pronvosed routes have 
been made and data collected on engineer- 
ing problems and similar phases of the de- 
velopment 

Traffic would not be limited to the open 
season, in the Commission's opinion. Or- 
dinary Winter maintenance should keep 
the route passable for commercial and 
necessary traffic during the rest of the 
year. the Commission believes. 

Serious action looking toward the high- 
way began in 1929 and crystalized in 1930 
in the adoption of a resolution by Con- 
gress for creation of the commission, with 
expense money 

Already highways are available in the 
United States and from the northern bor- 
der through Vancouver to Hazelton, Brit- 
ish Columbia. From Seattle to Hazelton 
IS a trip of 882 miles, and a road now ex- 
ists. From Hazelton northward. the proj- 
ect will take money. The Commission es- 
timates that a good gravel road from 
Hazelton to Alaska would cost Canada 
$12,000,009 and exactly 1,000 miles of new 
road would be built 

This would take the route through Daw- 
son to th <on-Alaska boundary. An- 
cther 183 miles of road would be built 
from Alaska Boundary to Fairbanks. At 








Wooden Coaches 
As a Hazard in 


Railway Travel 


No Law Forbids Their Use 
Even as Part of Train 
Made Up of Heavy Steel 


Passenger Cars 
The safety of employes 
upon railroads has been the subject of 
several legislative acts by Congress dur- 
ing the last 40 years, but there is no law 
to prevent a railroad from using wooden 
passenger coaches on their main lines and 
as a part of trains otherwise consisting 
of steel cars. 

Steel coaches have largely replaced the 
wooden type on main lines, but cars of the 
latter construction still are in use, as was 
brought to public attention recently when 
}a@ passenger train on the Erie Railroad 
; Was wrecked near Binghamton, N. Y., re- 
sulting in many deaths. 

Federal Safety 

In 1893 Congress enacted legislation 
requiring railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their cars with auto- 
matic couplers and continuous brakes and 
their locomotives with driving-wheel 
brakes. Since that time other laws have 
been enacted for the use of Safety ap- 
plicances, and in 1910 an act was adopted 
to require common cairiers to make full 
reports of all accidents to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Commission was 
make investigations of all 
cidents, with power 
take testimony, 


and travelers 


Laws 


authorized to 
railroad ac- 
to subpoena witnesses 
require the production of 
records. etc. The Commission was di- 
rected by Congress to make reports of 
such investigations, with recommenda- 
tions deemed proper. 
| States Also Take Action 

Most of tne State regulatory commis- 

sion work under similar legislative au- 
| thority, and the Federal Act provides that 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall conduct its investigation in connec- 
tion with that of the State commission 

The Federal Commission in its annual 
reports has recommended that the use of 
wooden passenger coaches be abandoned, 
but the practice continues to some extent. 

The large loss of life in the recent Erie 
wreck was caused in part by the fact that 
a wooden coach loaded with passengers 
was carried between steel cars when the 

rain was struck by a milk train. The 
wocden coach was crushed between the 
steel cars. 

The New Jersey Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners has announced that the 
Erie Railroad has given notice that it will 
discontinue, Sept. 25, the use of 14 wooden 
passenger cars still in service. 

An investigation of the recent wreck is 
being made by the Federal Commission 
and the New York Public Service Com- 
mission 


Pp R. Presiden “nt Ce als 
His Salary to $60,000 
The salary.of W. W 
aent of the Pennsylvania 
| been reduced to $60.000 a year from its 
peak of $150,000 in 1929. It had previously 
been reduced to $103,882, which was the 
j annual rate paid July 31, 1933. 

Notice of the further reduction was re- 
ceived, Sept. 20, by the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, Joseph B. East- 
man, who announced, Aug. 25, that he 
would not object to salaries of $60,000 
a year for railroad executives, although 
he personally felt that $50,000 was enough. 


Alterbury, presi- 
has voluntarily 





Germans Develop Plane 
To Retail Under $1,000 


A one-seat airplane to retail for less 
than $1,000 has been developed by a Ger- 
mah company 

A description of the vehicle has been 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 
based on a report received from Vice 
Consul C. T. Zawadzki, at Berlin. 

The plane is of single deck and makes 
use of a recently developed two-cylinder, 
two-cycle engine. 





More Motorcycles in Use 
Now Throughout World 


More motorcycles are in use through- 
|} out the world than ever before, although 
| the number in the United States has de- 
| creased this year. 

A world census just completed by the 
| Automotive-Aeronautics Trade Division 
|}of the Department of Commerce shows 
| that the number of motorcycles, including 
three-wheel units, in use throughout the 
| world on Jan. 1, 1933, totaled 2,840,888, 
an increase of approximately 4 per cent 
as compared with the figure for Jan. 1, 
| 1932. and 3.3 per cent over the total for 
Jan. 1, 1931, which was the previous rece 
lord year. 
| United States registrations of 
|eveles decreased by 6 per cent, 
| all other countries combined they 
| creased by 5 per cent 

Germany. with 810,000 vehicles regis- 
tered, remained the greatest user of moe 
torcycles, followed by the United King- 
dom with 612,568 units. The next rank- 
ing countries were France with 525,409; 
Italy, 14&,151; and the United States 
100,384 


motor- 
while in 
in- 








| present there is completed surfacing total- 
ing 91 miles over this area which would 
be utilized. 

The Commission report recommends 
that negotiations be conducted with Can- 
ada to draw up an agreement covering lo- 
feation of routes and allotment of costs. 
In the meantime it advises that the road 
be built from Fairbanks southeast to Daw- 
son, a Vital link in the system. 
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Rusisieos of Security Regulations 
To Care for Minor Filing Mistakes 


New Procedure Adopted by Trade Commis- 
sion to Avoid Use of Stop Order Where 
No Violation Is Intended 


Trade Commission an- 
nunced Sept adoption of a rule under 
the Securities Act conferring certain 
powers upon the person who is designated 
in each registration statement as author- 
ized to receive all communications from 
the Commission concerning the security 
issue filed for registration. 

According to the new ruling, such per- 
son shall have power to amend the regis- 
tration statement by altering to a subse- 
quent date the date of the proposed of- 
fering of the securities registered; power 
to withdraw the registration statement or 
amendments thereto; and power to con- 
sent to entry of an order by the Commis- 
sion prior to effective date of the regis- 
tration refusing to permit the registration 
statement to become effective until it has 
been amended in accordance with the 
order. 

A consent 
mission unde 
out prejudice 


Federal 
9” 


The 


order entered by the Com- 
this ruling is to be “with- 
to the right of the registrant 
thereafter to have such order vacated 
upon a showing to the Commission that 
the registration statement as amended is 
no longer incomplete or inaccurate * * *.” 

Accompanying the rule is an explana- 
tory note covering the arbitrary delaying 
of the proposed date of offering of a se- 
curity in instances where the registra- 
tion statement is incomplete or inaccurate 
but “can be corrected with ease by an 
amendment.” The purpose is to permit 
of a method whereby an extension of 20 
days can be offered a registrant so as to 
allow him, without threat of stop order 
proceedings, time to make and file the 
necessary amendments 

The procedure is designed with the idea 
of permitting the Commission not io 
make a record against a registrant who, 
the Commission has reason to believe, is 
ready to conform to the act. Under this 
procedure the Commission can afford him 
sufficient time to make his registration 
statement conform to the act, 


Prevents Stop Order 


From Going on Record 
Other rules adopted by the Commission 
pertain to (1) the withdrawal of a regis- 
tration statement or an amendment 
thereto, (2) amendments filed pursuant to 
an order of the Commission, (3) a defini- 
tion of “distribution” as used in section 
2(11) of the act, and (4) the incorpora- 
tion by reference of exhibits filed with 
previous registration statements. 
purpose of the last named rule is merely 
to facilitate the second and subsequent 
registrations, and to avoid a filing of un- 
necessary exhibits with such registrations. 
The new rules follow in full text: 
Amendments Filed Pursuant to an Order 
of the Commission: An amendment made 
prior to the effective date of the registra- 
tion statement shall be deemed to have 
been made pursuant to an order of the 
Commission within the meaning of Section 
8a) of the Securities Act so as to be 
treated as part of the registration state- 
ment only when the Commission shall 
after the filing of such amendment find 
that it has been filed pursuant to its order. 
Withdrawal of Registration Statement 
or Amendment Thereto: Any registration 
statement or any amendment thereto may 
be withdrawn upon the request of the reg- 
istrant if the Commission consents thereto. 
The fee paid upon the filing of such regis- 
tration statement shall not be returned to 
the registrant. The papers comprising the 
registration statement or amendment 
thereto shall not be removed from the files 
of the Commission but shall be plainly 
marked with date of the giving of such 
consent and in the following manner: 
“Withdrawn upon the request of the regis- 
trant, the Commission consenting thereto.” 
Such consent shall be given by the Com- 
mission with due regard to the public in- 
terest and the protection of investors. 
Conferring of Powers of Amendment, 
Withdrawal and Entry of Consent Order: 
(1) All registrants shall hereafter con- 
fer upon the person designated in the 
registration seinen as the person au- 


The! 


thorized to receive service and notice of 
all notices, orders, communications and 
other documents which may be issued by 
the Commission in connection with the 
registration statement; 

‘a’ a power to amend the registration 
statement by altering to a subsequent date 
the date of the proposed offering of the 
securities for which the registration state- 
ment is filed; and 

‘b) a power to withdraw the registra- 
tion statement or all amendments thereto, 


or an amendment made by virtue of the 
| power conferred in paragraph (a) above; 
and 


(c) a power to consent to the entry of 
an order issued under Section 8(b) of the 
Securities Act, waiving notice and hearing, 
such order being entered without prejudice 
to the right of the registrant thereafter to 
have such order vacated upon a showing 
to the Commission that the registration 
statement as amended no longer in- 
complete or inaccurate on its face in any 
material respect. 

(2) The naming of a person in accord- 
ance with the forms promulgated by the 
Commission as a person authorized to re- 
ceive service and notice of all notices, or- 
ders, communications and other docu- 
ments which may be issued by the Com- 
mission in connection with the registra- 
tion statement, shall be deemed also, un- 
less there is an express statement to the 
contrary, as an authorization by the regis- 
trant of the person so named as having 
the powers specified in paragraph (1) of 
this rule. 


NOTE: The Commission upon finding that 
a registration statement is on its face incom- 
piete or inaccurate or includes an untrue 
statement of a material fact or omits to state 
a material fact required to be stated therein 
necessary to make the statements therein 
not misleading, but also finding that such 
incompleteness, inaccuracy, untruth or omis- 
sion can be corrected with ease by an amend- 
ment, and recognizing that the case is not 
one that requires immediate steps to be taken 
to issue an order under Section 8(b) or 8(d) 
of the Securities Act, but recognizing that it 
s desirous that no securities for which such 
egistration statement filed should be 
egally sold until the necessary amendments 
hall have been made. may thereupon request 
the person referred to in the above rule to 
file an amendment prior to the effective date 
of the registration statement delaying the 
proposed date of the offering of the securities 
for which the registration statement is filed 

Such amendment, which may be filed by the 
person named in the above rule. if filed prior 
to the effective date of the registration state- 
ment, will under Section 8(a) of the Securi- 
ties Act automatically delay the effective date 
of the registration statement for 20 days 
after the filing of such amendment. until 
and unless some further action is taken by 
the Commission 

The other necessary amendments properly 
executed may thereafter be forthcoming. Upon 
their filing the Commission can consent to 
such filing. with due regard to the public 
interest and the protection of investors 
thereby making such amendments part of the 
registration statement 
' Such a procedure does not necessitate delay- 
ing the original effective date of the registra- 
tion statement. if the amendments are duly 
executed and filed prior to such date. At most, 
it necessitates a delay in the date of offering 
the security for one day. and even this day 
may be eliminated by requesting the with- 
drawal of the amendment first filed 

This procedure permits delaying the coming 
of an effective date when the registration 
statement unless amended is inaccurate or in- 
complete. At the same time it affords a regis- 
trant the opportunity to amend without hav- 
ing initiated against him proceedings looking 
forward to the issuance of an order under 
| Section 8(b) or 8(d) 

Lack of cooperation on the part of a regis- 
trant by failing promptly to make the neces- 
sary amendment. will require the Commission 
to initiate proceedings looking forward to the 


1S 


is 


issuance of an order under section 8(b) or 
Bid) 
A registrant may seek to avoid the making 


of such an amendment or the initiation of 
proceedings looking forward to the issuance of 
an order under Section 8(b) or 8(d) by re- 
questing that his registration statement be 
withdrawn or by requesting that an order 
of the type specified in paragraph l(c) of the 
rule above be entered 

Incorporation by Reference of Exhibits 
Filed With Previous Registration State- 
ments. 

The issuer of a security for which a reg- 
istration statement is in effect may, in fil- 
ng a subsequent registration statement, 
incorporate by specific reference such ex- 
hibits or parts thereof, which may have 
been filed with any of its previous regis- 
tration statements, as it may choose. If 
the inclusion of additional items would 


BLANKET CODE INCREASES 


PAYROLLS 


BY 12 MILLION 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


available wuen the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made its report 

In other industries only under the blan- 
ket code at the time, such dyeing 
and finishing textile, there was a decrease 
from 49.5 hours to 36.3 hours, with an in- 
crease from 37.1 cents per hour to 49.7 
cents. The silk goods industry reported a 
change from 42.1 average hours to 36.7, 
with an increase from 31.5 cents per hour 
to 41.5 cents. 

The decreases in hours worked per week 
and the increase in hourly earnings over 


as 


the same period were correspondingly 
great in numerous other industries. 
Of the eight manufacturing industries 


which failed to report a shorter work week, 
four had been working much less than 40 
hours per week, and the increased hours 
worked in the industry still remained be- 
low this figure 

In the seven industries which failed to 
show increases in average hourly earnings 
the beet-sugar industry showed the most 
pronounced drop, which can be accounted 
for by the large number of ‘tower-paid 
workers taken on at this time of year for 
seasonal expansion. 

Change in Hours Worked 

In the group of nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries for which man-hour data are 
available the dyeing and cleaning industry 
reported an hour drop from 47 to 40.5. 
The bituminous coal mining industry, due 
to increased production, reported an in- 
crease from 31.5 hours per week to 35 
hours. The anthracite mining industry 


also reported an increase in average hours ‘ 


worked from 31.5 to 34.1 

While these increases in hourly or daily 
rates cannot be interpreted in all instances 
as representing an actual increase in the 
employes’ weekly wages, the number of 
hours worked per week in many iidustries 
has been drastically cut to conform with 
the industry or blanket codes and the in- 
crease in rates offsets the difference in 
hours worked 

Taking the 


average picture, which we 


are studying. the average worker during 
this month received approximately the 
Same weekly wages. had more time for 


leisure and personal advancement, and ad- 
ditional workers obtained employment by 
the device of shortening of the work week 

Increases in weekly or hourly wage rates 
averaging 243 per cent and affecting 1.- 


145.576 employes were reported by 3,776 of | 





the 18,008 manufaciuring establishments 
reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

Practically 75 per cent of the workers 
affected were in the following 10 inanufac- 
turing industries: Cotton goods, iron and 
steel, automobiles, knit goods, dyeing and} 
finishing textiles, boots and shoes, electri- 
cal machinery, foundries and machine 
shops, paper and pulp, and slaughtering 
and meat paRing. The cotton goods in- 
dustry reported the greatest number of 
workers affected, 428 establishments in this 
industry reporting increases in wage rates 
averaging 44.7 per cent, and affecting 242.- 
474 workers, or 96 per cent of the total 
number of employes in these plants. One 
hundred and ten plants in the iron and 
steel industry reported increases in rates 
averaging 15.2 per cent and affecting 136,- 
546 workers. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 12.2 per 
cent and affecting 128,333 workers were 
reported in 73 establishments in the auto- 
mobile industry. The knit goods industry 
reported wage-rate increases averaging 35.5 
per cent and affecting 56,977 employes, and 
the dyeing and finishing textile industry 
reported 36,869 employes affected by wage- 
rate increases averaging 29.4 per cent. 

The boot and shoe industry reported 34,- 
703 employes affected by wage-rate 
changes averaging 13.8 per cent: the elec- 
trical machinery industry, 34,261 workers 
affected by wage-rate increases averaging 
10.6 per cent; foundry and machine shops, 
33.991 workers affected by wage-rate in- 
creases of 14.1 per cent; paper and pulp 
establishments, 26.523 workers affected by 
wage increases averaging 16.7 per cent; and 
ihe slaughtering and meat packing indus- 
try reported wage-rate increases averag- 
ing 19.5 per cent, affecting 24.751 employes 

Wage-rate increases affecting 129,591 
workers in 14 of the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed were also reported in 
August. In this nonmanufacturing group. 
the bituminous coal mining industry re- 
ported the greatest nmber of employes af- 
fected, 76,731 workers, whose average in- 
creases in wage rates was 19.9 per cent. 

Reporting establishments in the retail 
trade group showed increases in rates 
averaging 17 per cent. The canning and 
preserving industry also reported large 
numbers of workers affected by wage-rate 
increases averaging 25.7 per cent 


Trade and I ndustry 


In Forei gn Nations 


Trends Reported by American 
Envoys of Commerce 
Department 





World trade conditions are reviewed by 
the Department of Commerce in a sum- 
mary of reports sent by radio and cable 
by representatives abroad. The summary 
follows: 

The foreign trade of Germany took a 
turn for the better during August, with a 
favorable balance of 66,000,000 marks as 
against 25,000,000 marks for July; unem- 
ployment declined further in the first 
half of August and was more than a 
million under the figure a year earlier. 
Gradual gains are still being recorded 
in Austria, with employment better and 
foreign trade showing a somewhat re- 
duced adverse balance 

The Turkish trade 
in June this year than last 
less encouraging in the earlier 
of this year 

This year's 
Canada will 


after being 
months 


wheat in 
since 1924, 
barley since 
and pastures 
condition 


production of 
be the lowest 
that of oats since 1929. of 
1921, and of rye since 1931, 
are also in extremely poor 

The foreign trade of Japan during 
August showed a _ considerable export 
surplus, but the increase in imports over 
last August was much heavier than that 
of exports. ‘The steadier prices for copra 
and abaca in the Philippines have slightly 
raised the general level of business. 
be necesstry to make such a referente 
complete, the issuer will be deemed to 
have complied with the requirements if, 
along with the reference, it also files such 
additional items 

If alterations have 
document, a copy of 
an exhibit with a previous registration 
statement, the copy so filed may be in- 
corporated by reference, if the issuer files 
along with the reference a statement in- 
dicating all deletions, and containing the 
text of all substitutions and additions, and 
stating the date or dates on which such 
changes took effect. The Commission, 
however, may refuse to recognize any in- 
corporation by reference in any case where 
in the opinion of the Commission such in- 
corporation by reference is unclear or con- 
fusing 

Distribution Under Section 2 (11) 
fined to Include Certain Activities: 

A person, the chief part of the business 
of which consists in the purchase of the 
securities of any one issuer, its subsidiary 
and/or affiliate and in the sale of its own 
securities to furnish the proceeds with 
which to acquire the securities of such 
issuer, subsidiary and/or affiliate, is to be 
regarded as engaged in the distribution of 
the securities of such issuer, subsidiary 
and /or affiliate within the meaning of 
Section 2 (11) 


taken place in any 
which was filed as 


De- 


balance was better 
































i a — —_— —_— ——————$———————————— — 
‘COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 
As Assembled and Made Public we the Department « of Commerce, Sept. 22 
— ‘ > [_ 1933 | 1932 1931 1930 1929 
‘Sept. 16 Sept. 9) Sept. 2 2 | Sept. 17 | S Sept. 19 | Sept. _ 20 Sept. 21 
adit | 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | 52 
Copper. electrolytic, New York............- dollars per Ib. 0.087 0.088 0.088 0.060 0.071 0.102 0.178 | 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York.......... .096 .090 096 071 064 -109 187 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) . erry Ty tT ° °°” 1.89 1.91 191 ot 18 2.19 2 17 3.33 
Iron and steel composite..........-.-+.+, dollars per ton 31.23 31.23 31.23 29.32 31 03 32.64 36.52 
Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)..... doliars. per bushel 87 84 86 46 45 78 1.25 
FINANCE 
Bankin 2. 5. : Ps — = Puan 
! Debits, New York City............... millions of dollars. 2,573 2,461 2,82 3.211 261 15% 12,028 
Debits. outside New York City........ - _ eM 2,641 2'500 2,572 2,662 4,315 5,285 7,074 
| | 
Federal! reserve banks— iia rr ; . ine ' . 
, ° “ “ “ 35 2,330 2,298 301 1,279 1,008 1,413 
a > Sane Sree. total. ...ccccce P* a a 7 : 4 7 | 34 318 209 241 
| oon ae cisaeeune iaehe . aie: 133 145 153 402 263 163 0x4 
| __ Bills discounted ............ es | » 003 2 166 9129 742 6 : 
| U S. Government securities. - - * 6 
“Catena, senaeee mpens member banks— og 10.558 10.380 10.42 ; 
Deposits as ceceannpilap ia o © @ & 4.484 4.495 4.508 
ieee akin oe “ = 
Investments, total ............ 2 2 2 a Hee ry gy see eees 
U S. Government securities. . be 7 $'596 2538 in| suelo” 
'? eR eyeRhcnp er . = ® 596 : + HoH se eeee 
On securities ...........0+ .. > *. 8 3.773 3,74 3.7 
} All other ” - “ 4,823 4,790 4,767 . 
| MARE OUDCT 2 crew w nn wennee * * we ae ar én 
Interest rates, call loans .... Se0es per cent. b 79 4 : o aa 
Interest rates, time loams ........-...+.ssee0% ple, a6) 4 sa ase ane a as 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) . dollars nt. ae it a ‘ol 
Failures, commercial TPP ee Tee ber Lb > +h 6 aD - 108 4 ‘a1 
Money in circulation ‘daily ‘average) millions of dollars 5,625 5,652 612 5,690 5,1 
ey A yg S. E. thousands of dollars par value 49.500 37,500 43,400 57,300 73.370 50,074 61.915 
| Bond prices. 40 corporate ED o:a%ocessaaeaase dollars 86.92 86.75 87.35 81.02 90.80 92 = 
Stock sales, N. ¥.S. E...........-+: ’ thousands of shares 11,248 5,761 9,773 18,181 14,337 3.475 
| Stock prices (N Y Tin dollars per share 90.23 87.60 91.70 60.71 104.20 7 
Stock prices i) (standard Statistics) ..... 1926=100. 18.3 76.5 78.0 52.0 18.8 228.1 
IndustrialsW@S51) .....ccccvcecccccs ‘ima. ad 83.9 81.5 82.5 50.0 73.0 218.5 
Public utilities (37)... cutie 84.8 84.3 86.9 82.7 | 123.8 327.9 
| EEE WEEP. 5ics0skuxsneen $04 64eneSee008 1926 “ 50.7 49.7 52.4 28.8 58.2 169.4 
| 
| PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | 
ae (Cram’s estimate) ............ . number. 48,053 40,367 43.843 22.770 41. 138 56,804 100,042 
| Bituminous al (daily average) .....thousands of tons 1,289 1,335 1,024 1,207 1,487 1,046 
Electric power ..........++++- anliliens of kilowatt-hours. 1 983 1.637 1.476 1.663 1,722 1,792 
PORTONOUE oc ccc rcccccccvccce . thousands of barrels 2,692 2 = 2,192 202 2,422 2 925 
| Steel ingots. ........cscecccsscceses r cent of capacity. 40 42 : 42 15 29 60 2 
| Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous.ofdollars. ....--.  ssesee 3,868 ! 4,908 es alin ‘wvses 
Distribution: | 
Exports— sa ad ‘ oe oe . on? 
se ccececeseceecceceeecees thousands of bushels 236 22 6 217 nact . 46 , 207 
Wheat ......+.- cxknesnee 33 i r $1 337) 3 060 3 oat 
PROMS DOUE occ cccccccecs .....thousands of barrels. 5 58 5 7 _ 35 
| mR... kg SOO total.. : c ae 571.387 666,652 587,302 742.614 952.561 
Cee OE OU oo se cccces = ic? swieurs 116.180 147,730 110.262 127,611 162,043 
| Forest products wikeeane © cel veccece 22,260 25,456 17,936 26,563 41,496 
Grain and products. ... © cal c0seens 26,804 32.407 | 35,865 40.190 46,125 
Livestock © eel 6040008 18,736 18.586 21,702 24.906 27,175 
| Livestock ..........ses+esseee Ki 3 € 1." 24.906 | | 
| t c ioads. . coe gel wees wes 148,156 171,332 | 177,349 17,91 244,800 
ee ° _ —— S cel covsens 34.696 40,245 6,558 29,855 48.785 
| Miscellaneous @ ou] ceeeeee | 204,555 230,396 | 217,630 | 275,577 382,137 
| | | 
Receipts— | | | . | es ae 4 
Cattle and calves . .- thousands. _ reer ay eer 279 282 325 347 
eee ay Re a | ceeenee ‘wa 366 378 392 431 
| Cotton into sight ” thousands of bales. .| 367 259 238 403 362 527 526 
| Wheat, at primary markets. ... thousands of bushels. . -| 6,109 5,546 5,473 10,148 8,907 13,317 10,811 
} Wool, total, Boston.............. thousands of pounds. . 3,980 1,823 25,012 17,702 3,379 686 2,000 
| ‘Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. i 





















































PERMANENT OPERATING PLAN 


FOR NRA IS 


(Continued f 


{thus far prescribed, calls for 42 hours 
of work 

Minimum wages of 40 cents an hour 
were to be general for the country. Sev- 


eral codes permit minimum rates below 


40 cents 

Through these adjustments, in which 
the Government played a part by organ- 
izing industry and writing its rules, un- 
employment was to be reduced greatly 
and the upward cycle of business started 
on its way 

On July 24, General Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of the National Recovery Act, was 
credited with estimating that between 
4,000,000 and 5.000.000 men would be back 
to work by Labor Day. 

After Labor Day, 
Secretary of Labor, estimated that 1,- 
500,000 men had been reemployed in 
manufacturing industries and 700,000 in 
non-manufacturing industries since 
Mirch 1—a total of 2.200.000 out of an 
estimated 12,000,000 of unemployed 

Increased pay rolls, as a result of higher 
minimum wages and reduced employ- 
ment, were to result in enough activity 
to absorb a larger proportion of the un- 
employed and reduce the relief rolls 
President Roosevelt reported Sept. 13 
that the number of unemployed receiv- 
ing relief had dropped 3 per cent in 
August 

In a press conference Sept 
Johnson was asked 

“How many of these 11,000,000 men 
who are still out of work do you expect 
to get back to work? 

He replied: 

“I do not 


Whys and Wherefores 

The way that General Johnson expects 
the National Recovery program to work 
out was developed in a series of questions 
and answers in a press conference Aug 
29. 

“In the past there always has been a 
lag between the advance in the cost of 
living and wage levels,” the general said 

“My theory is this: That you cannot 
apply the lessons you learn from the 
charts of previous recoveries from pre- 
vious depressions very confidently because 
the trouble here is that 11,000,000 people 
are out of employment You cannot 
afford to risk that lag.” 

Question: If prices 


Frances Perkins, 


8. General 


know.” 


keep going up 


your minimum wages are going to be too 
low. aren't they? 

Answer: Eventually that may be the 
case 

Question: What will you do then? 

Answer: We are trying to get a real 
upward cycle started and when we do 
this, I think it will continue from its 
own momentum 


The charts of Government economists 
show that in all of the principal countries 
ot the world—United States, France, Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy—both industrial 


Condition of Tr -asury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed 





BEING MAPPE 


rom Page 1.] 


production and _ wholesale 
been rising since the start 

The theory of the National 
Act, as expressed by its sponsors, 
that if released from 
|given relief from price cutting, 


prices 
of this year. 


hours to absorb the unemployed. 


Then with more wages going to workers 
their purchases would bring more indus- 
trial activity and involve further employ- 
Evi- 
| dence that industry is putting this theory 

15 by 
She announced | 
wages | 
employment, 
pouring 


;ment, heading the cycle upward. 
into practice was 
the Secretary of Labor. 
that for the first time in history 
were rising faster than 
showing that employers 
money into pay rolls 


What the result 


reported Sept. 


were 


has been thus far, 


dustries under codes. 

The steel industry 
week that its costs 
operation would be 
annually. 


this 
of 


reported 
as a result 


past 


creased prices were 


have | and to a processing tax on cotton. 


Recovery 
was Adjustment Administration, 
restrictions and | 
industry 
could afford to pay more wages and cut 


is 
shown by reports from the principal in- 


code 
increased $100,000,000 
To meet those higher costs in- 
predicted, with some 


_ found, and crude oil prices are as much 
as 250 per cent higher. 

The oil industry reports distinct bene- 
fits from code operation, through con- 
trol of production and standardized trade 
practices 

Textiles have found their costs sharply 
higher due to increased labor expense 
To | 
make up that expense, Dr. Fred Howe, 
consumers counsel under the Agriculture 
reports tex- 
tile prices as much as 75 to 100 per cent 
higher. He finds very little of that in- 
crease justified by the processing tax. 
The textile industry has been slacking its 
pace following unusual activity preceding 
the enforcement of a code for the in- 
dustry. Employment has gone up 145,000 
in this industry. 


Higher Coal Costs 

Bituminous coal, just about to go under 
a code of fair competition, expects operat- 
ing expenses to rise sharply because of 
higher wage payments. These expenses 
will add at least one dollar a ton to the 
cost of soft coal, with some in the in- 
dustry estimating a $2 increase. 

Automobile manufacturers have found 
that the drive for national recovery has 
brought them the best business since 
1931 with sales running at the rate of 
200,000 a month in the season when con- 
sumption usually slumps. Increased op- 


i =. te “ . erating expenses, owing to higher wages, 
ce Pn gedny ee ped tga thus far have been met by the increased 
" " -" income obtained by volume sales. Price 

The Oil Problem increases are anticipated, however, as 

The oil industry reported that under, *@¥ material prices increase. 

its code labor costs, mostly for added Lumber, which went enthusiastically 
help in filling stations, would be at | under a code as a way to stop price cut- 
least $150,000,000 higher. Then if crude ting and to control production, has seen 
oil prices were to rise, as they have, dol- demand slacken sharply in_ recent 
lar a barrel oi] would mean another $300,- months. Building lags in the recovery 


000,000 of outgo. This in turn would 
bring higher prices. Retail gasoline 
prices, Secretary of the Interior Ickes an- 
nounced this past week, are up an av- 
erage of 30 per cent for the country; 
wholesale prices are up 100 per cent, he 


| 


effort, and until building picks up, this 
industry expects to increase its volume 
but little. 


Altogether, the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration claims that over 2,000,000 
men have been put back to work as a 


SOUNDING PUBLIC VIEWS _ 
ON RETAIL PRICE-FIXING 


[Continued from Page 11.) 


than ten hours per day, than 
six day. per week 

The hours of work for employes must 
be consecutive, as provided by the fol- 
lowing sections: 


“Hours worked by 


nor more 


any employe during 
each day shall be consecutive, provided 
an int-rval not longer than an hour may 
be allowed for each regular meal period, 
and such interval not: counted as part 
of the employe’s working time. Any rest 
period shall not be deducted from work- 
ing time 
“On one 


| 


day each week employes may 
work one extra hour, but such hour is 
to be included within the maximum 
hours permitted each week. 

“When any State law prescribes for 
any class of employes shorter hours of 
labor than those prescribed in this ar- 





ticle, no such employes shall be em- 

ployed within such State for a greater 

number of hours than State law allows.” 
Prison-Made Goods 

Another controversial issue in the 
code deals with the sale of prison-made 
goods The revised code includes the 
following section on tis subject: 

“On and after the effective date of 
this code no retailer shall buy or con- 
tract to buy any merchandise produced 
in whole or in part in any penal or re- 


formatory institution or by the inmates 
thereof. After May 31, 1934, no retailer 
Shall sell or offer for sale such mer- 


chandise. Nothing in this section, how- 
ever, shall affect contracts made with 
respect to such merchandise before the 
approval of this code by the President 
of the United States.” 


Form 

Internal-revenue receipt Sept. 14 Sept 15 Sept. 16 Sept. 18 ept.19 Sept. 20 
Income tax $5.843,957 18 $12.157.318.08 $37.756.641 68 $23,073.126.36 sis ).202.682.68 $9.540,968.57 
Miscellaneo internal revenue 4.528281 36 1,663 585.25 6,757 ,298.19 2.851,142.28 2.266 ,314.36 
: Processing tax on farm produ 598.495 90 5 5 780 42 164,313.18 474,470.48 166.838 .22 133,193.96 
Customs receipts 1,396.849.17 2,070.293.09 1,160,007 .88 1,837 ,625.71 991,725.05 785,637.61 
Miscellaneous receipts 126 538.63 47,787.69 103,171.95 79.455 .82 135,656.11 129,109.72 
Trust fund receipts 513,778.75 380,242.17 316,310.69 440,624.53 296.619.53 243,118.77 
Public debt receipts 145,595.00 175.174,500.00 100,115,000.00 
Balance previous day..........se6.. 1,176,527 885.33 1,177,762,077.95 1,155,051 ,760.66 1,163 ,465,886.12 1,176,259,898.59 1,191 ,789,881.64 
Menthe ata cnscsesweseewonsen 1,189,681,381 32 1,371,280,352.22 1 1,196, 215, 791 29 1 196, 128,48 487 - 21 1,195,904,562 46 1,305,003 224.63 


Genera] expenditures 














Departmental $i = 598 81 $777,099.19 $1,053 .680.67 $1 680,318.97 $1,306.24 ¥1.181,759.51 
Interest on public debt......... 55 64 3,831,919.33 18,001,.724.47 8.907 370.47 2,701,782 15 2,609, 629.38 
Sree eee 2 833 770.94 3,779,493.87 5,384.110.66 7,203,432.48 3,103,251.09 3 675,630.80 
Emergency expenditures .......... 5,022 458.96 4,339.106.11 4,290.141.49 253,535.02 *4 542.461 32 74,882.16 
Trust fund expenditures............ 855 418 5: 388 561.81 589,323.13 *59,278.07 a 128 40 47 9.19 
Public debt expenditures. 1.160.200 50 203,122,411.25 3.430.924.75 1.883 ,209.75 91 75 109.862. 154 00 
eee 1,177,762,077.95 1,155,051.760.66 1,163,465,886.12 1,176,259,898.59 1,191 789.881 64 1,196,126.579.59 
Total 1,189,681 381.32 1,371 290.3 352. 22 1,196,215,791.29 iis 196,128,487 21 1,195,904, 562 46 1,305,003,224.63 


* Excess of credits (deduct 


Treasury Tax Receipts 
Double Figure in 1932 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
Yielding $29,268,579 in July 
August, it surpassed all other sources ex- 
cept the cigarette and gasoline taxes, 
which brought in $62,000,000 and $38,000,- 
000, respectively. 

All three of these consumption levies 
two of which are new in the revenue pro- 
gram since July, 1932, have grown to over- 
shadow the former importance of the 
dwindling income tax, which thus far in 
the fiscal year has produced only a little 
more than $26,000,000. 

Of the other taxes now 


enue 


appearing for 


the first time on the collection statement— | 


those on capital stock, dividends and 
wheat and cotton processing—the pro- 
cessing taxes, which are to be used for 


payments to farmers under the Agricui- 
tural Adjustment Act, have brought 
the least, $13,800,000. The combined divi- 
dend and capital stock levies have pro- 
duced $14,500. 


result of its activities, and that pay rolls 
have increased $30,000,000 a week. 

With practical results flowing from 
their effort, the directors of the National 
Recovery Administration are busy 
fecting a permanent organization 

General Hammond has the outline of a 
plan under which industry would run its 
affairs, guided by the new rules of fair 
competition drafted for it, and subjected 
to some supervision from representatives 
of the Government. 

This plan is to be drafted to function 
until the act expires June 16, 1935. It in- 
cludes 
administering of codes. This administra- 
tion will be done in cooperation with the 
various industries involved. 

On Sept. 21, General Johnson an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert W 
Lea, aS assistant administrator for ‘n- 


and | 


in| 


per- | 


a new personnel to do the actual | 


London Remains 
World Center for 
Dealings in Gold 


Suspension of Gold Stand- 
ard Said Not to Lessen 
City’s Importance as Mart 
For the Metal 


London is the only place in the world 
where there is an organized permanent 
market for gold, distinct and apart from 
the Treasury and the central bank. 

The importance of London as a gold 
market is revealed in a study just come 
pleted by H. M. Bratter for the Finance 
and Investment Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

World Market Is There 

This study points out that the out- 
standing position of the British capital 
as a gold center is due to five principal 
factors (1) Great Britain’s leadership 
and wealth; (2) the fact that the bulk of 
the world’s new gold is produced in 
British countries; (3) the fact that a 
large number of regular transportation 
lines not only ensure the prompt delivery 
of gold in London, but also the prompt 
transfer from London to practically any 
part of the world; (4) tradition; (5) the 
existence of well-established and highlye 
specialized firms dealing in bullion. 

It is interesting to note, according to 
Mr. Bratter, that the suspension of the 
gold standard on Sept. 21, 1931, was not 
permitted to interfere with the operation 








of the London gold market. It is true 
that for some time a great deal of the 
world’s newly-produced gold thereafter 


found its way to the ultimate buyer with- 
out passing through London in the usual 
manner. 


Now Operates Normally 

That situation has since been changed, 
and the market now operates normally. 
Under the gold standard, the London 
price of gold was held within very narrow 
limits, owing to the fact that the British 
Treasury, through the Bank of England, 
stood ready at all times to buy and sell 
gold at fixed buying and selling prices. 

Now that the gold standard is in sus- 


{pension, the pound sterling naturally 
fluctuates, in terms of gold, and, con- 
| versely, the price of gold in terms of 


pounds sterling is no longer held within 
any definite limits, the study reveals. 
When the Bank of England wishes to 
buy gold it must purchase in the market 
like any buyer and bid the market price, 
which is today considerably above the 
Statutory buying price of the British mint. 





What are claimed to be inexhaustible 
deposits of potassium chloride have re- 
cently been discovered near Antofagasta, 
Chile. According to advices from Vice 
Consul O. G. Loren, made public by the 
Department of Commerce, the deposits 
cover practically the entire Salar (dry 
| salt lake) de Atacama. 
| coer under ‘the ‘Act. "He succeeds Dud- 
| ey Cates, who resigned. At the same 
time a policy board was created “in an- 
| ticipation of working out a change in 
our organization to accommodate the 
gradual merger of the Blue Eagle work 
into the work of code hearings and to free 
the time of the Administrator by a greater 
delegation of responsibility and author- 
| ity.” 


‘Pelaealiiin c hloride 


Labor and Consumers 

In all of these developments, two aid- 
ditional interests have been affected. One 
is labor and the other the consumer. 
| At this weekend, organized labor 
claimed large gains in membership and 
in power as a result of operation of the 
National Recovery Act. 

Consumers were less certain of the 
gains that they have made. With prices 
rising rapidly, an increasing number of 
complaints reached the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board, operating under the Re- 
covery Act. 

This board sought to eliminate 
price-control feature of the proposed re- 
tail code, because of reports that the ap- 
plication of this code would be followed 
by general mark-ups in merchandise. 
| However, this effort was not immediately 
fruitful 


More important, the board thought, 
were evidences that the public was begin- 
ning to resist price advances. This was 
reflected in a slowing up in retail trade 
in some areas. 

Regarded as most important by Govern- 
ment officials is the problem of keeping 
prices from running away. Help from 
the public this direction will not be 
frowned they have indicated. 


the 


in 
upon, 





Proposed Se 


curity Issues 





The Federal Trade Commission during 
the past week announced the registration 


of the following security issues with it 
under Securities Act of 1933 
September 20 


The list 
is as follows: 


BALD MOUNTAIN MINING CO., Clinton, Lowa 
A South Dakota corporation, proposes to is- 
sue $595,000 Class A stock with 595,000 shares 


of registration statements 








Class B stock as a bonus at a par value of 
$1 Registration fee paid the Commission 
is $59.50 Among officers are: O. D. Colli 
president, and E. J. Curti ecrevary, botl 
of Clintor Iowa 

DOMESTIC FINANCE CO., Kar c Me 
A Missouri corporation, engage din making 
persona ar propose e 1,749 share 
of pa cinatin preferred tock of a par 
value of $50 a share, and 1.941 iares of 
Cle A common stock of no pat lue, paid 
the Commission a ration of $25 
indicating total aggrega proceeds not to 
exceed $250,000. George M. Bliss is president 
of the company. and J. P. Tiernan, secre- 
tary, both of Kansas City 

GENERAL BY-PRODUCTS, Mason City, Iowa 
An Iowa _ corporation buyers of animal 
greases tor the purpose of rendering for 
grease. fertilizing products and feed Amount 
of offering. $25.000 in preferred stock. Reg- 
istration fee paid the Commission, $25. Offi- 
cers are: Leon J. Millard. Omaha, president 
W. A. Schall, Omaha. vice president. and 
E. J. Lindhardt, Mason City, Iowa, secretary- 


treasurer 

HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE, 
Md. A Delaware corporation, manufact 
and distillers of fermented, unfermented, 
spirituous and nonspirituous liquc 
of offering. $562,000 common stock 
the Mg oe $56.25 ] 
are: J Trader. Covina 
general mana er 
Cc. W. Knowles 
Underwriter 
New York City 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE AND THRIFT COR- 
PORATION, New Orleans. A Louisiana cor- 
poration, engaged in making industrial loans 
Amount of offering, $1.200,000 in stocks and 


Baltimore City 





are 


bonds Fee paid the Commisison, $120 
Among Officers are: Dan M. White, Jackson 
Miss.. president. and Tom O. Crosby. Jack- 
son. Miss.. secretary Underwrite are: In- 
dustrial Securities Corporation Jackson, 
Miss. i 


PLACER MINING CO., Bell- 
ingham, Wash A Washington corporation, 
proposes to issue 300,000 shares of common 
stock of a par value of 1 cent a share. Reg- 
istration fee of $25 paid the Commission 
indicates total aggregate proceeds not to exe 
ceed $250,000. Among officers are: George A. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Alexander. president, and L. M. Kuhl, acting 
— both of Bellingham, 
asn 


MITCHELL-HEARST GOLD SYNDICATE, To- 
ronto An Ontario corporation, engaged in 
exploration of property i to determine 
if gold ore occurs in t quantities to 
warrant mining of offering. 7,500 


















Syl init Re ration fee paid the 
Cor n, $2 Among officers are: Fred 
Cc hell ord burg. N. Y¥ _ president and 
N an R. Brow Snyder Y., secretary. 
POINTER BREWING CoO., Clinton, Iowa. An 
Iowa corporatior aged in general brew- 
ery business an anufact of malt bev- 
erages, proposes sue 000 shares of 
preferred stock va f $1 a share. 
Reg ra r ci paid the Commission 
indicates total age e proceeds not to ex- 
ceed $250,000 are: M. D. Anderson, 
Des Moines it; John Maxheim, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, vice president and W. J. Lesher, 
Des Moines, secreteary-treasurer. Undere 


writers are’ A. H. Harrison & Co., Chicago. 
ROCK RIVER DISTILLERY, Dixon, Ill. An 
Illinois corporation, intends to manufacture 
and distribute whisky, proposes to issue 118,- 
750 shares of common stock at a par value 


of $2 each Fee paid the Commission is 
$47.50. Conrad G. Dyke is president, and 
Robert E. Shaw secretary. both of Dixon, Tl, 
Underwriters are: Harsin, Roberts & 0., 

Chicago 
STRANGE PRINTING CO., _, Wilmington Del. 
oration publishers, 
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wrous G 4S AND OIL CORPORATION, Wil- 
iamsport. Pa. A Delaware corporation. buy- 
ers owners, developers and operators of gas- 
producing lands, proposes to issue 100,000 
shares of common stock no par value. Reg- 
istration fee paid the Commisison is $35, 
which indicates cones aggregate proceeds are 
not to exceed $35 10.000 Among officers are: 
G. H Schrack. Williamsport. Pa., president, 
and John W. Levegood, Jersey Shore, Pa., 
secretary-treasurer. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United States 1789-1797 


“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinions, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 











This is the tenth of a series of “broadcasts” 


which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 


continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 


for the last siz years. 


where but in The United States News. 


These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 








THE 


INFLATION PANIC OF 1933 


Grant by Congress of Power to Inflate Has Led to Flight of American Capital in Large 
Quantities And Now Is Producing Slump in Business And Demand for Currency 


ARE in the midst of an inflation panic. His- 
tory will say that it began on April 19th with 
the formal suspension of the gold standard and 

weeds vrew gradually in intensity from the time ot 
passage in May of legisk ition granting the Executive 
power to inflate the currency. History will also say that 
the panic ended when the Government determined finally 
to stabilize the dollar and return to some workable me- 
dium or standard of exchange. 

Fear of inflation has become as influential in sending 
prices above the level at which they should naturally go 
as it has been dominant in sending dollars out ot the 
United States to be converted into currencies of countries 
which have had sad experiences with inflation and know 
the ravages of the disease. 

Since Congress passed the law permitting inflation, 
there have been two schools of thought—those who have 
believed the President would never use his powers, and 
those who have insisted he must inevitably be compelled 
by circumstances, even against his will, to go ahead with 
all the inflation moves that can possibly be made. 

\s pub lic opinion has been kept veering between these 
two views, receiving one day reports and rumors from 
Washington that the President would not inflate and 
other days statements from apparently authentic quar- 
ters that the President was about to inflate the currency, 
prices have fluctuated and American money in enormous 
quantities has been sent abroad to be converted into 
frances and pounds. 
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Just about nine years ago, the 

HERE IS WHAT United States Senate authorized 
HAPPENED silver 
to make an exhaustive study ot 

IN EUROPE what happened in Europe when 
the gold standard was abandoned and currency inflation 


a commission on gold and silver 


followed. 

It is pertinent to read at this time an excerpt irom that 
official document: 

“A currency collapse or near collapse disrupts the en- 
tire economic life of a country and has far-reaching con- 
sequences. ‘The disorganization and severe hardship 
caused by a currency collapse or currency depreciation 
are extensive, and are the source of much social discon 
tent, radicalism, and instability. Thousands of people 
have had their entire savings disappear because the sav- 
ings were in terms of money which came to have practi- 
cally no value. 

“Countless instances exist of persons who put. their 
money ina bank and invested it in securities only to find 
that while their 10,000 marks or crowns was still 10,000 
marks or crowns, this amount of money would scarcely 
buy a newspaper. Institutions with endowments have 
been impoverished. The thrifty classes who saved have 
been reduced to penury, and the practice of saving has 
been discouraged, Elderly people have been forced to go 
back to work, and with little work available. The cost of 
living rose to almost prohibitive heights with bread riots 
and other violence resulting. Reduced production, unem- 
ployment, and all its concomitants have resulted. 

“Issues of paper money in almost unlimited amounts, 
followed by a rise in prices to fantastic heights—thus in 
Germany, a newspaper would cost about 100,000,000,000 
marks (one hundred billion marks )—took place in the 
following countries: Russia, Austria, Poland, Hungary 
and Germany. The fluctuations in prices from one day 
to the next were tremendous and merchants even ad- 
justed prices several times dufing a single day. Before 
the basketfiuls of paper money received for an article 
could be counted the money would have lost a part of its 
value. The chaos which resulted was great and business 
became all but impossible.” 
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Now, such extreme conditions 


MIDDLE CLASS did not prevail everywhere, but 
HURT MOST the injustices done were incalcu- 
BY INFLATION lable and have never been cor- 

rected, The blow fell hardest on 
the middle classes, those who had practiced thrift all their 
lives. So much emphasis is placed upon the relief which 
nflation is supposed to give to the debtor class that it is 
forgotten just who the creditor class really is. he sav- 
ings banks of America have billions invested and so have 
the banks but a sudden depreciation of all these invest- 
ments in terms of purchasing power produces contusion 
and chaos. The salaried classes and wage earners suffer 
most because their incomes are never adjusted upward 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


with sufficient promptness to keep pace with the sky- 
rocketing of costs of living. It would be humanly impos- 
sible indeed to keep them abreast of each other, Let us 
read another excerpt from the Senate's gold and silver 
commission report of 1925: 

“The ordinary exchange of goods within a country and 


‘the entire business and ecdAhomic life centers around 


money. Money as,a medium of exchange and as a de 
nominator of value is the measuring stick for trade and 
business of all kinds, and is at the center of the economic 
system. Thus when the currency system is deranged the 
economic system is also deranged, Buying and selling, 
paying and receiving wages and salarics in terms of a 
unit which changes in value from day to day is like using 
a vardstick which may be 40 inches tomorrow and 30 
inches the next day. With such kind of a unit business 
cannot prosper. The exchange of goods is predicated 
upon the use of a monetary unit, and when this unit be- 
comes of an uncertain and speculative character business 
is also uncertain and speculative.” 
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America’s experience in 1933 


PRICES RISE ete ee Wis “aie ie ae 

is exactly like that which pre- 
MORE THAN ceded the long inflation era 
DO WAGES abroad. At the outset the peo- 


ple are deluded with the predic- 
tions of higher prices. “They think only in terms of what 
they will receive for their goods or services. They forget 
that the consumer does not get a corresponding wage or 
salary increase. They forget that when the prices of 
materials bought begin to rise there is a further demand 
jor more inflation so that the price level of things sold 
shall go even higher. This vicious circle leads to more 
and more currency issuance. It is almost impossible to 
stop in the middle of the process. And, even if it were, 
the damage done in the interim is not paid for when sta- 
bilization of the monetary unit comes. [nstead the people 
who have lost their savings do not recover them but must 
start anew to replace their losses out of future work. And 
besides, they face an additional loss through devaluation 
of the monetary unit on such savings as remain, 

Inflation is an illusion which has troubled the world 
ever since the South Sea bubble of the eighteenth century. 
The theory that wealth can be created by governments 
by the simple process of turning on the printing presses 
and issuing currency with a governmental seal has de- 
ceived many a monarch of old and many a ministry in 
modern times. 
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The lesson that apparently is 


NO RECORDS ignored is that wealth comes out 
OF SUCCESS of definite and tangible things or 
IN THE PAST the prospect of wealth to be 

derived from future activities. 
Thus, bonds issued as against future taxes of a country 
are accepted as long as the reasonable repayment capacity 
of a country is not exceeded. But a plethora of paper dol- 
lars based on nothing more tangible than a promise some 
day to pay results in the issue of more and more prom- 
ises. Dollars them become worth less and less. Voday 
our dollar is valued by Europe at about 66 cents. The 
same influences that drove it to 66 cents can drive it to 
10 cents or less. The belief that inflation can be controlled 
has persisted always in every inflation experiment. But 
there is on record no successful venture of that kind in 
all financial history. 

There has been plenty of credit inflation but this is 
often harmless and is corrected when a nation’s financial 
and economic system recuperates. Credit inflation. is 
merely overborrowing. Sometimes the borrowing capac- 
itv of a country is underestimated. Thus, .\merica bor- 
rowed 27 billions during the war. \ decade before. this 
figure would have been denounced as the rankest kind of 
inflation. It was, of course, inflation of a sort but the pro- 
ductive capacity of America enabled us to pay back 10 
billions in less than a post-war decade. Hlence, the bor- 
rowings by the American Government at this time cannot 
he looked upon.as excessive unless they go too tar bevond 
the war-time peak. That apparently is the accepted idea 
of our line of credit as a nation. 
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Attempts to tinker with the 


GOLD PROVED — cre ital, | 
price level by artificial means 

BEST MEDIUM have absorbed the theorists on 

OF EXCHANGE money for generations. There is 


no denying the argument that as 
the price of gold varies the price level shifts. But through 


all history gold has proved to be a fairly stable and accept 
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Inflation---Panic Will End Only When Dollar Is Finally Stabilized 


able unit of exchange. It has faults and maybe some day 


the world will find a way to correct the fluctuations due 
to gold surplus or gold shortage. But the experiments 
Which are being studied for the making of a commodity 
dollar which shall be based on an average of prices are 
doomed to failure because they do not look bevond Amer- 
ica. Thus it is urged that the gold content of the dollar 
should never be fixed but should vary in some relationship 
to the index of prices. Getting a satisfactory index is, 
however, the joker in the plan. 

It has long been recognized that gold is an international 
medium of exchange and that if it is ever replaced by any- 
thing else, this something else must be negotiable. It 
must be acceptable in other countries. For a medium of 
exchange whether it is commodity standard or a gold 
standard is used to settle balances between countries. If 
the rest of the world continued to value our dollar at 66 
cents, American exporters would find that European buy- 
ers would pay for American goods only in 66-cent dollars 
Which means pounds of a certain number or iranes of a 
certain quantify depending upon the exchange quotations 
from day to day, 

But, supposing it were seriously contemplated to make 
up a commodity standard. What index of prices would 
be used? Would allowance be made for tariffs between 
countries, for wage costs in fixing prices and the thou- 
sand and one elements which make the index of one coun- 
try different from that of another? Then again, an aver- 
age is a dangerous thing to apply. Two or three com- 
modities might be affected by weather conditions or some 
unusual circumstance. Then the index would be thrown 
out of line. 





v 
NOT STANDARD lt would be a good deal like 


aving that beeause the average 


UNLESS USED height of men and women ‘in 
EVERYWHERE \merica is probably about 5 feet 


& inches—al! doors need not be 
more than 5 feet 8 inches high. But it would give many 
a six-footer a bump as he tried to go from room to room, 

Any standard that is set up must be international. 
Otherwise it isn’t a standard. We can have managed 
currency within our borders but sooner or later our do- 
mestic price level comes into conflict with its evaluation 
by the outside world. We have already seen how the 
NRA, by increasing wages, has failed toe bring us the 
needed volume. We need more export trade to support 
our new level of wages. 

Senator Borah has said that the logical sequel to the 
NRA program is inflation. He might have said that the 
logical sequel to tinkering artificially with the price level 
is more tinkering with the currency, too. You cannot 
raise the cost of labor without givine the producer more 
money for his product and you cannot expect the con- 
sumer to buy unless he earns more. This means a hori- 
zontal inerease all around and unfortunately if it applied 
equally to everybody then the Nation isn't any better off 
than it was before. Ii it isn’t applied equally—and the 
prices of some articles and services should ‘stay down 
While others rise—then there is confusion. For govern- 
mental control of all elements in the price structure is 
apparently impossible of attainment except in dictator- 
ships and forms of governmené abhorrent to the Ameri- 
can citizen. 


A PRACTICAL It may well be asked: What 


course then should be pursued ? 


PROGRAM The same ccurse that ce tiie 
FOR THE FUTURE followed again and again after 
| 


depressions. First comes a_ re- 
Valuation of assets. Second comes a balancing of outgo 
and income by the Government itself. Third, there comes 
a stabilization of currency in terms of some metallic 
standard either gold or silver or both. 

The measurement of the new uni: of value—stabiliza- 
tion—is dependent upon a period of relative stability and 
renewed confidence. We cannot have even an approach 
to stabilization until exchange restrictions are removed 
and gold flows to and from America on a more natural 
basis. Then we can tell what the gold payments due us 
really will mean and how to estimate the amount of 
American capital that will return from abroad. When 
there has been a real international balancing of accounts. 
we can tell what the basis of devaluation of the dollar will 
be. Until that time arrives only steps which repel infla- 
tion and put it definitely on the shelf marked “poison” 
will help to rebuild the confidence th: it makes for business 
improvement and ultimate stabilization of currencies. 
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